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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION, PLACE-NAMES, AND 
ABBREVIATIONS 


1. In general the transliteration system used in this book is that of EP’. 


66,99 


The letters gaf and jim, however, are represented throughout as ‘‘q’’ and 
“‘y’”’ respectively. 

2. The Arabic form of place-names is transliterated in parentheses 
following the standardized European form, usually when the name first 
occurs. 

3. Sultan and ra*is have been translated throughout as ‘‘prince’’ and 
“‘ruler’’ respectively. As muliuk al-tawaif are referred to by the author 
more often than not as salatin and umara?, I have almost invariably 
throughout this work referred to them as the ‘‘7a7fa princes’’. 

4. Abbreviated titles of works cited in the notes have been incor- 
porated in the general bibliography in alphabetical order. 

5. “‘b.’’ occurring between proper names is short for ibn, i.e. son of. 


AAJR American Academy for Jewish Research, New York. 

AM Archives marocaines, Paris. 

And. Al-Andalus, Madrid-Granada. 

Hesp. Hespéris, Rabat. 

Hesp.-Tam. Hespéris- Tamuda, Rabat. 

IQ Islamic Quarterly, London. 

RIEIM Revista del Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Islémicos en Madrid, 
Madrid. 

RIMA Revue de |’Institut des Manuscrits Arabes, Cairo. 


SM Studi Medievali, Spoleto. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Historical Background 


Al-Andalus witnessed its golden age in the 4th/10th century during the 
reigns of ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir and his son al-Hakam II al- 
Mustansir. Thanks to the former, Muslim Spain was unified, and 
various rebellions were quelled, a strong army was created, the Christian 
petty kingdoms in northern Spain were overpowered and forced to 
acknowledge al-Nasir’s power. In North Africa, moreover, al-Nasir 
secured a firm foothold across the Straits, thereby checking the westward 
expansion of the new Fatimid power in Ifriqiya. Following in his father’s 
footsteps, al-Hakam maintained the power and integrity of the 
Umayyad Caliphate centred in Cordova. On the eve of his death, 
however, al-Hakam unwisely arranged for the succession to pass to his 
minor and only son Hisham and bypassed many of his own more able 
brothers and cousins. As was only to be expected, soon after al-Hakam’s 
death (366/976), a struggle for power ensued between the Andalusian 
elements in the palace, led by Ja‘far al-Mushafi, al-Hakam’s trusted ha- 
jib, and the Slav functionaries at court. The victors were the Andalu- 
sians, who sought to have Hisham rather than his uncle al-Mughira as 
caliph in the hope of retaining power in their own hands. The struggle 
for power continued, however, and an Andalusian of Arab descent, 
Muhammad b. Abi ‘Amir, eventually succeeded in removing all his 
rivals, including al-Mushafi whom he replaced as Hisham’s hajzb. Better 
known by his honorific al-Mansir, which he assumed by virtue of his 
many victories against the Christians of northern Spain, Muhammad b. 
Abi ‘Amir achieved for al-Andalus a long period of security and pro- 
sperity (368/978-392/1002). To maintain his position and ensure the 
loyalty of the army, he created a standing army consisting mainly of 
Berbers recruited from North Africa instead of having an army made up, 
as hitherto, of tribal levies fighting under their own leaders.' 

On the death of al-Mansur, his elder son Abd al-Malik succeeded him 
in the office of Aajib. He creditably pursued his father’s active policy 
against the Christians of northern Spain and invited more Berbers from 
North Africa, on account of their proven military prowess, to enlist in his 
army. These new elements included a group of the Sanhaja from Central 
Maghrib under their shrewd and veteran leader Zawi b. Ziri whom al- 
Mansur had been very reluctant to admit to al-Andalus.? 


! Bayan, Il, 438f. 
2 Dhakhira, 1V/1, 51; Bayan, III, 263. 
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Muslim Spain had thus enjoyed a long period, almost a century, of 
unity, stability and prosperity from the reign of al-Nasir to the death of 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi ‘Amir (399/1008) thanks to the presence of a 
strong central authority in Cordova. This happy situation, however, was 
completely shattered shortly after the death of ‘Abd al-Malik. The latter 
was succeeded as hajib by his half-brother ‘Abd al-Rahman who proved 
to be incompetent and who was unpopular because of his Christian 
mother, a daughter of Sancho II of Navarre (hence ‘Abd al-Rahm4an’s 
nickname Shanjil/Sanchuelo). To make matters worse, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
prevailed on Hisham, who was childless, to nominate him heir to the 
Caliphate—an act which infuriated members of the Umayyad House 
and met with the marked disapproval of the staunchly pro-Umayyad 
Cordovans. In these circumstances, an Umayyad, Muhammad b. 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, seized the opportunity of ‘Abd al-Rahm4an’s 
absence from the capital. Leading a successful uprising, he forced 
Hisham to abdicate in his favour. Assuming the honorific title ‘‘al- 
Mahdi’’, Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar did not conceal his hatred of the Berbers 
who had been brought to al-Andalus by the ‘Amirids and who had 
shored up their usurped power. With al-Mahdi’s connivance and at his 
instigation, the mobs of Cordova sacked the homes of the Berbers and 
even molested their veteran leader Zawi b. Zirt. This policy of 
al-Mahdi’s was, according to Ibn ‘Idhari, the immediate cause of the 
ensuing long and tragic civil war often referred to by Andalusian 
chroniclers as ‘‘the Berber strife’ (al-fitna al-barbartyya).? Consequently, 
the Berbers rallied round another Umayyad, Sulayman b. al-Hakam, 
whom they proclaimed as caliph with the lagab ‘‘al-Musta‘in’’, seizing 
and sacking Cordova with the infliction of heavy losses on the city’s 
population (400/1010). Although al-Mahdi regained the capital for a 
short while, the Berbers time and again proved their military superiority 
over the Andalusians and eventually succeeded in retaking Cordova 
(Shawwal 403/May 1013). The new caliph, Sulayman enjoyed only 
nominal power and had to parcel out the southern part of al-Andalus 
among his Berber supporters, Elvira going to the Sanhaja under the 
leadership of Zawi b. Ziri, the south to Maghrawa, Jaén and its environs 
to the Zanata Bani Birzal and Banu Ifran, and Sidonia and Moron to 
Banu Dammar and Azdaja.* When four years later a non-Umayyad, ‘Ali 
b. Hammid, replaced Sulayman al-Musta‘in as caliph, the Berbers 
supported ‘Ali as they were later to support one Hammidid claimant to 
the caliphate against another—a fact which shows that the Berbers were 


Dhakhira, 1/2, 87f., 105. 
Bayan, III, 113f.; ASmal, 121; HEM, II, 322f. 
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merely seeking to consolidate their own positions. Meanwhile, three 
Umayyads were proclaimed caliphs in Cordova within the space of eight 
years (414/1023-422/1031), but their power barely extended beyond 
Cordova and its immediate vicinity. The remaining parts of al-Andalus 
were under the effective control of Berber, Slav or Andalusian elements 
none of whom was prepared to give up power or submit to any central 
authority.5 

To put an end to the state of chaos in Cordova and safeguard it from 
fresh Berber attacks, Abu ’l-Hazm Ibn Jahwar, a leading citizen, called 
on the people of Cordova to expel all members of the Umayyad dynasty 
from Cordova and to entrust the administration of the city to a council of 
elders (422/1031), an action similar to that which had been adopted eight 
years earlier in Seville by the gadi Abu ’1-Qasim Muhammad b. ‘Abbad 
(414/1023). 

The fall of the Umayyad Caliphate in Cordova ushered in a period in 
the history of al-Andalus known as that of Mulik al-Tawa>if (Reyes de 
Taifas/Party Kings) during which more than twenty independent 
political entities emerged. Although most of them were tiny city-states 
enjoying only an ephemeral existence, some were fairly large and 
powerful, such as Seville, Cordova, Granada, Saragossa, Toledo, and 
Badajoz. 


2. Sources of the History of the Ta>tfa Period 


Prior to the discovery of the 7ibyan, our main source for the history of 
Muslim Spain under the Tafa princes until about the middle of the 
Sth/11th century was the contemporary Cordovan historian Abu 
Marwan b. Hayyan (d.469/1076) on whom all later Andalusian 
historians based their accounts. Unfortunately, however, Ibn Hayyan’s 
voluminous history consisting of sixty parts and entitled al-Matin has 
come down to us only in excerpts contained mainly in the Dhakhira of Ibn 
Bassam. This essentially literary historian simply reproduces Ibn 
Hayyan’s account for the period up to 456/1064, and only thereafter 
does he provide his own account.® 

Among other contemporary Andalusian authors whose writings shed 
some light on aspects of Andalusian history during the Tafa period are 
the celebrated Cordovan jurist, historian and man of letters Ibn Hazm 
(d.456/1064) whose writings, especially his Tawg al-hamama and Nagt al- 
‘artis, contain important historical information about contemporary 
events and his views thereon, and Sa‘id b. Ahmad of Toledo 


Dhakhira, 1V/1, 111f.; ASmal, 144. 


5 
6 Dhakhira, 1/2, 122. 
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(d.462/1071), author of Yabagat al-umam which ends in the year 
460/1067-8. A pupil of Ibn Hazm, al-Humaydi (d.487/1094) furnishes a 
biographical dictionary— Jadhwat al-mugtabis—with a short historical in- 
troduction about the events of the first half of the 5th/11th century. 
Among the prominent geographers was Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-‘Udhri 
(d.478/1085) whose account about his age is rather brief and almost 
wholly confined to the Bani Sumadih dynasty of his home town 
Almeria. The celebrated geographer Abt ‘Ubayd al-Bakri (d.487/ 
1094), author of the Masalik, brings his account up to the year 
460/1067-8, but unfortunately only a short fragment on al-Andalus has 
survived. 

It is thus clear that the Tibyan is of special significance to students of 
the history of Muslim Spain from the downfall of the ‘Amirids to the 
deposition of the 7a*ifa princes (399-487/1009-1094). Firstly, the book 
covers the history of the thirty years following the end of Ibn Hayyan’s 
chronicle, a period known to us hitherto through later, not contem- 
porary, historians. Secondly, the book deals with events and 
developments of the first half of the 5th/11th century, a fact which helps 
to check Ibn Hayydn’s account or furnishes some new material. Thirdly, 
the Tibyan not only gives the view point of one of the 7a’:fa princes but 
also that of a prince of Berber descent whereas, hitherto, information 
about the period has come down to us from one-sided and pro-Umayyad 
Andalusian writers such as Ibn Hayyan or Ibn Hazm who were intensely 
hostile to the 7a*:fa princes in general and to the Berbers in particular. 

In the three centuries which followed the 5th/11th century, various 
Andalusian and Maghribi authors dealt with the 7aifa period, drawing 
mainly on Ibn Hayyan and some later sources which have not survived. 
Thus, as already noted, Ibn Bassam of Santarém (d.542/1147) wrote the 
Dhakhira, a literary anthology of 5th/11th century Muslim Spain, in 
which he quotes profusely from Ibn Hayyan’s works, adding short ac- 
counts of his own—in an ornate style of rhymed prose—to cover the sec- 
ond half of the 5th/11th century. Al-Fath b. Khaqan (d.529/1134) has 
left us Qala*id al-‘igyan and Matmah al-anfus, containing biographies of the 
prominent literary figures of al-Andalus in the 5th/11th century, but his 
rhymed prose is difficult and he is clearly preoccupied with form rather 
than content. The Sevillan Ibn ‘Abdi has bequeathed to posterity a 
treatise on hisba which sheds light on social and economic conditions in 
al-Andalus, particularly Seville, under the Almoravids at the beginning 
of the 6th/12th century. 

The Granadan-born Ibn al-Sayrafi (d. circa 557/ 1162) wrote a history 
of the Almoravids—al-Anwar al-jaliyya ft akhbar al-dawla al-murabitiyya—in 
which he dealt with the history of al-Andalus in general, and of his native 
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city in particular. The work is unfortunately no longer extant but some 
fragments survive through quotations by Ibn al-Khatib. 

Ibn ‘Alqama of Valencia (d.509/1115) is the author of a history of his 
home town, a fairly long fragment of which on the plight of Valencia and 
its capture by the Cid el Campeador has survived. 

Other 6th/12th century writers whose works cover aspects of the 
history of al-Andalus in the 5th/11th century are al-Idrisi (d. circa 
5964/1169), author of Nuzhat al-mushtaq, Ibn Bashkuwal (d.578/1183), 
author of the biographical dictionary al-Sila, and Ibn al-Kardabis (d. 
circa 570/1174-5), author of Kitab al-iktifa. 

Of the authors of the 7th/13th century the most notable is Abu 
’1-Qasim al-Mallahi al-Ghafiqi (d.619/1222) whose history of the savants 
of Elvira, though now lost as an independent work, is often quoted by 
Ibn al-Khatib when relating the history of Granada. Other historians of 
the 7th/13th century include Ibn al-Abbar of Valencia (d.658/1260), 
author of al-Hulla al-styara? and Takmilat al-sila, Ibn al-Qattan, author of 
Nazm al-juman which is also often quoted by Ibn al-Khatib, and ‘Abd al- 
Wahid al-Marrakushi and Ibn Sa‘id, the authors of the largely literary 
histories the MuSib and the Mughrib respectively. 

Much of our information about 5th/11th century Muslim Spain is 
known to us through 8th/14th century authors who preserve for us ex- 
cerpts from earlier sources which have not survived. Foremost among 
these are Ibn ‘Idhari al-Marrakushi (wrote circa 712/1312-13), author of 
al-Bayan al-mughrib which, unfortunately, has a lacuna covering the 
history of al-Andalus from 467-495/1075-1102, with the exception of a 
fragment on Valencia and a very short fragment on the author of the 
Tibyan himself. Other histories dating from the 8th/14th century are 
Rawd al-qirtas by Ibn Abi Zar‘ al-Fasi, al-Himyari’s geographical dic- 
tionary al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, and two anonymous works, Mafakhir al-Barbar 
and al-Hulal al-mawshiyya. 

One of our principal sources for the history of al-Andalus, particularly 
Granada, under the 7a:fa princes is, however, the celebrated Granadan 
wazir, historian and man of letters, Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib 
(d.776/1374), especially his two works al-Ihata ft akhbar Gharnata and 
A‘mal al-a‘lam. As may be supposed from what has already been said, the 
importance of Ibn al-Khatib’s works is enhanced by the fact that they 
contain quotations and excerpts from authors such as Ibn Hayyan, Ibn 
al-Sayrafi, al-Ghafiqi and Ibn al-Qattan whose works are no longer ex- 
tant or only partially known through surviving portions. 

Finally, reference must be made to the ‘Jbar of Ibn Khaldun 
(d.808/1406) and to Nafh al-tib of al-Maqqari (d.1041/1632) whose en- 
cyclopaedic work on the history and literature of al-Andalus contains 
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material from earlier historical, geographical and literary works many of 
which are now lost. 


3. The Tibyan 
(a) Significance 


As already stated, the Tibyan is our main source of information about 
. the events of the last twenty years or so of the 7a7ifa period during which 
the Reconquista was in full swing; Toledo fell into the hands of Alphonso 
VI, the Almoravids were called in to help the Andalusians, and the 
Tafa princes were deposed. In conjunction with Ibn Hayyan’s history, 
the Tibyan is also an important source for the history of Muslim Spain in 
the first half of the 5th/11th century. The importance of the book is fur- 
ther enhanced by the fact that it is not only an eyewitness account written 
by a contemporary but is also written by a Berber amir who, therefore, 
gives us the view point of the other 7a*:fa princes, as well as his own, 
concerning the events which have hitherto been described and inter- 
preted solely by Andalusian chroniclers who were hostile to the Taifa 
princes generally and to the Berbers in particular. 

Among the significant points underlined in the book are the division of 
the people of 5th/11th century Muslim Spain into two distinct and hostile 
groups or entities—Andalusians and Berbers’—the practice of dividing 
property by lottery among the Berber chiefs of al-Andalus,® the reasons 
which led Badis to appoint Jews, rather than Andalusians or fellow 
Berbers, as wazirs,° and the active and often important réle of women in 
Berber society.1° 

The author sets out at length, and from personal experience, the 
policy of Alphonso VI towards the Ta?ifa princes—from exacting tribute 
and setting one prince against another to the seizure of fortresses and the 
annexation of territory until his eventual capture of Toledo. He also ef- 
fectively describes the degree of social and political disintegration in al- 
Andalus at the time, the weakness and divided ranks of the Ta’ifa princes 
and their intrigues with Alphonso VI and against one another. 

Finally, the author describes the circumstances which led the 7a7ifa 
princes to appeal to the Almoravids for help and the enthusiasm of the 
Andalusian masses in general towards the Almoravids. The author’s 
accounts of the battle of al-Zallaga/Sagrajas and the siege of Aledo are of 
particular importance since they are the only surviving eyewitness ac- 


7 Tibyan, 22. 

8 Ibid., 19. 

9 Tbid., 31f. 

10 Ibid., 41, 48, 50, 67f. 
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counts by someone who actually participated in both campaigns and 
would certainly seem to be worthy of more credence than the flamboyant 
and rather exaggerated accounts of some later Muslim historians such as 
the authors of the Rawd, the Qirtas and the Hulal."! 

The author confirms statements made by later historians to the effect 
that Yusuf b. Tashufin used not to take action against any Andalusian 
prince before consulting the fugaha?, and only after a legitimate justifica- 
tion had been produced such as collusion or dealings with the 
Christians,'? and that, after having removed the Jaa princes, the 
Almoravids resumed the jzhad against the Christians of northern Spain. '* 

The book contains some unique information about the reasons which 
led Zawi b. Ziri to ask the people of Elvira to move to the more defensi- 
ble mountain of Granada, and thus Elvira became deserted and fell into 
ruins while Granada grew and became the capital of the province and of 
the Zirid dynasty. 

The appearance of the name of the new capital of the Almoravids in 
the form Marrikush twice in the Tibyan'* confirms that this was how the 
name of the city, built in 462/1070, was pronounced by its founders the 
Almoravids, and it is from that form of pronunciation that the name of 
the city in Spanish—Marruecos—and other European languages was 
derived.'5 

The Tibyan gives us an idea of the fairly high cultural and literary level 
of education attained by members of the royal houses and of the upper 
classes in al-Andalus at that time, and one is the more impressed by the 
fact that the book was written by a prince of Berber origin and upbring- 
ing whose family had been only recently introduced to Andalusian 
culture and civilisation. 

Finally, the book is interspersed with Andalusian colloquial words, 
phrases and expressions which help to give an idea about the vernacular 
Arabic spoken in Granada at that time. 


(b) Reference to the Tibyan by later historians 


The MS. of the Tibyan discovered by E. Lévi-Provengal in the early 
thirties of this century does not contain the title of the book, hence his 
reference to it initially as the ‘‘Mémoires’’ of ‘Abd Allah, the last Zirid 
king of Granada.'® However, three 8th/14th century historians—Ibn al- 


1) Rawd, 87ff./tr.108ff.; Qirtas, 95f./tr.286ff.; Hulal, 43ff. 
12 Tibyan, 169, 172. 

13 [bid., 175; MuSib, 170. 

' Tibyan, 125, 171. 

18 Cf. “Mémoires,” in And., IV (1936-9), 107 n. 10. 

16 And., VI (1941), 55f. 
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Khatib, the anonymous author of the Hulal and Ibn al-Hasan al- 
Nubahi—specifically referred to ‘Abd Allah’s book but its title was given 
only by al-Nubahi. 

In his Nufadat al-jirab, Ibn al-Khatib says that, on visiting Aghmat in 
the year 761/1360, he was shown by the imam of the mosque there a copy 
of the history written by the amir of Granada, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah b. Buluggin, during his captivity in Aghmat, ‘‘and in it he ex- 
plains the disaster which befell his dynasty in an eloquent style, con- 
cluding with some of his verses which testify to his ability.”’!” In a later 
work, A‘mal al-a‘lam, Ibn al-Khatib writes, ‘‘I have seen a book in the 
hand of its author written by the amir ‘Abd Allah, after his deposition, in 
Aghmat in which he recounts his history and the events that befell him, a 
commendable achievement on the part of someone like him. The book 
was presented to me by the zmam of the mosque in Aghmat.’’!8 

Discussing the dethronement of the Tafa princes by Yusuf b. 
Tashufin, the anonymous author of the Hulal remarks that ‘Abd Allah 
gave a full account of it in the book he had written about his own dynas- 
ty.19 

Later in the 8th/14th century, the Granadan gqadi Ibn al-Hasan al- 
Nubahi quoted in his Margaba some passages from the Tibyan and gave 
the full title, namely: al-Tibyan San al-haditha al-ka?ina bi-dawlat Bani Ziri fi 
Gharnata (‘‘An Exposition of the Downfall of the Zirid Dynasty in 
Granada’’),?° 


(c) Dating 


‘Abd Allah must have completed his book some four years after his 
\ deposition, i.e. sometime between the middle of the year 487/1094 and 
the end of the year 488/1095. He concludes the historical part of the book 
with an account about the deposition of al-Mutawakkil Ibn al-Aftas, 
prince of Badajoz (early 487/early 1094)?! and with a reference to the ef- 
forts made by the Almoravids to rescue Valencia which had been cap- 
tured by the Cid el Campeador on 30 Jumada I, 487/June 17, 1094.22 
Furthermore, had the Zirid finished his book after the year 488/1095, it 
would have been most unlikely that he would have failed to mention the 
death of his own brother Tamim, the death of al-Mu‘tamid or even the 
burning of Ibn Jahhaf, gadi of Valencia, by the Cid, all of which took 


'7 Nufadat al-jirab, 56. 

18 Amal, 235. 

19 Hlulal, 58. 

20 Margaba, 93, 97. 

21 Aulla, I, 102. 

22 Ibid., II, 126; La Espana del Cid, 1, 484f. 
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place in the course of that year. One may reasonably suggest, therefore, 
that the Tzbyan_was completed between Jumada I, 487/June, 1094 and 
the end of the following year (488/1095).?3 


(d) Manuscript 


Only one copy of the 7ibyan manuscript is extant so far as is known, 
and that is the one discovered by E. Lévi-Provengal in the library of the 
Qarawiyyin Mosque in Fez. The manuscript consists of 80 folios of thick 
paper (23 x 31 cms.), with an average 20 lines to the page. Entered 
under no. 1886 in the Qarawiyyin library catalogue, the MS. is written 
in beautiful and, on the whole, clear hand of the Andalusian mabsut 
genre. The MS. is in a fairly good state of preservation apart from two 
badly worn-out folios at the beginning and at the end. In addition to 
short lacunae totalling one folio?* and a small number of worm-eaten 
portions,”> the MS. is unfortunately marred by an important—and 
perhaps substantial—lacuna, in the middle covering events and 
developments in the last five years of Badis? reign and the circumstances 
in which ‘Abd Allah succeeded his grandfather to the throne of Granada 
(460-465/1068-1073). 

There is nothing in the MS. to indicate when or where it was copied 
nor do we learn the identity of the copyist. Lévi-Provengal believes that 
the MS. could well be the copy seen by Ibn al-Khatib in Aghmat or, if 
not, a copy made from, and compared with it, as shown by the scribe’s 
recurrent remark in the margin—sahh, asl.?° 

Lévi-Provencal has published fragments from the MS., together with 
their French translation and some notes, in Al-Andalus.?”7 In 1955 he 
published in Cairo the Arabic text—including further portions of the 
MS. discovered later—and stated that he was planning to publish, in 
collaboration with E. Garcia Gémez, a Spanish translation of the book 
together with a full introduction as well as notes explaining and 
elucidating historical and geographical points in the text. Lévi- 
Provengal’s death in 1956, however, prevented this hope from being 
realised, and it was at the suggestion of my former supervisor, the late 
Dr. S. M. Stern, that I undertook to re-examine the MS. and to provide 
a fully annotated English translation and an introduction.”® 


23 Cf. below n. 625. 

24 Tibyan, 116, 117, 118. 

25 Ibid., 18, 19, 20, 21, 192, 198. - 

26 Tbhid., Fr. Introduction, 4. 

7 And., TIT (1935), 265-344; And., IV (1936-9), 29-123; And., VI (1941), 6-54. 

38 Tibyan, Fr. Introduction, 3. The Spanish translation eventually appeared in 1980 
entitled: ‘‘Memorias’’ de ‘Abd Allah, ultimo rey Zirt de Granada, destronado por los Almordvides 
(1090), traducidas por E. Lévi-Provengal (ob. 1956) y Emilio Garcia Gémez, Madrid 
1980. 
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In January 1970, I visited the Qarawiyyin Mosque library in Féz and 
after ensuring that no further copies or fragments of the MS. had been 
found, I examined the MS. closely and made a word by word com- 
parison between the printed Arabic text of the Tibyan and the MS. in the 
light of which I have made the necessary corrections in the printed text 
before undertaking the English translation. A list of the more important 
corrections to the printed text is included in an Appendix at the end of 
the textual notes (pp. 275-279). 


(e) Style and language 


The Tibyan is written on the whole in a fairly lucid unrhymed prose 
style, rather on the lines of the Jahiz prose style, without any particular 
attempt on the part of the author to attain a highly ornate or colourful 
style. In this respect, therefore, the style of the book is quite unlike the 
type of prose which became fashionable in al-Andalus shortly after ‘Abd 
Allah’s time and was characterized by ornate saj‘, being highly affected 
and artificial as can be seen from Ibn Khaqan’s Qala’id al-‘iqyan and 
Matmah al-anfus and, to a lesser extent, from the Dhakhira of Ibn Bassam. 

In the opening chapter of the book, the author himself states that the 
sense is bound to suffer from too much attention being paid in style to the 
form of words and to rhyme, adding that when full meaning is expressed 
style is bound to suffer.?? For the Tibyan, then, the author adopts the 
uninterrupted narrative form. 

The book’s style and impact on Arab readers are enhanced by the 
large number of quotations from, and allusions to, the Qur’an, Tradi- 
tions, poetry, proverbs and literary works—a fact which bears witness to 
his fairly wide and versatile reading. Despite the fact that the book con- 
tains quite a number of semi-popular words and phrases—many of 
which are still in use in the spoken Arabic of North Africa—its style is 
described by al-Ghafiqi and Ibn al-Khatib as lucid and eloquent.?° 

Some of the sayings quoted by the author are quite graphic and pic- 
turesque, such as: ae Y ttl) SF) Sy) Vy bie LL SI ek Ye ot os 

_aligl Oso 

An orthographic feature of the book, in common with many medieval 

Arabic texts, is the tendency to drop the hamza—++¥ «tly instead of 

Je «isl, Or to replace it by the letter ya— 46 i.e instead of 6 «st or 
by the letter waw at the beginning of the word—<s, .;+, instead of 33) , Sp. 
This feature must have been influenced by the spoken Granadan dialect 
which, like the Arab dialects today, tended to drop the hamza for 

29 Tibyan, 3. 

30 Thata, III, 379; A‘mal, 235. 
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simplification. It is also noteworthy that, under the influence of spoken 
Arabic, the za is substituted for the dad in the word tz> which is rendered 
as Ux, 

Another peculiar spelling feature of the manuscript, apparently in 
conformity with the then current spelling, is the rendering of 3S «|W! as 
SY « Js) —the two words are spelt in the same way in some other An- 
dalusian writings.*! 

Contrary to the strict rules of Arabic grammar, but also a common 
feature in some medieval Andalusian texts, words such as SP (eb! lil 
«s6 are written in the manuscript as Vax «Ub! .3i e.32 The influence of 
spoken Arabic can also be seen in the plural forms <4! (32s instead of 
fit! ¢s>tali, Another peculiar orthographic feature of the manuscript 
—though this could well be the fault of the copyist—is the addition of an 
alif at the end of defective verbs in the present tense ending in a waw, as 
IN 'y4y cles for sey cyey. 

The author has also evidently been much influenced by the Granadan 
vernacular in a number of cases where he does not conform to the re- 
quirements of Arabic syntax. As in the Arabic vernacular of today, he 
will use the plural where the strict rules of grammar demand the dual— 
ee (eel instead of L le —or employ the sound plural masculine when 
the sound plural feminine is required— + _s instead of [4. Similarly he is 
apt to commit the error known as lughat akaluni ’l-baraghith, €.g. 4:4) Jal ie! 
instead of ¢!. In some nominal sentences, on the other hand, he fails to 
make his verb agree in number with the subject— pyke +~% »»L5 ol in- 
stead of 2.4 —and, in one case, we find that the demonstrative pro- 
noun does not agree in gender with the noun which serves as its 
predicate— s5,. U iin instead of s45y 4b obs. 

Other instances of colloquial usages are -+# +.) instead of oka oO) 451 

cax| instead of sou! ,ctb, instead of 16, As is the general practice 
in the Arabic dialects of North Africa today, the author, or again 
possibly the scribe, tends to use the first person plural for the first person 
singular, occasionally adding a waw at the end, e.g. \\53 wb for S71 call, 
Sometimes we find the first person singular and the first person plural 
used in one and the same sentence, €.g. | dat to) se) oJ (de Gly, 

Occasional grammatical mistakes are obviously due to the influence of 
Granadan colloquial Arabic and are still common in the spoken Arabic 
of today, €.g. crebajy my! cs Meal caigl Vi copliy Ob cog tee yay GS” 


31 Cf. [ftitah, 96; ‘‘Calendario andnime granadino,”’ in RIEIM, IX, X (1961-2), 35ff. 
32 Cf. Tftitah, 63, 79, 84, 92, 108; Rawd, 21. 
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A peculiar usage is that of + in conjunction with a verb in the present 
tense without the latter being preceded by i and likewise the use of Yi 
instead of Yu e.g. +) sy VI Sol Cad on G ee ge 


The Tibyan contains a number of words of colloquial origin—e.g. 
©™ in the sense of ‘‘mine’’ or of Berber origin—e.g. _~S|* —as well as 
a host of words and phrases with special meanings as indicated in the 
relevant notes, and many of which are still in use in North Africa, such 
as: 

(ga glee cell aya JL FS BIEN auld CSI Gg ll els Jd chge LDMe «fae 
sda! «par! holds! op SE opt 


It is interesting to note the author’s coinage of the verb tabarmaka from 
Barmacide (barmaki) in the sense ‘‘lorded it over’’. 

A reader of the Tibyan who is familiar with the present-day Arabic 
dialects of North Africa, however, will not encounter much difficulty in 
understanding many of the Andalusian words, phrases and usages in the 
book which, to a student acquainted only with classical Arabic, might 
seem somewhat odd and incomprehensible. Yet in spite of these An- 
dalusian expressions, the obscurities in certain parts of the text and the 
few orthographical and grammatical errors, a reader of the Tibyan will 
no doubt come out impressed by its fairly lucid style and by the author’s 
extensive general knowledge, if we take into account the fact that the 
prince was not a professional writer and that he wrote his book hastily 
and in difficult circumstances. 


4. The Zirid Dynasty of Granada: Critical Analysis of the Author’s Account 
(a) Zawi b. Ziri (r.403-410/1013-1019) 


Zawi b. Ziri and the two sons of his brother Maksan were among the 
prominent Berbers whom al-Mansur b Abi ‘Amir had invited from 
North Africa to join in his perennial campaigns against the Christians of 
northern Spain and whom he recruited for the specific purpose of enabl- 
ing him to carry out a military reform aimed at creating a standing 
multiracial army of whose loyalty he could be assured. 

After the fall of the ‘Amirids and the outbreak of civil strife in al- 
Andalus, Zawi intended to return to North Africa but, according to ‘Abd 
Allah, changed his mind when the people of Elvira sought his protection. 
Adopting an old Berber practice of drawing lots to divide an inheritance, 
Zawi chanced on Elvira, and Jaén and Iznajar fell to his nephew, Habis. 
They undertook to come to each other’s assistance in the event of any 
external threat. 
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Aware of the hostility of the Andalusians towards the Berbers, Zawi 
suggested to the people of Elvira that they move to the mountain on 
which stood the fortress of Granada. This they did with the result that 
Elvira was left deserted and fell into ruins. Soon, as expected, the An- 
dalusians, led by the Umayyad Caliph al-Murtada, launched an attack, 
but were routed just outside Granada. 

Surprisingly, Zawi decided to return to Qayrawan soon after his vic- 
tory over the Andalusians because he was ever conscious of the latter’s 
hostility and numerical superiority and also because he aspired to the 
throne of Qayrawan, the occupant of which was then a Zirid boy, a great 
grandson of Zawi’s brother Buluggin. No sooner had Zawi left for Ifri- 
qiya, however, than the notables of Granada invited Habis b. Maksan, 
Zawi’s nephew, to rule them. 

It is noteworthy that, in his account, ‘Abd Allah leaves out certain 
important events which then took place in North Africa and al-Andalus. 
He makes no reference, for instance, to the fierce enmity which prevailed 
then between the Sanhaja and the Zanata Berbers, a fact which led to a 
large number of the Zanata seeking refuge and service in al-Andalus in 
the second half of the 4th/10th century.?3 Nor does he refer to the in- 
ternecine strife between the sons of Zir1 which prompted Zawi to seek 
‘Amirid permission to cross to al-Andalus after his own brother, 
Maksan, had been killed in battle with the Zirid amir of Ifriqiya, Badis b. 
al-Mansir.** We can only assume that ‘Abd Allah did not wish to draw 
attention to these divisions in the ranks of the Berbers generally and 
among the Zirids in particular. 

Moreover, contrary to the author’s account, Ibn Hayyan states that 
al-Mansur was very reluctant to allow Zawi and his followers to come to 
al-Andalus because of Zawi’s shrewdness and cunning. Al-Manstr’s son 
and successor, ‘Abd al-Malik, however, overlooked this objection and 
gave Zawi permission to cross to al-Andalus with his men.°° In his ver- 
sion, ‘Abd Allah is probably prompted as much by a desire not to reflect 
on Zawi’s character as by a wish to make use of al-Mansur’s high 
prestige and reputation. 

Surprisingly, the author passes quickly by the civil war which broke 
out in al-Andalus after the fall of the ‘Amirids whereas contemporary 
Andalusian writers dwell on the Berbers’ leading, and indeed decisive, 
role in the upheaval which Ibn Hayyan goes so far as to call ‘‘the Berber 
strife’’ (al-fitna al-barbariyya).*° It was the Berbers who proclaimed 


33 Muqtabas, VII, 32ff.; Bayan, II, 439; Thata, I, 432. 
34 Bayan, III, 263; Ihata, 1, 432; A‘mal, 227. 

35 Dhakhira, 1V/1, 61; Bayan, III, 263. 

36 Dhakhira, 1/2, 87f.; A‘mal, 227. 
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Sulayman al-Musta‘in as caliph in opposition to al-Mahdi and it was 
they who sacked Cordova and Madinat al-Zahra’ and wrought havoc, 
with much loss of life and destruction of property in the southern parts of 
al-Andalus, including the province of Elvira.3” On entering Cordova in 
triumph for the second time, the Berbers imposed on their caliph 
Sulayman the division of the southern districts of al-Andalus between his 
Berber supporters and, consequently, the province of Elvira was 
allocated to Zawi and his kinsmen.** Thus it is most unlikely that Zawi’s 
arrival in Elvira was, as alleged by ‘Abd Allah, in response to an invita- 
tion from its inhabitants considering their recent suffering at his hands. 

It is no less surprising to find the author saying nothing of the fate of 
the lawful caliph Hisham al-Mu?ayyad, who was probably killed soon 
after Cordova had been retaken by Sulayman and his Berber supporters 
on 27 Shawwal 403/11 May 1013.39 Nor does ‘Abd Allah say anything 
about the Sanhaja Berbers’ desertion of the Umayyad Sulayman and the 
transference of their allegiance to the Hammidid ‘Ali and their support 
of one Hammidid faction against another—a fact which shows that they 
were not sincere in their support of the Hammidids and that their in- 
terest lay only in consolidating their position in the territory under their 
control. 

According to Ibn Hayyan, al-Murtada’s defeat resulted from the 
treachery of his two main supporters, Khayran and Mundhir b. Yahya. 
This author adds that, after the battle, Zawi explicitly told his men that 
‘‘the defeat of the enemy was due not to our power but to the treachery of 
their leaders towards their prince for I was aware of that since their first 
arrival.’’*© Whether or not Ibn Hayyan’s account is true, one would 
have expected ‘Abd Allah either to deny or confirm it, but the fact that 
he does neither leads one to believe that such was the case. 

A son of Zawi, Halali, is said to have stayed behind after his father’s 
departure for Ifriqiya with a view to seizing control of Granada but his 
plan was foiled and, with the support of the people of Granada, Habis 
managed to take it.*! The author, however, says nothing about this son 
of Zawi probably because firstly, he does not want to cast doubt on the 
legitimacy of the kingship of Habis and, after him, his direct descen- 
dants, including ‘Abd Allah himself and, secondly, he does not wish to 
draw attention to any dissensions between Zawi’s sons and nephew. 


37 Jadhwa, 19; Hulla, Il, 5ff.; Bayan, III, 102, 104; A‘Smal, 227f.; Ihata, I, 514. 
38 Bayan, III, 113; Amal, 119. 

39 Jadhwa, 17; Bayan, III, 113; A‘mal, 120. 

40 Dhakhira, 1/1, 398ff. 

41 Dhakhira, 1/1, 403; “Zbar, VI, 180. 
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(b) Habis b. Maksan (r.410-429/1019-1038) 


The author does not say much about the reign of Habis b. Maksan 
which lasted nearly twenty years. It was a crucial and turbulent period in 
the history of al-Andalus, for it witnessed the extinction of the Umayyad 
Caliphate in Cordova and the emergence of the 7a’ifa kingdoms. Since 
the period was one of continuous civil war and strife, it is not surprising 
to see Habis seeking to placate his kinsmen and to impress on them the 
need to maintain strong forces because, like his paternal uncle Zawi 
before him, Habis was very conscious of the Andalusians’ hostility to, 
and numerical superiority over, the Sanhaja. 

It is noteworthy, however, that ‘Abd Allah leaves out some of the im- 
portant events in this period. He completely ignores, for instance, the 
abolition of the Umayyad Caliphate in Cordova (422/1031), probably 
because Habis afforded recognition to none of the three Umayyad 
Caliphs proclaimed in Cordova in the period 414-422/1023-1031, since 
he had already recognised the caliphate of Yahya b. Hammid in 
Malaga. Again, it is possible that the author wants to avoid reminding 
his readers of his dynasty’s hostile attitude towards the Umayyads and 
the Cordovans. 

Following the abolition of the Caliphate in Cordova and for the pur- 
pose of undermining the position of the Hammudid caliph in Malaga, 
Yahya b. Hammid, the gadi of Seville, Abu ’l-Qasim Muhammad b. 
‘Abbad, proceeded, in 426/1035, to announce that Hisham al- 
Mu/?ayyad had returned to the caliphate in Seville. Most Andalusian 
princes declared their allegiance to this pseudo-caliph installed in Seville 
out of enmity to the Berbers and in order to placate Ibn ‘Abbad.*? ‘Abd 
Allah, however, makes no mention of all this, nor does he even mention 
the death in action, outside Carmona, of Yahya b. Hammid—the caliph 
recognised by Habis—in the course of an engagement with Isma‘il b. 
‘Abbad (Muharram 427/November 1035).*3 


(c) Badis 6. Habits (r.429-465/1038-1073) 


The author discusses the difficulties which his grandfather, Badis, 
faced at the beginning of his reign, for his cousin Yiddir was his rival to 
the throne, and his neighbours coveted his kingdom, hence Badis’ 
suspicion, throughout his reign, of Andalusian and Berber elements. 

Badis, however, managed to rid himself of Yiddir and triumphed over 
Zuhayr of Almerfa, who, on receiving news of Habis’ death, had 


* Tbn Hazm, Nagt, 83; Hist. Abbad., 1, 221f.; Jadhwa, 28; Bayan, III, 197ff.; A‘mal, 
153f. 
3° Dhakhira, 1/1, 271; Bayan, III, 188f.; A‘mal, 137. 
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marched against Granada in the hope of taking it. Meanwhile, Badis 
grew in stature and became the leader of the opponents of the aggressive 
and expansionist policy of al-Mu‘tadid of Seville. In Almeria, Badis 
supported Ibn Sumadih who had just usurped power from ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. Abi ‘Amir of Valencia. Badis seized Malaga from the Hammidids 
bringing to an end his nominal allegiance to them. In Cordova, Ibn al- 
Saqqa’, wazir of the Jahwarids, allied himself to Badis in order to ward 
off the threat from Ibn ‘Abbad. In the latter years of Badis’ reign, 
however, confusion spread in Granada following the untimely death of 
Buluggin, Badis’ son and heir to the throne (456/1065), and after the 
demise of Badis’ Jewish wazir, Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla (459/1066). Badis’ 
internal troubles whetted his neighbours’ appetites: al-Mu‘tadid suc- 
ceeded, through intrigues, in removing the Cordovan wazir Ibn al- 
Saqqa and tried to wrest Malaga from Badis; al-Mu‘tasim Ibn Sumadih 
for his part seized Guadix and a number of Badis’ strongholds. Despite 
his advanced years and domestic troubles, Badis repulsed the ‘Abbadid 
attack on Malaga, recovered Guadix from al-Mu‘tasim Ibn Sumadih 
and Jaén from the control of his rebellious son Maksan and his Sanhaja 
supporters. 

Unfortunately a lacuna at this point in the manuscript (460/1068) 
abruptly interrupts the narrative and deprives us of the author’s own 
account of the events of the last five years of Badis’ reign and the cir- 
cumstances of his own succession to the throne. 

In his discussion of the trouble between Badis and Zuhayr of Almerfa, 
Ibn Hayyan says that the friction arose out of the latter’s friendship with 
the Zanata leader, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Birzali, lord of Car- 
mona and Badis’ enemy.** As with the rivalry between Habis and Ibn 
al-Birzali* so in the case of the latter’s enmity with Badis, ‘Abd Allah is 
silent, probably out of a desire not to revive old animosities among the 
Berbers. 

Among the important events which took place at the beginning of 
Badis’ reign and which the author passes over in silence is the death of 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad in battle with Badis and his allies at Ecija in Muhar- 
ram 431/September-October, 1039.*° It was then that the prominent 
astrologer and man of letters Abu ’]-Futah al-Jurjani, who had fled from 
Granada following the discovery of Yiddir’s plot against Badis’ life, gave 
himself up to Badis, who shortly afterwards proceeded personally to ex- 
ecute him with the utmost cruelty (28 Muharram 431/October 25, 


> 
> 


Dhakhira, 1/2, 166; Bayan, Il, 169. 
Dhakhira, 1/1, 404f. 
© Jadhwa, 29f.; Bayan, III, 199, 202f. 
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1039).*”7 Abu ’l-Futth was the second victim of Badis’ cruelty from 
among the leading men of letters of the time, the first being Ahmad b. 
‘Abbas, the wazir and katib of al-Mu‘tasim b. Sumadih, prince of 
Almeria.*® Throughout the Tibyan, the author avoids, as far as possible, 
recalling old enmities between his own grandfather and both al- 
Mu‘tamid’s father and grandfather. It is also likely that the author has 
no desire to talk about Badis’ notorious cruelty, which, in passing, he 
attributes to the atmosphere of intrigues and strife prevailing in al- 
Andalus at the time. 

Ibn Hazm speaks with bitterness of the abolition of the legitimate 
Umayyad Caliphate in Cordova and satirically comments that, shortly 
after the end of the Caliphate, there were to be found simultaneously 
four caliphs in al-Andalus—three Hammidids in Malaga, Algeciras and 
Bobastro, and the pseudo-caliph Hisham installed in Seville by the gadi 
Muhammad b. SAbbad.*? ‘Abd Allah, however, does not refer to the 
subject at all, nor does he later mention al-Mu‘tadid’s announcement of 
the death of the pseudo-caliph in Seville (451/1059).5° Indeed, ‘Abd 
Allah seems to consider that the caliphate came to an end with the 
downfall of the ‘Amirids, when, he says, ‘‘the people were left without 
an imam.’’*! According to Ibn Khaldtn, however, Badis for many years 
continued his father’s policy of recognising the Hammudid caliph in 
Malaga and led the Berbers of southern al-Andalus against Ibn ‘Abbad 
and the caliph proclaimed by him in Seville.°? 

The author says nothing about al-Mu‘tadid’s elimination of a number 
of petty Berber chieftains in southern Spain, his seizure of their prin- 
cipalities and the flight of a large number of Zanata Berbers to Granada 
and Morocco from al-Mut‘tadid’s cruelty.°? The Arab inhabitants of 
Ronda are said to have risen against their Berber ruler and to have 
handed over the town to al-Mu‘tadid (445/1053). Badis was accordingly 
incensed and, for a while, contemplated the massacre of the Arabs of 
Granada which he would certainly have carried out had it not been for 
his Jewish wazir who strongly advised against the idea.°* The author of 
the Tibyan, however, does not refer to this incident possibly lest he should 
arouse the feelings of the Andalusians against his own dynasty and also 
possibly because he prefers to remain silent on the influence which the 


47 Dhakhira, 1V/1, 96; Ihata, I, 456ff. 

48 Dhakhira, 1/2, 174f. 

*9 Ibn Hazm, Nagt, 83f.; Jadhwa, 33; A‘mal, 142f. 

50 Dhakhira, Hist. Abbad., 1, 250; Bayan, III, 249. 

Tibyan, 18. 

“Ibar, VI, 180; A‘mal, 142. 

Bayan, III, 272f.; A‘mal, 239f.; “bar, Hist. Abbad., II, 210. 
Thata, 1, 437; HME, 643f. 
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Jewish wazir exercised over his grandfather especially since he had earlier 
stated that the Jew ‘‘had no power over any Muslim in any case be it just 
or unjust.’’55 

The amir makes only a passing reference to Isma‘il b. al-Mu‘tadid’s 
treachery against his father al-Mu‘tadid without saying, however, that 
al-Mu‘tadid killed his son for having plotted his murder. The trouble 
between the two began, however, with Ism4a‘il’s refusal to carry out his 
father’s orders to attack Cordova. Isma‘il’s refusal, according to Ibn 
Hayyan, was partly because Isma‘il had expected Badis to come to the 
rescue of his ally Ibn al-Saqqa?’, the wazir of Abu ’1-Walid Ibn Jahwar.°° 
Ibn Bassam says that Ibn al-Saqqa?’s murder (455/1063) was at the in- 
stigation of al-Mu‘tadid who aspired to seize Cordova.’ Following his 
murder of his father’s wazir, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Jahwar is said to have 
visited Seville and to have concluded an alliance with al-Mu‘tadid.58 
‘Abd Allah, however, mentions neither the murder of Ibn al-Saqqa? nor 
the ensuing rapprochement between Cordova and Seville probably 
because, as has already been suggested, he does not want to emphasise 
the long-standing enmity between his dynasty and that of al-Mu‘tamid. 

In 456/1064, two events took place which shook the whole of al- 
Andalus to its foundations but, surprisingly, ‘Abd Allah makes no men- 
tion of either. These were the seizure of Barbastro by the Normans*? and 
the loss of Coimbra to Ferdinand I,®° King of Castile and Leén, who had 
devoted the last ten years of his reign to the cause of the Reconquest. The 
author’s failure to mention either of the two events can possibly be ex- 
plained by the fact that he does not want to draw attention to the divi- 
sions in the ranks of the 7a”:fa princes, their weakness and their failure to 
defend fellow Muslims against the growing Christian threat from the 
north. It seems, however, that, unlike the princes of Seville, Badajoz, 
Toledo and Saragossa, Badis paid no tribute either to Ferdinand or to 
any of his sons after him since ‘Abd Allah tells us that Alphonso VI 
demanded tribute for the first time from him shortly after the latter’s ac- 
cession to the throne.®! 

Muslim historians often speak of the inflammatory effect of the long 
poem which the fagih Abu Ishaq al-Ilbiri composed, calling on Badis and 
the Sanhaja to get rid of the Jews and their domination in Granada. As a 
result of this poem, it is said, the Sanhaja and the common people rose 


58 Tibyan, 32. 
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against the Jews, killed Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla and massacred a large 
number of Jews in Granada (459/1066).° Yet, although ‘Abd Allah 
speaks at length of Ibn al-Naghrilla’s rise to power and the cir- 
cumstances of his downfall, he makes no mention at all of either the 
poem or its author. Here the probable motive for his silence is to avoid 
any admission that jurists were critical of his grandfather’s policy of 
employing Jews as wazirs to the exclusion of Muslims. 


(d) ‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin (r.465-483/1073-1090) 


‘Abd Allah was hardly eighteen years of age when he succeeded his 
grandfather to the throne of Granada. The neighbouring 7@fa princes 
seized the opportunity to attack his territory. Foremost among these was 
al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad who, with the help of Alphonso VI, took to 
harassing Granada. Fortunately for ‘Abd Allah, however, al-Mu‘tamid 
was soon preoccupied with Cordova and, lest he should be exposed again 
to a joint attack from the ‘Abbadids and their Castilian allies, “Abd Allah 
concluded an agreement with Alphonso whereby he undertook to pay 
him an annual tribute of 10,000 dinars and had to surrender a number of 
fortresses to al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad.® 

Following the conclusion of this agreement, events developed quickly 
in the Zirid’s favour, with troubles breaking out in Toledo, al- 
Mu‘tamid’s preoccupation with Murcia and Ibn ‘Ammar, and with 
Alphonso VI turning his attention to expansion in the direction of Bada- 
joz and Toledo. Taking advantage of the situation, he got rid of his chief 
wazir Simaja and concentrated all power in his own hands. He was vic- 
torious in the punitive expeditions he mounted against the princes of 
Almeria and Malaga who had encroached upon his territory during his 
trouble with Ibn ‘Abbad and Alphonso. 

The author’s account of Alphonso’s tactics for weakening and harass- 
ing Toledo before eventually taking it is the more significant since it is 
the eyewitness account of a well-informed and contemporary Ta7ifa 
prince. Alphonso used the same tactics against al-Mu‘tamid, thus driv- 
ing him to seek the help of the Almoravids. The Tzbyan is the only con- 
temporary source for the agreement concluded between Yusuf b. 
Tashufin and an Andalusian delegation representing al-Mu‘tamid and 
‘Abd Allah providing for joint action against Alphonso and non- 
interference by the Almoravids in the internal affairs of the Taifa 
kingdoms.®* Moreover, the details relating to the Almoravids’ sudden 
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occupation of Algeciras after al-Mu‘tamid’s procrastination in handing 
it over to them are unique and would seem to be more credible than the 
accounts of later historians. 

Unlike the accounts of later Muslim historians,® the author’s version 
of the battle of al-Zallaqa/Sagrajas is of a factual and objective character 
and, unlike later Muslim accounts, devoid of flamboyancy and exag- 
geration. He does not describe the battle, in which he took part, as 
decisive but simply comments that Yusuf emerged ‘‘safe and 
victorious’’, and that the casualties were heavy on both sides. Also, in 
speaking of Alphonso, the amir avers that he was eager to engage and was 
confident of victory whereas Yusuf displayed great caution and a certain 
reluctance to meet the enemy. 

Hardly had the Almoravids returned to Morocco after the Aledo 
campaign than Alphonso demanded from ‘Abd Allah the payment of 
outstanding tribute. The latter had to pay because, he says, he could not 
resist him and because the Almoravids had left no army in al-Andalus. 
He paid the money out of his own pocket ‘‘without exacting one dirham 
from a Muslim’’® The rebellion of the Jews of Lucena at this juncture 
was probably caused by the additional taxes ‘Abd Allah had imposed on 
them in order to meet his new financial obligations to Alphonso VI. 

The author stresses time and again that his defamation in the eyes of 
the Almoravid was the work of the fagih Ibn al-Qulay‘i and other jurists 
and functionaries who had defected and falsely accused him of collusion 
with the Christians against the Almoravids.°®’ 

Yusuf’s third crossing to al-Andalus had no other objective than to 
depose ‘Abd Allah who, initially, seems to have been bent on resistance, 
though he soon decided to surrender after seeing his fortresses surrender 
one by one to the Almoravids without so much as a fight, after helplessly 
witnessing the desertion of his trusted Berber troops to the Almoravids 
because of ties of kinship, and after finding all classes of people in 
Granada in sympathy with the Almoravids because of their desire for 
freedom from Zirid authority and the burdens of taxation. 

After being granted safe conduct, ‘Abd Allah was banished to Moroc- 
co. Then came the turn of the princes of Seville, Almerfa and Badajoz 
whose kingdoms were also annexed by the Almoravids. 

The author’s narrative ends with a mere passing reference to the ef- 
forts of the Almoravids to rescue Valencia which had fallen into the 
hands of the Cid el Campeador on 30 Jumada I, 487/June 16, 1094. 


8 Cf. Qurtas, 95f./tr.284ff.; Hulal, 46ff.; Hespéeris, XL (1953), 35; Rawd, 88ff./ 
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‘Abd Allah has left a gap in his script, he informs us, in the hope of being 
able to fill it after the recovery of Valencia by the Muslims. 

As is to be expected, the author’s account about the events which took 
place during his reign is full and scarcely any significant event during 
that period in the history of al-Andalus is left out. Naturally, some of his 
accounts are at variance with the versions of later chroniclers, a fact 
which may be explained by a desire on his part to defend his actions or 
view points. 

The prince seems to be rather biased in his account of the wazir Sima- 
ja, who is described by Ibn al-Khatib as brave and competent and to 
whom, in large measure, Granada owed its survival as an independent 
entity when, after Badis’ death, the neighbouring 7a*fa princes were 
casting covetous eyes on it. ‘Abd Allah, however, accuses Simaja of 
despotism and of trying to exclude the minor prince from any real power 
in Granada. In his condemnation of his former wazir, ‘Abd Allah is 
understandably seeking to justify his own decision to dismiss him and 
assume sole control of affairs in Granada. 

Ibn al-Abbar alleges that, irrespective of whether or not he was invited 
to come to al-Andalus, Yusuf b. Tashufin was planning to come to fight 
the Christians and that, aware of Yusuf’s intention, al-Mu‘tamid decid- 
ed to take the initiative himself and invite him.®? ‘Abd Allah, however, 
says that al-Mu‘tamid’s envoys as well as his own called on Yisuf and 
concluded with him an agreement on joint action against the Christians. 
This version seems to be more plausible than that of Ibn al-Abbar. 

Our author gives one reason for al-Mu‘tamid’s appeal to Yusuf b. 
Tashufin to come to the rescue of al-Andalus, namely the growing threat 
of Alphonso VI and his demand for the surrender of fortresses. Al- 
Himyari, however, gives two more reasons, the delay on the part of al- 
Mu‘tamid in the payment of tribute to Alphonso because of al- 
Mu‘tamid’s wars with Ibn Sumadih and the request by Alphonso that 
his pregnant wife be allowed to stay at Madinat al-Zahra? and visit the 
Mosque of Cordova before giving birth to her child.” The amir makes no 
mention either of this or of the story, oft-repeated in Andalusian sources, 
namely that al-Mu*tamid killed Alphonso’s Jewish emissary, Ibn Shalib, 
who had come to Seville to collect the annual tribute but refused to ac- 
cept the money paid because of debasement of the currency, and that the 
emissary’s murder precipitated Alphonso’s attack on _ Seville 


(475/1082).”! 
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As already stated, the size of Alphonso’s army at al-Zallaga and the 
number of casualties sustained by the Christians in that battle have been 
greatly exaggerated by later Muslim historians.’? ‘Abd Allah’s version is 
probably that nearest to the truth for, apart from the fact that he himself 
took part in the battle, it is most unlikely that he, a captive of the 
Almoravids in Aghmat, would have belittled their victory or 
misrepresented the facts had they been more favourable to the 
Almoravids or had they been as depicted by later historians. 

Al-Himyari declares that, immediately after the victory at al-Zallaqa, 
al-Mu‘tamid urged Yusuf to pursue the fleeing Castilians while in 
disarray but that Yusuf would not agree to this suggestion.’3 ‘Abd Allah, 
however, has nothing to say on the subject, nor does he reiterate the ac- 
counts of later Muslim historians to the effect that the Almoravid had to 
return in haste to Morocco after receiving news of the death of his eldest 
son and heir, Abu Bakr, or for some other urgent reason.’* Our author, 
however, gives another, and unique, reason, namely that Yusuf did not 
want to prolong his stay in al-Andalus lest he should alienate the An- 
dalusian princes who feared that their subjects might align themselves 
with Yusuf after al-Zallaga. 

Throughout the 7ibyan, the author often refers to Yusuf b. Tashufin 
as the Amir of the Muslims (amir al-muslimin) and does not say, as Ibn Abi 
Zar‘ does, that Yusuf was awarded the title immediately after the victory 
at al-Zallaga.7> Obviously Ibn Abi Zar‘’s account is not true for ‘Abd 
Allah, who was present, would not otherwise have omitted it. Moreover, 
modern research has shown that Yusuf b. Tashufin had already borne 
the title for some time before his first crossing to al-Andalus and that he 
had probably assumed the title as early as 466/1074 after his capture of 
Féz.76 

‘Abd Allah is said to have released the fagih Ibn al-Qulay‘I following 
the entreaties of the author’s mother who was afraid that her son might 
suffer for maltreating such a holy man.’” The amir, himself, however, 
only says that he released Ibn al-Qulay‘i after the latter had undertaken 
to join a rabita.”® Again, the author does not say, as does Ibn al-Sayrafi, 
that Mu’?ammal was set free on orders from Yusuf b. Tashufin.79 
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Ibn al-Khatib, quoting Ibn al-Sayrafi, speaks in glowing terms of the 
bravery and chivalry of Muqatil b. ‘Atiyya al-Birzali (el Royo) who 
distinguished himself at the battle of Nivar (478/1085) against the 
Christians and later thwarted al-Mu‘tamid’s designs on Lucena only to 
be rewarded by being dismissed by ‘Abd Allah from the governorship of 
Lucena, an act which led to his defection to the Almoravids.® Surpris- 
ingly, our author says nothing of Muqatil nor does he extol his bravery 
at the battle of Nivar, which he actually mentions in his narrative, pro- 
bably because Mudqatil had been suspected by the amir of having pro- 
Almoravid sympathies and because of his eventual defection to the 
Almoravids. 

Finally, ‘Abd Allah tells us that, when attacked by the Almoravids, 
al-Mu‘tamid appealed to Alphonso VI for help but this was not forth- 
coming, for Alphonso was afraid of being trapped.®*! Later Muslim 
sources, however, maintain that Alphonso did in fact send an army to 
help al-Mu‘tamid, that the Castilians were defeated by the Almoravids 
at Jaén and Palma, near Seville, and that the losses of the Almoravids 
were so heavy that later they called for al-Mu‘tamid’s execution.®? Ibn 
Abi Zar‘ says that the Castilians were defeated by the Almoravids in the 
vicinity of Almoddvar del Rio®* and Ibn Khaldin observes that 
Alphonso tried in vain to save al-Mu‘tamid.** 


5. The Author 
(a) Life and general policy 


Apart from what the author of the 77byan tells us about himself in this 
work, all that we have about him are the biographies in Ibn al-Khatib’s 
Thata and A‘mal®> based on material derived from earlier historians such 
as Ibn al-Sayrafi and al-Ghafiqi—whose works have not survived—and 
a short fragment of Ibn ‘Idhari’s al-Bayan al-mughrib.*° 

Al-Muzaffar Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin b. Badis b. 
Habis b. Maksan b. Ziri b. Manad, to give him his full name, was born, 
at the earliest in 447/1055-6. After Buluggin’s death (456/1064), Badis 
nominated ‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin as heir giving him precedence over 
Badis’ own son Maksan and over ‘Abd Allah’s elder brother, Tamim. 
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Due to an unfortunate lacuna in the manuscript covering the last five 
_years of Badis’ reign, the author’s own account about the circumstances 

in which he succeeded to the throne after his grandfather’s death in 
Shawwal 465/June 10-July 8, 1073 has not come down to us. Ibn al- 
Khatib, however, who had access both to the complete text of our work 
at Aghmat and to Ibn al-Sayrafi’s history of the Almoravids, says that 
‘Abd Allah was preferred by the elders of the Sanhaja to his paternal 
uncle Maksan because of the latter’s cruelty and misconduct.®’ 

Fortunately for ‘Abd Allah, who was barely eighteen years of age at 
the time of his accession, the astute and able wazir Simaja, a leading 
Sanhaja, was at the helm, and it was largely thanks to him that the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Granada was safeguarded.®* 

After having concluded an agreement with Alphonso VI and al- 
Mu<tamid, ‘Abd Allah turned his attention to the internal reorganisation 
of his kingdom. To secure sole control of affairs, he dismissed Simaja 
and his protégés from their posts and personally led successful campaigns 
against Almeria and Malaga. In the author’s own words, the period of 
his reign immediately preceding the fall of Toledo into Alphonso’s hands 
was a happy phase in his reign troubled only by Alphonso’s threat to al- 
Andalus.®9 

‘Abd Allah joined al-Mu‘tamid in appealing to the Almoravids for 
help and he subsequently took part in the battle of al-Zallaqga/Sagrajas and 
the siege of Aledo. Growing suspicious and pessimistic after the Aledo 
campaign in the face of intrigues against him by Ibn al-Qulay‘i and the 
hostility of his brother Tamim, ruler of Malaga, ‘Abd Allah began to 
strengthen his fortifications and to stock his fortresses with provisions, as 
a precautionary measure, probably having learnt a lesson from the long 
siege of Aledo. 

It is noteworthy that, during this period, ‘Abd Allah sought to win 
over the Sanhaja in Granada by enlisting more of their numbers in his 
service, thereby redressing the balance which, for some time, he says, 
had been tilted in favour of the Zanata%—a step taken by him at that 
particular time probably to ingratiate himself with the Sanhaja 
Almoravids. 

It is interesting to note the author’s attachment to his mother 
throughout his career: he singled her out to accompany him when he left 
Granada to surrender to the Almoravid and it was partly out of 
deference to her that he had earlier suspended hostilities against his 
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During his banishment, two sons and a daughter were born to the 
amir. As an exile he expresses his gratitude to Yusuf b. Tashufin for his 
kindness to him. Ibn al-Sayrafi says that, owing to ‘Abd Allah’s obe- 
dience and easy manner, his requests were granted, and a stipend was 
assigned to him by Yusuf. The date of the Zirid’s death is not known but 
he is said to have left his children a large inheritance.% 

By a 6th/12th century Andalusian chronicler, ‘Abd Allah is described 
as cowardly, pleasure-seeking, and having no interest in women. He is 
also taken to task for employing inexperienced nonentities as wazirs.%% 

As for the charge of cowardice, ‘Abd Allah does himself admit that he 
is by nature prone to pessimism and melancholy, but there is nothing 
in his career to point to cowardice as a particular trait in him. He fought 
the Christians at the battle of Nivar at a time when other Andalusian 
princes were very reluctant to do so. At the beginning of his reign, he 
firmly resisted the attacks against his territory mounted by al-Mu‘tamid 
and his Castilian allies. He fought and triumphed over al-Mu‘tasim Ibn 
Sumadih and Tamim, and participated in person in both the battle of al- 
Zallaga and the siege of Aledo. He also seriously contemplated for a time 
resisting the Almoravids by force and changed his mind only after being 
deserted by his troops and subjects. He was, however, extremely 
cautious and very reluctant to take risks.°° Like other Andalusian 
princes, all that he wished for, no doubt, was to be left alone and in peace 
in his small kingdom. 

‘Abd Allah strongly denies that he was pleasure-seeking and, indeed, 
unlike other 7a*ifa princes, he was not notorious for his extravagances 
and pursuit of pleasure nor for maintaining a large retinue of court poets 
or panegyrists.%° Early in his reign, Simaja did try to keep the young 
prince preoccupied with female slaves and various jaunts but apparently 
without success. The amir explicitly denies addiction to wine and main- 
tains that the handsome youngsters at his court were for adornment and 
service as they could perform duties which do not become older people.’ 
In the closing chapter of the book, he strongly rebuts the charges of pro- 
fligacy and carelessness and expresses pride in the fact that, throughout 
his reign, he shed no innocent blood, laid no unlawful hand on property, 
and committed no offences against God’s law.% 
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As for his wazirs, ‘Abd Allah tells us that, after ridding himself of 
Simaja, he appointed no other person to the office.°? The pro-Almoravid 
Ibn al-Sayrafi, however, says that, of ‘Abd Allah’s wazirs, the only 
capable ones were his katib Ibn Abi Khaythama, his grandfather’s ‘abd 
Mu’ammal, and his own ‘abd Ja‘far.'°° But all three of them were still in 
his service until almost his last days in Granada. Indeed, the first-named 
of them seems to have been retained in his service till the very end, since 
the prince says that his mother had deposited some possessions with a 
female servant of ‘my katib’’, Ibn Abi Khaythama.!*! As for Mu’ammal 
and Ja‘far, they defected to the Almoravids only shortly before the fall of 
Granada. 

Not unnaturally, the author is at pains to rebut the charges of collu- 
sion with Alphonso VI which had been levelled against him. Had he 
wanted to obtain Alphonso’s help, he argues not unconvincingly, 
Granada would have been filled with Christian troops long before the 
Almoravids ever reached Ceuta.!°? He adds that it would have been out 
of the question for him to seek such help, firstly for religious reasons and, 
secondly, because had he done so and had the Christians been defeated, 
he would certainly have been put to death by the Almoravids, while in 
the event of a Christian victory he would have been a mere puppet in 
their hands and have felt ashamed to appear before people.'°? Having 
safeguarded himself against Alphonso’s attack and having strengthened 
his fortifications and done his best to win the loyalty of his troops, !%* 
‘Abd Allah believed that he was quite immune from Almoravid attacks 
especially after the latter’s recent failure to capture the fortress of Aledo. 

It appears from what both he and later historians say that ‘Abd Allah 
had amassed a substantial fortune. Replying to his critics, he stresses 
that the money was not exacted unlawfully from Muslims, that his 
wealth was used to uphold the prestige and dignity of the kingdom and to 
ensure its safety and that he had no reputation for squandering money 
on poets and hangers-on.'% Yet after his surrender and resignation to 
the loss of his wealth, the Zirid surprisingly refers to the dubious origins 
of this wealth,!° a reference probably to what he had inherited from his 
grandfather and to the money reaching the treasury from governors and 
tax-collectors. 
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(b) Education 


Following his father’s untimely death, ‘Abd Allah was removed by his 
grandfather from school (maktab) on the grounds that he had already had 
adequate skill in writing (Aztaba) and Quran recital (tilawat al-Qur?an).'°7 
One is the more surprised therefore, that despite the fact that he had 
given up formal education at a tender age, the author is well informed 
and versed in Arabic language and literature and the book, although oc- 
casionally influenced by the Granadan vernacular of the time, is written 
in a fairly lucid style. Unlike other members of his dynasty, ‘Abd Allah 
seems to have been endowed with a certain literary talent and to have 
been widely read as can be seen from his grasp of the Arabic language 
and his inclusion of a vast number of Quranic verses, Traditions 
(hadiths), poetic quotations, proverbs, and sayings on a wide range of 
topics. The prince must be referring to himself when he relates how, on 
being asked how he had attained all the knowledge he had, a certain man 
replied that he acquired it through an intelligent mind and an inquisitive 
tongue. !° 

Although only al-Jahiz’s Kitab al-hayawan and Ibn al-Mugaffa‘’s Kitab 
Kalila wa-Dimna are specifically mentioned by the author,'® the large 
number of verses, proverbs and adages, he quotes, are undoubtedly 
derived from the leading literary works and anthologies of the time, and 
with these he must have been familiar. Some could only just have reach- 
ed al-Andalus from the East,!!° such as the Aghani, ‘Uyun al-akhbar, 
Yatimat al-dahr, and Rasail ikhwan al-safa’, to say nothing of the diwans of 
certain leading poets such as al-Mutanabbi and al-Nabigha al- 
Dhubyani. ‘Abd Allah must have learnt many verses, proverbs and 
adages by heart, for it is most unlikely that he took with him to Aghmat 
any books or diwans of poetry. Indeed, the author explicitly says in the 
closing chapter of the book that he will include in it ‘‘some specimens of 
literature and biographies which come to my mind.’’!!! 

The fact that the scope of our author’s learning is not confined to figh 
and adab but extends to medical, astrological, and astronomical 
knowledge gives some idea of the cultural level, versatility, and diver- 
sified knowledge attained by some members of the upper classes and of 
the royal houses of his day. It is indeed surprising that, despite his up- 
bringing in a Berber royal house, whose members, in contrast to their 
contemporary Andalusian counterparts, were not particularly noted for 
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their interest in poetry and literature, ‘Abd Allah had attained a 
relatively high cultural level. The book certainly bears witness to the 
author’s grasp of the Arabic language. In this respect he stands in 
marked contrast to his grandfather and his kinsmen who, if we are to 
believe Ibn Hayyan, spoke Berber at home and among themselves.!!? 

In the last chapter of the book, the amir promises to include in it some 
of his own verses,'!3 but, unfortunately, none appear in the extant 
manuscript. Ibn al-Khatib, who was presented with a copy of the book 
during his visit to Aghmat in 761/1360, does, however, remark that the 
Zirid concluded his book with some of his verses which ‘‘testify to his 
ability.’’!'* Al-Ghafiqi describes the amir as a talented poet with good 
poetry.'45 Our author, however, does not seem to have shared al- 
GhAfiqi’s view on this point, for he admits that he used to find great dif- 
ficulty in composing one or two verses ‘‘as though it was strange to come 
by from other than its source.’’!'6 

Al-Ghafiqi mentions another of ‘Abd Allah’s skills namely, 
calligraphy, a much prized and highly respected accomplishment in 
those days. A copy of the Qur’an, in the amir’s beautiful and exquisite 
hand, was, he tells us, to be seen in Granada.!!” 

‘Abd Allah takes the attitude of a staunch Sunni Muslim in his defence 
of revealed religions in general, and the Muslim faith in particular, and 
seeks to rebut the arguments of atheists and of those among the People of 
the Book who disbelieve in the message of the Prophet Muhammad. In 
his argument, he is as forceful and outspoken as Ibn Hazm, al-Baji or 
any other leading contemporary Andalusian fagih in replying to atheists 
and adherents of other faiths. 

It is noteworthy, however, that despite his defence of orthodox Islam 
and despite the supremacy of the Almoravids in Morocco and al- 
Andalus, the prince does not hesitate to discuss such delicate subjects as 
astrology and wine-bibbing, a fact which would seem to indicate a 
measure of tolerance on the part of his Almoravid captors. Setting out at 
some length the standpoint of astrologers, he quotes one astrologer as 
saying that they do not claim that planets determine events (fa‘i/a) but 
merely say that they exercise an influence on them (musarrifa) without 
indicating for certain that something will take place or otherwise. They 
therefore reject any accusation of heresy and atheism. After affirming 
that the unknown is known only to God, our author goes on to observe 


112° Dhakhira, 1/2, 174. 
"3 Tibyan, 178. 

"4 Nufadat al-jirab, 56. 
"5 Thata, III, 379-80. 
116 Tibyan, 178. 

"7 Thata, III, 380. 
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that the astrologers’ claim is not so dissimilar to what Sunni Muslims 
maintain.''® Furthermore, throughout the book, he often quotes 
astrologers’ predictions concerning his own fortune and the fortunes of 
other Tafa princes.!19 

As for wine-bibbing, this was a common practice in al-Andalus, 
especially under the Tafa princes.'?° Indeed, the author surprisingly 
often refers to the wine-drinking habits of his father and grandfather. !?! 
However, despite the fact that the practice is strictly forbidden by the 
Muslim faith and was strongly frowned upon by the Almoravids and the 
Jugaha?, ‘Abd Allah surprisingly does not hesitate to discuss the subject at 
some length, citing some relevant anecdotes, sayings, and a number of 
Abu Nuwas’s verses on the subject. On the other hand, he hastens to 
assert that no good comes out of doing anything which is forbidden by 
the faith and that God has turned him away (taba) from the practice. !22 

One notices that, after his deposition and banishment, the prince often 
expresses sentiments of resignation and asceticism (zuAd) after all the 
wealth and power he had attained, and concludes, quite understandably, 
that this is bound to come to an end sooner or later and that a wise man, 
therefore, is he who devotes his life to good deeds and is content to obtain 
for himself and his family the minimum of accommodation and sub- 
sistence.1?3 


18 Tibyan, 190. 

19 Tbid., 179, 15, 78. 
120 Nafh, IV, 199. 

121 Tibyan, 40, 53. 
122 Ibid., 185, 202. 

3 Ibid., 196. 
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Genealogical Table of the Zirids of al-Andalus showing their relationship with their 
kinsmen the Zirids of Ifriqiya and the Hammadids of the Central Maghrib. 


Ziri b. Manad (d.360/971) 


| | 


Other sons Buluggin (d.373/984) (1) Zawi (left Granada Maksan 
for Qayrawan 410/1019) (d.391/1001) 
Al-Mansiur Hammad Other Halali Buluggin (2) Habis Hubasa 
(d.386/996) (d.419/1028) sons (d.429/ (d.402/ 
| 1038) 1012) 
Badis Bana Hammad of (3) Be Sie - ee 
(d.406/1016) —al-Qal‘a (d.465/1073) 58 
(405-547/1015-1152) 

Al-Mu‘izz Buluggin Maksan 
(d.454/1162) (d.456/1064) (d.479/1086) 
Zirids of Ifriqiya 
(361-543/972-1148) (4) ‘Abd Allah (of Granada) Tamim (of Malaga) 

(deposed 483/1090) (deposed 483/1090; 


d.488/1095) 


Zirids of Granada 
(403-483/1013-90) 
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CHAPTER ONE 


p. 1 [1] 
[Lacuna] ... and the use of unfamiliar vocabulary which many people 
cannot understand. Such a practice surely will lead to coarseness in ex- 
pression which is repugnant to the ear. Words which emanate from the 
heart make an impression on the heart.! 

There is no good in a trembling shooter or a timid speaker, for timidi- 
ty stems from fear which is an offshoot of caution. One who is too 
cautious is liable to lose one’s head, and one who is apprehensive will 
lead a miserable life. Such a state is not conducive to natural inspiration 
to which the tongue responds and through which the heart is enlivened. 
If prevented from realising what it desires, a soul becomes confused and 
appears to be stricken by a breakdown of the mind. 

A speaker or writer should not follow his whims completely, for a man 
who is obsessed with one point of view will always impose his case,” nor 
should he refrain from this, otherwise he would be as though he was 
building on no foundation and striving for no end. In this way, one 
might unconsciously benefit others while harming oneself. Instead, a 
man must concentrate on two points, namely striving to realise his am- 

p. 2 bition and aspiration | without allowing this to harm his reputation or 
provide his enemy with a target. Any statement that is not true is idle 
talk. 

To observe anything other than good quality is not a good thing in an 
author of a book or a narrator, since he is merely producing what others 
before him have done. Everyone should give of his best. Writers of the 
past have left nothing for later authors. Had people merely repeated 
what others have said, no one would have been heard bidding us to do 
good and to refrain from doing wrong,’ nor would anyone come to the 
fore. It is better to abide by God’s exhortation: ‘‘Who hear advice and 
follow the best thereof.’’ (Qur’an, XX XIX, 18). 

My intention in this enterprise of mine is not to narrate some enter- 
taining tale or some strange anecdote or an edifying or profitable notion. 
A reader of my book may perhaps be in possession of, or have heard 
about, some well-known story about my dynasty which is not related 
here and will, therefore, take the author to task. The fact, however, is as 
I have stated. That is, unless it is a report which lends support to the 
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author’s argument or justifies an act that might have seemed ambiguous 
to an ignorant person or posed problems to a listener unaware of the true 
facts, thus leading him to speak irresponsibly and to support against the 
author such persons as were unlikely to lose much from their defamation 
of others, having slandered the absent and the dead who were unable to 
fend for themselves. Or unless it is a report which has not been ade- 
quately explained. The author may also show a skill and knowledge 
which will be recognised and spread after his death. This is the kind of 
thing which an author must most certainly seek to attain as he dedicates 
his mind and senses to epitomise it if he be encouraged by a sense of joy 

p. 3 in receiving praise, dislike for a bad name and eagerness for glory | and 
is, at the same time, helped by his eager will and natural ability. Other- 
wise, he will fall short of his aim, and his power of expression will be 
found wanting. 

Two opposite attributes cannot be combined in one person or in any 
other creature. When one is removed, the other predominates. Thus if 
life disappears, death must occur; if health disappears, illness must oc- 
cur; if misfortune disappears, relief must occur. This is the course of all 
things. Thus if someone works wholly for the hereafter, he will inevitably 
lead a more restricted life on earth. 

Hence you will perceive that should the author of this book aim at 
producing high-sounding words and rhymed phrases, the sense would be 
adversely affected.* Even if he might manage to explain it, he would only 
succeed after hovering about it and perhaps might render it in a form 
other than that which it should have. And if the meaning be complete, 
the expression would be found deficient—as it has been said: ‘‘When the 
mind attains perfection, speech decreases.’’® 

I believe it is better for a composition to give a continuous, rather than 
a disconnected, narrative. I would like, therefore, to give my book the 
form of a narrative account—for ‘‘a narrative has digressions’’ [lit. 
several ways]®’—and to draw comparisons from various parts of the 
book. In this way, the book will come out as one whole and will have as 
complete a text as possible. 


[2] 

Anyone who is ignorant of this world in which he is living and which 
he sees with his eyes and feels with all his senses must be proportionately 
ignorant of the hereafter, which can be known only through thinking and 

p. 4 reflection, unless | we exclude exhortations in the Quran and references 
by the Prophet. God says: ‘‘But only men of understanding heed.’’ 
(Qur’an, XIII, 19). What is good for oneself may not be good for others. 
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The basis of all knowledge is man’s knowledge of his religion and his 
firm belief in life after death and the fact that he has not been created in 
vain. If man’s knowledge about all this is correct, it is more becoming for 
him to benefit from it during his life time which he can see with his own 
eyes. 

Men are of three kinds: he who knows and acts accordingly—he it is 
who is invited to the Kingdom of Heaven; he who knows but does not act 
accordingly—he it is whose punishment is twofold;’ and he who neither 
knows nor acts—it is such a man who, on death, dies like men in pre- 
Islamic days. He only has a sure knowledge of his religion when it is not 
impugned by an unbeliever or by one who wishes to undermine his faith. 
If such a man enjoys a better judgment than that of the atheist type, he 
would be aware of the superiority of his own position. His belief will 
arise from conviction and good opinion and not out of indifference or 
imitation leading to weakness and doubt. 

As for the atheistic types—and here I leave aside the people of the Two 
Books—such as polytheists and others, their error is manifest and calls 
for neither comparison nor examination. As for the allegation of the 
People of the Book that they are right, that their religion is the true 
religion and that what they say annuls all that is held by others, the re- 
joinder is: ‘‘If you allege that, after your prophet, there is no other pro- 
phet or system of behaviour, your argument can be true only if you 
disbelieve in the prophets who preceded your prophet. Were not there 
before Moses religious laws and revealed books and several prophets? If 
one were to accept your view that no religion annuls another religion, 
then your religion is not something that is binding.’’® 

God Almighty does not leave His creatures forsaken and neglected,°® 

p. 5 for He says |: ‘‘And there is not a nation but a warner hath passed 
among them.” (Quran, XXV, 24). Errors were manifest for the periods 
between prophets during which people worshipped idols and worshipped 
one another, and so it was God’s wisdom and wish neither to leave men 
to persevere in their ‘‘religions’’ nor to grant a respite to people who 
worship other gods than Him, until He sent Muhammad ‘‘with the 
Truth, a bearer of glad tidings and a warner.’’ (Qur’an, XXV, 24; 
XXIII, 45). The Prophet, therefore, addressed men through the Quran, 
struggled for the sake of the Merciful, laid down practices, and enjoined 
good conduct and forbade evil. At that time, the People of the Book had 
erred, disagreed among themselves and refuted one another in such a 
way that no group could be held to have the true religious law together 
with another group [lacuna]. Finally God put the seal on the office of 
Messenger by sending our Prophet in order to make clear to him that 
which He had enjoined on men and so that He may cause it to prevail 
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over all religion'® lest they should say, ‘‘We have received neither a 
bearer of glad tidings nor a warner.’’ God Almighty says: ‘‘For each we 
have appointed a divine law and a traced-out way.”’ (Qur’an, V, 48). The 
proof against them is quite clear, as I have stated, in accordance with 
both reason and argument. As for the exposition of the prophethood of 
our Prophet, as shown in the miraculous signs achieved at his hands, this 
is something beyond description."! 

Even if you were to convince them by some of these proofs, those of 
them who profess to be well-versed and sound in learning would reply by 
saying, ‘‘Surely he was a Messenger to the Arabs!’’ You can thus see 
that this is self-contradictory and how, by saying this, they acknowledge 
the Prophet’s message. If such a person acknowledges the Prophet’s 
message, he must believe in all that the Prophet said or did. Moreover, 
God says: ‘‘And We have not sent thee save as a bearer of good tidings 
and a warner unto all mankind.’’ (Qur’an, XXXIV, 28). The Prophet 
said: ‘‘I have been sent to the black, the white, the free and the slave.’’!? 
Such people, therefore, cannot deny completely, nor yet can they believe 
in one thing and disbelieve in another. 


[3] 

p.6 — Man, of necessity, knows the Creator through reason, for He says, 
‘*And if thou ask them who created them, they will surely say: God.’’ 
(Qur’an, XLII, 87). Had people in this matter been left merely to what 
they themselves could deduce and that which reason alone could com- 
prehend, they would not have made much progress. They would have 
been weak and unable to uphold the commands to do good and the pro- 
hibitions against doing evil'? which they themselves had ordained and 
desired. Moreover, the ignorant and the common people among them 
would have patiently laboured under overwhelming oppression and no 
one would have heeded the pronouncements of the reasoning being and 
all that followed therefrom. Man’s blessing, therefore, lay in God’s 
desire to bring about the well-being of the world through the despatch of 
Messengers so that their missions might serve as a panacea for the ills in 
men’s hearts and as guidance and mercy. In this way, he who had 
perceived God through reason would be doubly blessed by having 
knowledge of God through certainty. God has promised him reward and 
warned him of punishment in order to dispel doubt and make him 
believe in the Resurrection and so that the masses might follow willy- 
nilly.!4 

Do you not perceive that nothing in this world can be true if it be bas- 
ed on assumption without any certainty? How much more the hereafter 
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[lacuna]. Doubt has denied Tradition and religious law. The assumption 
of a person in doubt is erroneous. The judgment of the Creator cannot 
be subject to analogy (gzyas). How could it be, when He is the Creator of 
analogy and the bestower of reason through which we _ perceive 
everything? Do you not perceive that no one has arrived at the truth 
about the nature of the soul? The question is the subject of argument 
between theologians, on the one hand, and natural philosophers and 
materialists on the other. Right can lie on one side only; they act 
haphazardly. If you look at the facts, you will find that truth lies with 
the adherents of the Sunna (sharia), because they possess the Qur’an | and 
the Tradition of the Prophet and they, therefore, speak on the basis of 
principle whereas others speak on the basis of argument: ‘‘They follow 
naught but an opinion, and they do but guess.’’ (Qur’an, VI, 116). 
You will find many atheists who disbelieve in the unknown and say, 
“‘T only know what I feel with my senses, be it hot, cold, moist or dry. 
Past events I have comprehended with my mind, but I do not know what 
will happen in the future, and I am only what I am now.’’ To such an 
atheist one can reply with the following argument: ‘‘Do you know how 
you came to know all this?’’ His answer will be: ‘‘I knew it through the 
soul, which learnt it through reason, which is the highest of all stages.”’ 
The rejoinder to this is: ‘‘If you knew through reason what you now 
know, you can have had nothing prior to reason through which to know 
reason nor could you have known your ownself, nor could you have 
learnt and thus equipped it with reasoning or reflection. The Bestower of 
reason Who created you and formed you as He wished is capable of 
providing you with refuge and of not leaving you to your own devices; '® 
He has not created you in vain.!” If only you knew, wretched creature, 
that reason will be wearisome and a burden to you on the Day of Resur- 
rection if you use it to deny your Lord’s signs, for God Almighty says: 
‘‘But their ears and eyes and hearts availed them naught since they 
denied the revelations of God.’’ (Quran, XLVI, 26). And He says: 
‘‘And he hath coined for Us a similitude, and hath forgotten the fact of 
his creation.’’ (Qur’an, XXXVI, 78). The Messengers of God have ac- 
complished signs which are beyond the bounds of nature, so that they 
will prove to people more surprising and miraculous thereby making 
most men believe in them. God Almighty has ordered us to believe in 
what is beyond the realm of reason and analogy. An ungrateful believer 
cannot, therefore, deny God’s ability to do what He wishes. '® Such is the 
| case with natural philosophers who maintain that Nature governs 
everything, knows more than the most learned and is wiser than the 
wisest. They add that Nature can be beneficial to the body in a way that 
cannot be understood by physicians even if they do their utmost. Others 
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say that Nature is a mere name indicative of nothing, the essence of 
which is unknown and unknowable. Here is the case against them:'° Is 
there just one Nature or are there many? They may reply by saying that 
everthing has a nature of its own. But I see opposites none of which can 
possibly qualify for Divine Nature as long as there is something in op- 
position to it. This was the reasoning of Abraham with his people and the 
manner in which he refuted those who said that the sun alone was the life 
of the world. To this Abraham’s answer was: ‘‘I see that shade acts in an 
opposite way to the sun. But a Creator can have no opposite.’’ Thus he 
proved the unity of God by a clear and convincing argument. 

It has been related that Socrates, who lived in a period of paganism, 
but possessed great wisdom, has said in addressing the Creator: ‘“Thou 
Most Eternal and Infinitely Pre-Existent, the Ancient without beginn- 
ing, Thy flame is still with me because I know that these creatures are of 
Thy creation.’’ There was, however, no one there to follow his words or 
comprehend what he said, and so they ordered him to be killed. 

This explains what I have already said, namely that a religious law 
cannot be established by the analogy of the learned and persons of 
distinction without a prophet’s message. No reasonable person can 
doubt, however, that God has made created things causes of one another 
and that He has not created them in vain. Every cause is built on another 
cause, until one reaches the Creator above Whom there is nothing.?° 
This is what Plato said to Moses when, to examine him, he said: ‘‘My 
brother, whose messenger are you?’’? Moses replied: ‘‘I am the 
messenger of the cause.’’ Plato then said: ‘‘What is the cause?’’ Moses 
replied: ‘‘I know not. Had I known, I would have been the cause. I am 
merely a follower.’’ Whereupon Plato said to him: ‘‘Go, then, and 
transmit whatever you will. I am now convinced that you are indeed a 
messenger.” 

.9 | Likewise, the part does not encompass the whole, whereas the whole 
encompasses all things. Thus God Almighty says: ‘‘While they encom- 
pass nothing of His knowledge save what He will.’’ (Qur°an, II, 255). 

Similarly, people versed in geometry and astronomy knew that the 
stars were created and directed to [lacuna]. The wise among them admit 
this although they are forbidden to look into them, and it is their duty not 
to investigate that which is forbidden them; for the minds of most people 
are not guided to the truth. Destruction is more quickly achieved than 
construction, and corruption is nearer to people’s minds than right 
guidance.?! ‘‘Leave that which causes you to doubt for that which does 
not.’??2 

They also say that there are lucky and unlucky stars—the spheres 
containing two lucky and two unlucky stars, by which they mean 
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Jupiter, Venus, Saturn and Mars—and two shining stars, namely the 
sun and the moon. It is not possible for a learned man to talk about them 
independently of one another. How then can they have decisive in- 
fluence if they are mutually incompatible? A decisive agent cannot be 
contradicted. Every command ultimately derives from the Creator of 
good and evil. He disposes of life’s vicissitudes as He wishes. ‘‘There is 
no God save Him, the Almighty, the Wise.’’ (Qur’an, III, 6, 18). 

Nothing in the world is a lasting entity.?? This is the basis on which the 
existence of the world reposes—and likewise are dynasties and religions. 
Every one of them comes into being at the appointed time and does not 
exceed its prescribed term. True religion is the basis of the good order of 
the world and, without it, there can be no justice. Kingship supports and 
protects religion and is the mainstay of the world in accordance with that 
which the Creator has pre-ordained. 


[4] 


p. 10 | It should be realised that reason stands in need of learning, that no 
learning can be complete without the acquisition of experience,** and 
that no experience can be complete without some hardship and tribula- 
tion. Man tends to follow that to which he is accustomed. And, though a 
happy man is one who learns from the experience of others,?> yet man 
tends to procrastinate and to say ‘‘perhaps’’ and ‘‘let us hope.’’ When 
some call is made on him personally, this creates in him vigilance and 
skill. He who makes himself stand in need only of himself is, as it were, 
self-sufficient. A wise man must, therefore, train himself to acquire and 
practise this way of thinking if life’s vicissitudes do not drive him to it. 
Otherwise, let him exercise his mind and ponder well how he might 
achieve it, lest it be forced upon him. Comfort does not last for ever. 
Should a man need to depend on himself, he will find himself prepared to 
do so. Should he not have such a need, however, he will realise how well 
off he is and this will enhance his pleasure. A person cannot appreciate 
the value of good unless he has experienced evil. To consider such mat- 
ters carefully is akin to experiencing them, for interest in what has not 
taken place is a trial for the soul, and such a trial is educative, instruc- 
tive, useful and transient; it is better than a painful and lasting trial. 

It has been said that knowledge does not reside in the volume one 
learns. It is rather a light placed by God in men’s hearts. A man has no 
excuse for being ignorant of a subject which suits him, for Almighty God 
says: ‘‘Ask the followers of the Remembrance if ye know not.’’ (Quran, 
XVI, 43). A sound indication of whether a man is a good Muslim is his 
avoidance of what does not concern him.? A man who seeks a particular 
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knowledge may not derive benefit therefrom, and in this case it does not 
become him to possess it. Hence his position is like that of a person who 
pursues what is no concern of his. All injunctions and prohibitions are 
not universally applicable; on the contrary, they are each subject to some 
particular rule which a wise man knows well while an ignorant man 
cannot appreciate however hard he may try to learn it. 


[9] 

p. 11 | We, members of the royal house of this kingdom,?’ have always held 
that first and foremost we should learn how to use political skill for the 
attainment of leadership and seek to achieve this goal by all means, and 
to prepare our minds for the attainment of this objective. So much is this 
our aim that any one of us failing to observe this rule would be deemed 
imperfect and unfit for leadership, even if he were the most learned per- 
son in all other branches of knowledge. Hence, there has been competi- 
tion among us in this respect. I myself have paid special attention to 
the mastery of statecraft in order to acquire experience, and this princi- 
ple has always been instilled in me and emphasized by my ancestors from 
the days of my childhood. 

Statecraft is an art which must be acquired out of necessity in the same 
way as one perforce learns other crafts in order to earn a living. A ruler 
is, I dare say, better informed and more intelligent than his subjects, 
because all people’s minds are laid before him?* and because, as a result 
of his position, he gains more experience than others, since he has to tour 
the country, and information comes in to him. Moreover, people ap- 
proach him for settlement of their disputes and it is to him that they ap- 
peal and submit their petitions and to him that they come with their 
cases. Every day, therefore, he sees something new that he has not seen 
the day before. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz?9 said: ‘‘I am no deceiver, nor 
can any deceiver trick me.’’*° It is also said: ‘‘So-and-so knows no evil.”’ 
But the answer is: ‘‘Such a person is very likely to fall into it.’’?! 

As my grandfather al-Muzaffar3? was endowed with obvious 
shrewdness and discrimination in the affairs of this world, and as he 

p. 12 believed that it was one of his main duties to nominate | one of his sons 
to succeed him and this would not come to pass unless the nominee were 
equipped with training and experience in all spheres of public service so 
that he might be made familiar with all the affairs of state with which he 
needed to deal, I was one of those chosen by God to revere Him and to 
obey his advice. My grandfather, therefore, ordered that I be taken out 
of school (maktab) in order to receive practical experience in the court. He 
said to me, ‘‘You have already had enough of writing and Quran 
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recital.*? It is better for you now to devote yourself to this. You must take 
careful note of all the measures I adopt and of everything that happens in 
my kingdom during troublous times. The age is too wicked and time too 
short for one to learn everything that kings are eager for their sons to be 
taught.”’ 

I obeyed his instructions and took it upon myself first to show 
deference towards him and to refrain from any action that might be in- 
terpreted by him as eagerness, on my part, for a speedy assumption of 
power or a desire for the office of ruler. I avoided doing anything of this 
kind and would not come to a decision in any dispute between two per- 
sons before seeking his advice and that of his senior and experienced 
wazirs. I would act as one of their sons, a fact which made such a good 
impression on them that they accepted me as his successor. In this, their 
view was in agreement with that of my grandfather. Not a day passed 
without my gaining some new experience and skill. If there was 
something which I did not know, I found ready help from the wazirs, 
who would give me the correct answer because I was anxious not to fall 
foul of them but treated them kindly. 

All this contributed to God’s permitting me to succeed my grandfather 
despite the fact that there were other members of the royal house who 
had a much better claim. I had an older brother, a paternal uncle, and 
relatives whom I expected to be my rivals for the throne and who would 
succeed in keeping me from it.*+ Indeed, I would not have been able to 
hold out against them even if I were to expend all the treasures of the 
earth to thwart their designs. God saved me, therefore, from what I 
had | feared and accorded me a happy outcome to all I had ever feared. 
It behoves me, therefore, to enumerate the blessings of God and to thank 
Him as is His due, as God has urged in addressing His Prophet: 
‘*Therefore of the bounty of thy Lord be thy discourse.’’ (Quran, XCIII, 
11). 

My father, Sayf al-Dawla, had been nominated as a successor to the 
throne of the kingdom and was greatly loved by his father who amassed 
great wealth for him and trained him for rule in every way. My father 
enjoyed an excellent reputation throughout the land for his intelligence, 
generosity, good character and prudence, and was, therefore, popular 
among all men. My grandfather, al-Muzaffar, had no other son, but my 
father died when he was twenty five years old.*° I shall, God willing, 
later give some account of my father as well as other facts about the 
dynasty’s history. 


iS) 
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[6] 

I must first begin by recounting the history of our entry into al- 

Andalus and relating how we came to assume power and so forth. When 
I cite in this work anything favourable, some objector might comment 
that that would have been better had it been based on a praiseworthy 
foundation and resulted from good rule. Such a person would be talking 
nonsense and without either examination of the facts or fairness. A 
dynasty’s good reputation, however, endures only as long as it lasts, and 
continues only during the days of its ascendancy—and this is the case 
even if the dynasty be unjust. It is vilified once it has passed away, even 
if the dynasty be just. People take the side of the winner, with the excep- 
tion of those people—and they are very few—who look at things fairly 
and not with prejudice. 
. 14 — | You will see then that everything in the world is either fortunate or 
unfortunate; there is no mixture of the two. Pure and uninterrupted 
good is the concomitant of good fortune, whereas bad fortune is devoid 
of any kind of joy. There can be no adversity alongside prosperity *® 
unless the prescribed time is completed. 

People are not unanimous either in praising a man or in condemning 
him; for to please the masses is something unattainable.*” When judging 
between two opposing parties, a judge must necessarily decide in favour 
of one against the other. As a result, the party against whom judgment is 
given turns sour, and the one in whose favour judgment is given is filled 
with satisfaction, and both will speak according to their desires. How 
then can there be unanimity among the commonalty on anything that is 
good for some one or on praising him? God is capable of settling dif- 
ferences between His creatures and of elevating some people by a 
number of grades above others. 38 


[7] 

If we consider the affairs of this world by looking into any given thing, 
we will find that they rest on the flimsiest foundation. One will find some 
ignorant character who is fortune’s child or a clever man who is deceit- 
ful. Were we to examine the state of such a person to see whether he at- 
tained it by merit, we would find that none of his actions or words is 
unusual, nor is his wisdom superior to that of one whom one’s eye 
despises. Since ignorance is more widespread among the populace, and 
since falsehood is more quickly acceptable to their minds, they tend to 
think more highly of what looks despicable to an intelligent person. 
Similarly they tend to speak about things as they appear to them without 
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p. 15 resorting to their reason for judgment. God | knows the hidden facts 
about things whereas people judge by appearances. Thus you will see 
that a person with prestige enjoys a better name and reputation than 
others even though he be a hypocrite. 

Despite his humble antecedents and the fact that he was not of the 
royal house—for he had no right to inherit the kingdom from his 
ancestors?°—and since he was not all that powerful, al-Mansur b. Abi 
‘Amir achieved great things thanks only to his shrewdness and to his 
duplicity towards the commonalty.*? To this must be added his good 
fortune, which was the most important factor in his securing power. 
Some people who are well-versed in astronomy have said that a person 
whose ascendant is that of Pisces and Sagittarius has the best chance of 
increasing his power or estate.*! Had he not proclaimed allegiance to the 
Caliph,*? had he not appeared to submit to him in all his actions and 
obey him and meet all his needs, had he not assumed the posts of Aajib 
and wazir,*® had he not reduced to obscurity the men who had been 
prominent during the Caliphate of al-Hakam and had he not ruthlessly 
eliminated them,** on the pretext that only through such a measure his 
power could be maintained and enhanced and that their survival would 
have led to much discord and dissension and culminated in the ruin of 
the Muslims, al-Mansur would not have achieved what he had aspired 
to, nor would he have reached in all this the highest goal. Had any other 
person risen to prominence as he did without having connections or 
showing obedience, he would have been put to death forthwith even had 
he been a member of the Caliph’s House. However, after al-Mansur’s 
death, power reverted to his son.*® Al-Manstr’s conduct was excellent 
and most praiseworthy. He gained decisive victories over the enemy 
and, during his time, Islam enjoyed a glory which al-Andalus had never 
witnessed before, while the Christians suffered their greatest humilia- 
tion.*6 
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p. 16 | Since his troops were of one race, al-Mansur anticipated that they 
might engage in conspiracies calculated to undermine his power and join 
forces in revolt against his authority irrespective of whether his com- 
mands were to their liking or not. He therefore paid close attention to the 
problem and allowed himself to be guided by the view that his troops 
should be drawn from various tribes and diverse elements so that should 
any one group think of defecting he might subdue it with the help of the 
other detachments.*?7 Moreover, al-Mansur needed to strengthen his 
army and increase the number of his troops so that he might be able to 
make repeated descents on enemy territory and subjugate it at will. He 
therefore imported such Berber chieftains, champions, and redoubtable 
warriors as were known to him for their horsemanship and skill in the 
arts of war.*® The call to the jihad spread abroad, and men famed for 
their exploits, qualities, and valour in the face of the Christians rallied to 
the call from the eastern Maghrib (sharg al-‘udwa).*? With these forces 


p. 17 Ibn Abi ‘Amir launched his attacks on the enemy. It was they | who 
were the mainstay of the army, and it was in them that all trust was 


placed in combat and on the battlefield.°° My paternal uncle, Zawi b. 
Ziri, and then his brother’s son, Habus b. Maksan were among the 
shrewdest and most zealous of them, so it was they whose opinions and 
counsel were sought, and it was upon them that command over lesser 
troops devolved.°! 

Ibn Abi ‘Amir organized the army, asserted the prestige of the 
Caliphate, subdued the Christians [literally, ‘‘uprooted polytheism’’], 
and exhorted all Muslims to launch expeditionary incursions against the 
enemy. The peasantry of al-Andalus were unequal to such a task and 
complained to him of their inability to fight and of the fact that expedi- 
tions would prevent them from cultivating their land.5? Moreover, they 
were not a warlike people.’? Al-Mansur therefore conceded them the 
right to concentrate on the cultivation of their land while they in turn 
willingly agreed to make annual contributions to support troops to act in 
their stead. And so he imposed taxes on them and had assessments of all 
their property entered into the registers. Dividing the taxes among them, 
he fixed a collective sum that was to be paid for the upkeep of the army. 
These taxes remained in force until al-Andalus fell entirely into the 
hands of various insurgents who then followed the precedent** [text 
uncertain]. Al-Mansutr’s practice throughout was as I have described. 
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It was left to people’s own honesty to pay the alms-tax (zakat) due on 
their property in cash (nadd), produce, or livestock and to distribute such 
alms among the poor in each town. This matter did not come within the 
competence of the ruler who was merely concerned with funds for main- 
taining the army and the government on which all else depended—for 
were it not for the protection afforded by rulers to their subjects (ra“yya), 
were it not for the might of their government and their defensive capaci- 
ty, subjects would have enjoyed neither peace nor prosperity. The whole 
of this policy was pursued on the basis of sound and righteous govern- 
ment and benevolent administration. In time past and present al- 
Andalus has abounded in scholars, jurists (fugaha?), and men of religion 
to whom the administration of affairs has been entrusted. The ruler has, 
of course, at times been obliged, so far as his own household, slaves, and 
soldiers have been concerned, to take from one | to give to the other so 
that he might select and recruit the best men for his army [lacuna] 
thereby affording the Muslim community the necessary fighting power 
and means of protection. For the money given has never come from their 
own assets or earnings, but its sole purpose has been the welfare of the 
Muslim community. Grievances, disputes, and judgments within the 
sphere of the Sunna have come within the sole competence of the town’s 
gadi. © 

When the ‘Amirid dynasty came to an end and the people were left 
without an imam, every military commander rose up in his own town 
and entrenched himself behind the walls of his own fortress, having first 
secured his own position, created his own army, and amassed his own 
resources. These persons vied with one another for worldly power, and 
each sought to subdue the other.*® No good can come out of such rivalry 
between two people; so how much more will this be the case where so 
many princes and different factions are concerned [lacuna] only God 
[lacuna] those of them who acted unjustly, transgressing [lacuna] to the 
fate prescribed by our Lord Who has no partner. 


[9] 

When the princes of the Sanhaja and the Banu Ziri saw that every amir 
had carved out a territory for himself and that they had lost their fame 
and glory, they decided to leave al-Andalus and to cross over to North 
Africa (al-‘udwa) with a view to returning to their own homeland.°*’ They 
had finally reached this decision after the occurrence of events which it 
would take too long to relate and when the country was plagued with 
troubles which I have decided not to narrate in full since it is my inten- 
tion to describe my particular dynasty, though I must, when necessary, 
say something of other dynasties. 
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The people of Elvira (//bira) lived in a plain,>*® and such was their 
dislike of one another that each would build by his home a mosque and 
bath-house to escape any contact with his neighbour.5? They showed 
neither obedience nor submission to any ruler. Nevertheless they were 

p. 19 most cowardly people | and most fearful for their city’s safety, being 
unable to fight anyone, even a fly, without depending on someone else to 
protect and defend them. When the people of Elvira saw the dissension 
among the princes (salatin) of al-Andalus and the outbreak of civil war 
and, in consequence, expected to be seized by others, they wrote to 
Zawi, explaining their position.® ‘‘If,’’ they said, ‘‘you have ever before 
fought the Holy War, you have an even more urgent case for doing so 
now. There are lives to save, a country for you to defend, and glory to 
redound to you! We will share with you our lives and possessions; we will 
give you property and dwellings, and in return we shall have a claim to 
your protection and defence.”’ 

The Sanhaja Berbers agreed to this. They rejoiced at the position they 
enjoyed and regarded their success with the town as an auspicious 
beginning for other successes. They [felt secure against} treachery 
because they were scattered and had only themselves to rely on since they 
had no party to defend them, nor indeed any other group from whom 
they could expect solidarity. So the Zirids came to them in answer to 
their call as one united throng, having been joined by all such Berbers as 
have bonds of kinship or alliance with them.*! They arrived at the ter- 
ritory of the Elvirans and were greeted with gifts and money. The in- 
habitants became the best of partners with them quite happily and 
without resentment. Many fortresses (ma‘aqil), including Jaén (Jayyan) 
and its districts (anzar)® as well as Iznajar (Hisn Ashar) in the West,® fell 
into their hands thereafter. 

Once the country was beneath their sway, the Berbers unanimously 
agreed to apportion it among themselves by lot. This was a usual prac- 
tice among the Berbers so that no one might be offended by another’s 
portion.® Elvira fell to Zawi’s lot, while Iznajar and Jaén fell to the lot of 
Habus, his brother’s son—my grandfather. They made a compact with 
one another whereby, if the enemy attacked the territory of one, the 
other would rally to defend it in person and with his men.® 


[10] 


p. 20 | Once they had seen what the Sanhaja Berbers had done, the rebels 
of al-Andalus took fright and were filled with apprehension lest they 
might grow stronger, attack them, and seize their territories; for they 
had experienced the strength of their might and judgment. The rebels 
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therefore agreed to combat them and to launch their massed forces 
against them, for they had no desire for the Berbers to consolidate their 
position there, and, what was more, they cherished a racial hatred 
against them. So they put at their head a man called al-Murtada, alleg- 
ing that he was a descendant of Quraysh, so that by his assuming the of- 
fice of caliph they might win popular support and have him in command. 
Their combined forces took up a position in close proximity to the 
Berbers. * 

Before this point had been reached the Berbers had heard that the 
Andalusians had massed their forces against them, whereupon they 
assembled the people of Elvira and addressed them as follows: ‘‘We did 
not come here to ruin your country, nor did we force you to let us make 
our home here. All this was of your own choosing, and now here are 
these various contingents out to attack us. Now if we can rely on your 
loyalty, we shall defend you; if not, tell us so that we may leave you on 
most friendly terms. We shall not fail to reap a fine reward with our 
swords!”’ 

The Elvirans replied, ‘‘Remain steadfast in your determination to 
fight your enemy, and defend us as well as yourselves. For we are your 
obedient subjects and trenchant swords.’’ Upon hearing these words, 
Zawi b. Ziri said to them, ‘‘If such is your opinion, I think the right 
course for us to take is to leave this city and select for our own purpose 
some fortified place (ma‘gil) nearby where we can find shelter for our 
families and possessions and defend ourselves.6? War has its 
vicissitudes ® [lacuna]. [The enemy?] may achieve some success without 
incurring losses, and then this might be interpreted as weakness on our 
part. | Now, when the polytheists were massing against Medina, the 
Prophet ordered a trench to be dug around it and urged a firm stand. 
Such was his policy, even though he had behind him the full support of 
divine revelation. How much greater, then, is our need for such 
measures!”’ 

‘‘We are not,’’ continued the Sanhaja Berbers to the inhabitants of 
Elvira, ‘‘asking you to provide the money which you have readily of- 
fered, but would rather have you spend it on your own needs. For in- 
stance, you could strengthen the defences of your city through the 
recruitment of footsoldiers whose paid services you could retain and 
whom you could employ as guards, spies, or the like. Or, you could 
enlist those whom you know to be capable of regular service. Alter- 
natively, you could build yourselves a city wall, which if you do not do, 
you will be vulnerable to attack. On our part, we would like you to know 
that when we came to al-Andalus we brought with us such resources as 
would free us from dependence on others, with the intention of settling if 
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need be. We did not come here from want or for self-enrichment;’?® we 
came solely out of a desire to fight in the Holy War,’! to use the martial 
power for which we are renowned against the enemy and none other, 
and then to live out the remainder of our lives subject to God. Fate, 
however, has finally brought us to the pass you now see before you. We 
have not attacked anyone, nor are there any people who have suffered 
aggression on our part. But here we have aggressors marching unjustly 
against us. Whosoever ‘is wronged assuredly God will succour him’ 
(Quran XXII, 60). He who is slain in defence of his property and family 
is a martyr.”’ 

The Elvirans were content with what they had to say and were all the 
more anxious to have them there. It was unanimously agreed that the 
whole population would choose for themselves some high mountain and 
a fortified position (ma‘qil) at great altitude. There they would build their 
homes and then move to the new site lock, stock, and barrel. They would 
make it their headquarters and desert Elvira. [Lacuna] Their eyes 
lighted on a lovely plain filled with both rivers and trees. All the land 
around was watered by the Genil (Wadi Shinili)’? which has its source in 
the Sierra Nevada (Jabal Shulayr).”3 | They were quick to perceive that 
from its central position the mountain on which the city of Granada’* 
now stands commanded all the surrounding country. In front lay the 
Vega (al-fahs),”> on either flank al-Zawiya’® and al-Sath,’’ and behind the 
Jabal district (nazar al-jabal).’* They were enthralled by the site and, all 
things being fully considered, they came to the conclusion that it lay in 
the heart of a prosperous region among a concentrated population and 
that an attacking enemy would be able neither to besiege it nor to pre- 
vent anyone from leaving or entering on any mission required by the 
welfare of the inhabitants. They therefore began to build there, and all of 
them to a man, both Andalusian and Berber,”? took upon themselves the 
task of setting up home there. Elvira then went to rack and ruin.®° 


[11] 


Shortly before building operations were completed the iniquitous fac- 
tions (tawa*if) arrived,*! united and ambitious, thinking that on their ar- 
rival the place would not be able to withstand them for an hour. They 
sent a letter to Zawi, ordering the Berbers—as they put it—to come out 
under promise of safe conduct, claiming that the Berbers could not 
possibly hold out there, nor indeed would they be allowed by them to 
stay in the place. Absolving themselves of all responsibility by this 
ultimatum, the parties declared that they would grant the Berbers no 
quarter if they then defeated them. ®? 
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When the letter of al-Murtada, who had been put up for this role was 
read to Zawi, he assembled his men and sent a message to his brother’s 
son, Habus, instructing him to come to his aid. Thereupon, Habis came 
at the head of all his troops and entered the city before the very eyes of 
the Andalusians without trying to evade them or hide from them. Less 
than 1,000 of the cream of Sanhaja gathered in Granada as against some 
4,000 on the side of the iniquitous factions.*? Zawi then dictated the reply 

p. 23 to their letter. ‘‘Do not,’’ he said to the secretary, | ‘‘add anything to 
what I dictate to you. Just write, ‘Rivalry in worldly increase distracteth 
you, until ye come to the graves. Nay, but ye will come to know. Nay but 
ye will come to know.’ ”’ (Quran, CII, 1-4). Upon receiving this reply 
they were amazed at Zawi’s shrewdness,** but said ‘‘It is only because 
this man is sure of his own valour and his men, or because he is resigned 
to die, or because he is vain and doomed, that he has refused to submit to 
us.’’ And with this they marched against him. 

The Sanhaja Berbers were eager to engage them, but Zawi ordered 
them to stand fast and do nothing rash before he could decide what the 
enemy was about.®* But they all argued as follows: ‘‘There is no point in 
our refusing to engage them because we are quite convinced we shall 
gain nothing unless we vanquish them—or else perish at their hands. We 
have absolutely nowhere to flee to, and so we must do battle with them. 
If we stay here, they will not leave us. On the contrary, they will besiege 
both us and our subjects, unless they see that we are prepared to defend 
them. So we’ll lose our lives or gain a kingdom. We would rather fight 
them and die in the course of duty than let them capture our city.” 

So the Berbers went out to engage their enemy with intrepid souls 
resigned to die and indignant hearts in search of death. It was over in a 
flash. The Andalusians turned tail and fled before them in dismay, 
endeavouring only to get away with their very lives—it was every man 
for himself. The Sanhaja pursued them and the Berbers closed in to 
slaughter to their hearts’ desire, seizing their belongings and abandoned 
arms until they could carry no more.* 

This battle was the first victory to consolidate the Sanhaja’s position in 
their domains.®’? Henceforth, the Andalusians stood in awe of them and 
their subjects obeyed them. Their dominion in Granada was con- 
solidated, and most of the territory of their vanquished foes submitted. 


[12] 


p. 24 | Seeing what had happened and perceiving that the Andalusians had 
joined forces against the Berbers and had a detestation of them, Zawi b. 
Zirl gave the matter careful thought and reasoned thus: ‘‘I am now 
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thoroughly convinced that they will always behave in this way. We may 
have been granted victory in the first clash, but we cannot always trust 
them to respect our lives and homes. If they lose one of their men, there 
are a thousand to replace him. Moreover, they have the sympathy of 
such of the subjects as are of the same race as themselves. Hence their 
numbers will increase as ours decline. On our side no one can die and 
ever be replaced by us.’’ Zawi therefore took a realistic view of the situa- 
tion and preferred not to take the risk. Moreover, he had received news 
of the death of the ruler of Qayrawan, Badis b. al-Mansur,** father of 
al-Mu‘izz, and of the accession of his son who was still a boy.®? Zawi 
himself coveted the position and decided to seize the occasion to realise 
his ambition, this being in accordance with God’s decree that Zawi 
should quit Granada and be replaced there by his brother’s son.®° 

Zawi had a number of sons each one of whom was alone the equal of 
100 mounted warriors in valour, prowess, and counsel. One of these was 
Buluggin b. Zawi, who disapproved of his father’s intention and 
remonstrated with him, saying: ‘‘You have built for others and will now 
be no better than a servant or hireling to him [i.e. al-Mu‘izz]. Don’t 
surrender what you have for something you haven’t. Stay in the position 
which you strove so hard to attain at the risk of your own life.’’ Zawi 
replied: ‘‘The administration of the city I can leave to a number of 
shaykhs from Talkata,9' who can be relied upon in times of crisis. These 
men can be entrusted with its defence and deputise for me in my 
absence, so that I might go and see for myself the state of affairs in 
Qayrawan and the position of its government. I shall then either attain 
my objective or return to my seat [i.e. Granada].”’ 

Zawi therefore made preparations for his departure with a view to 
agreeing upon some form of association with al-Mu‘izz, offering him his 
services and support in al-Andalus,%? | and negotiating such other con- 
ditions as are characteristic of associations and alliances in times of crisis. 
Accordingly he had the shaykhs whom he nominated swear an oath that 
during his absence they would neither intrigue against him nor transfer 
any of his powers to his brother’s son or to any other person, at the same 
time demonstrating to them that his departure was intended to serve 
their best interests and to secure for them a better lot than was to be had 
at home in Granada. 

Zawi left the town like a lamb to the slaughter.%? For he was hardly one 
day’s journey out when messages were dispatched to Habts b. Maksan 
by the very persons who had given Zawi their pledges, proclaiming the 
folly of the latter’s decision and inviting Habis to come to Granada 
without delay. Habus, they declared, was more entitled than anyone else 
to dominion over Granada and should get there before it either fell prey 
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to someone they did not like or whetted the appetite of some covetous 
adventurer now that Zawi had left it. Shortly afterwards Habis arrived 
and was received by the Sanhaja who offered their obedience and sub- 
mission to his rule.°* News of what Habis had done reached Zawi while 
he was on his way to Africa, but still in the vicinity of Granada. He 
regretted the course he had followed and was taken to task by his son for 
his decision. 

It is said that when Zawi reached Qayrawan and some of al-Mu‘izz’s 
wazirs sensed the direction in which he was moving, they suspected him, 
being apprehensive of his intrigues against them and were afraid lest he 
might stir up quiet waters. They took the view that the accession of al- 
Mu‘izz as a child with whom they had lived and over whom they had 
control was preferable to the assignment of power to a shrewd character 
like Zawi over whom they had not a scrap of authority.°> Someone was 
therefore secretly hired to administer poison to Zawi and he died in that 
country.% 


[13] 


There was now no one to contest the rule of Habis b. Maksan. This 
man’s behaviour was above reproach, and he ruled justly. The pro- 
nouncement of all judgments was entrusted to the gadis of the various 
towns. Habis was a man of integrity, eschewing | forbidden practices 
and extortion. He was therefore well liked. Under him travel by road 
was safe, good order suffered little disruption, and there was an end to 
oppression.%” 

Habis was fond of his relatives and kinsmen. He excluded them from 
nothing that was his, but divided the country amongst them. He directed 
every commander to enlist a number of men appropriate to his rank and 
proportionate to the districts granted to him. He instructed them as 
follows: ‘‘No wealth or precious gift that you can bestow upon me will 
find as much favour in my sight as the endeavour to swell the number of 
your troops. So, when some great occasion requires me to summon any 
one of you, he whose army I see to be the largest and best tried in the 
field will be the man of my choice and the object of high esteem.’’ At this 
troops dashed to enrol. Hence, during his reign the army expanded and 
men’s aspirations soared as they vied with one another to prove their 
mettle in the field and put their qualities as men of valour beyond all 
question.°° 

Each and every one of Habis’ kinsmen was overlord of his area, with 
his own territorial rights (jzha)®? and exclusive command of his army. 
Habus would not rely solely on his own judgment to their exclusion, nor 
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did he take any decisive step without prior consultation with them. They 
would even hold meetings with him to decide on policy at a point outside 
his palace rather than go to the palace itself. This measure was adopted 
because he himself deemed it appropriate, his aim being that he should 
arouse in them no sense of humiliation or feeling of resentment against 
him. Habis displayed a friendly attitude towards them, treated them 
generously, and sought unity and concord. He would say: ‘‘To me the 
Sanhaja are like teeth in my mouth. If I were to lose just one of them, I 
could never find any replacement. And so it was that through them 
Habis consolidated his power and took the offensive against the enemy. 
Everyone therefore considered it a blessing to be left in peace by him and 
a very great boon to be spared his enmity. Needless to say, no one made 
so bold as to cast covetous eyes on any part of his territory or was temp- 
ted to launch an attack on any part of his domain. 


[14] 


p. 27. | Habis b. Maksan’s brother had a son called Yiddir b. Hubasa.!° 
To Habus he was dearer than his own sons, for he perceived in him a 
lively mind, a keen interest in reading, and a habit of consorting with 
jurists (fugaha’). It was through and with Yiddir that Habus would 
receive envoys, and it was to him that he would entrust matters of mo- 
ment. Yiddir revered Habis and all members of the royal house. Among 
those with whom he was most popular was Habis’ secretary, one Abu 
’1-SAbbas,!°! who liked him because of the modesty which he observed in 
him as well as his readiness to consult him on issues of importance. 
Yiddir therefore enjoyed such high esteem among the Sanhaja that they 
preferred him above all others. 

My grandfather, Badis b. Habis was a man of pride, ambition, and 
sharp temper. No one could make a fool of him in anything. Nor would 
he give in to any of his kinsmen because he was confident that fortune 
would smile upon him and believed that humility and soft words would 
neither further his cause nor lengthen his days. His entire outlook, 
however, was governed by firmness and deliberation: he would not 
alienate one party before being reconciled with another and he would 
play the one off against the other. Some dreaded him and were over- 
whelmed with awe and fear of him. They were afraid that if power were 
to revert to Badis he would expose them to trials which they had not ex- 
perienced under his father. Most of them therefore harboured malice 
towards him. Yiddir was their choice, and it was their desire that he 
should rule. The reason for all this was that they were ill-fated, and the 
days of their good fortune were to come to an end. 
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p. 28 I heard al-Muzaffar Badis recount part of the story in council. | ‘‘As I 
was standing in front of my father, Habis,’’ he said, ‘‘a shaykh of the 
Sanhaja came forward and addressed him as follows: ‘It is most im- 
perative that you nominate as your successor some person from whom 
both the Muslims and your own kinsmen can be expected to benefit. 
Death may strike at any time.’ Abu ’1-‘Abbas, Habis’ secretary, said, 
‘Because of his rectitude, virtue, and popularity,'°? the only suitable 
candidate is Yiddir.’ One of their shaykhs present at the meeting was a 
friend of mine by the name of Firgan!°3 on whom I had bestowed 
favours '°* and whose support I had gained. I heard Firgan reply to Abu 
’1-‘Abbas in the following vein: ‘You should not speak as you have. Why 
should anyone but his son be appointed his successor? He is already fully 
in the confidence of his father. What you and others say has no justifica- 
tion. By God, I can almost see the death of Habus and the succession of 
Badis, and I also see Yiddir acting stupidly towards Badis, who will get 
the better of him and kill him’.’’ Badis’ comment was: ‘‘I was pleased 
with Firqan’s reply and I gave him a reward of 1,000 dinars for his 
pains.’’ Subsequent events proved Firgan correct. 

Badis ingratiated himself with some of the Sanhaja’s leaders. He 
promised to reward them and did his best to settle the matter once and 
for all. Finally, these persons spoke to his father in support of the succe- 
sion of Badis. Habis gave his consent and commanded obedience to 
Badis. Habis rebuked Yiddir in the presence of various leaders, saying, 
““Son of Hubasa, do not covet what is not yours.’’ Such were the terms 
in which he addressed Yiddir. 

This incident only made Yiddir all the more hostile to Badis, and from 
that moment he set out to oppose and provoke him and to rally the 
councils (jama‘at)'°> against him. He won over to his cause some 
members of the Sanhaja'°* and sided with Buluggin, full brother of 
Badis. Now Buluggin was a man of courage, but he lacked political 
sense, and, when one of Yiddir’s friends perceived his sympathy for 
Buluggin and his ostensible support for the latter’s cause, he took Yiddir 

p. 29 to task | for his action, saying ‘‘If you are not working for your own 
ends and if the efforts we see you making are on someone else’s behalf, 
then Badis is more deserving of them since he is the eldest and most suc- 
cessful and is already in the office of ruler.’’ To this Yiddir’s reply was, 
‘‘My support for Buluggin’s cause stems not from the fact that I prefer 
him to myself, but because he is sincere and politically guileless. He is 
moreover the full brother of the man I want to bring down, and for this 
purpose I shall find no one better able than Buluggin to do his brother 
harm. He is merely my hound in the hunt. If things turn out as I hope 
and Badis can be made to die at his own brother’s hand, it will be easy 
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with him out of the way to cope with Buluggin and arrange for his 
deposition.”’ 

And so Yiddir kept inciting Buluggin to kill his brother and posed as 
Buluggin’s supporter. Buluggin, however, was not to be prevailed upon 
in this matter since he had no desire to harm his brother. Such was the 
state of affairs at the death of Habtis b. Maksan.?°” 


CHAPTER THREE 
[15] 


p. 30 | After the death of Habis my grandfather Badis succeeded him.!% 
Badis had serious problems to cope with and faced trouble with each side 
as the Sanhaja intrigued with Yiddir'°? to replace him and the princes of 
al-Andalus cast covetous eyes on his domain. Badis, however, all the 
while displayed good statesmanship and patience in the face of provoca- 
tion.110 

Abi Ibrahim the Jew was a secretary to Abu ’1-‘Abbas, secretary of 
Habus.'!! On the death of Abu ’1-S‘Abbas, who left a number of sons, 
Habis put the eldest in his father’s place and employed him in the same 
capacity. The son of Abu ’1-‘Abbas, however, was characterized by a 
youthful frivolity which made him unsuitable for service with the ruler 
(rats). And so it was that Abu Ibrahim the Jew was able to scheme 
against him. Devoting himself entirely to the ruler’s service, he adopted 
the practice of being in constant attendance in the absence of Abu 
*1-“Abbas’ son'!2 and, whenever Habus asked after the latter, Abu 
Ibrahim would make a show of excusing his absence while at the same 

p. 31 time attacking him by insinuation.'!3 | ‘‘As you will observe,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘the son of Abu ’1-‘Abbas is a lad who loves to enjoy life. You can 
well afford to be lenient towards him and pardon his conduct. I am his 
humble servant, however, acting on his behalf. Speak only the word and 
your will shall be done.’’ And so Abu Ibrahim kept on in this vein until 
he established his position, and his service and untiring efforts to collect 
revenue were plain for all to see. 

Abu Ibrahim, moreover, had clearly discerned Badis’ promising 
future and also his shrewdness, and, accordingly, made it his business to 
raise money for him [or ‘‘devote himself entirely to his service’’] and 
wait upon his pleasure as often as the opportunity presented itself. He 
had done this at a time when Badis had many enemies and opponents 
because he could foresee that his future lay with Badis. 

When Badis’ enemies were plotting with Yiddir against him and took 
Abi Ibrahim into their midst and met at his house to plan the assassina- 
tion of Badis and bring Yiddir to power, Abu Ibrahim promised that 
they should meet at his house. Meanwhile, Abu Ibrahim took himself off 
to Badis, told him the whole story, and went with him to his house. 
‘‘There is,’’ he said, ‘‘nothing like seeing for oneself.!!* Hear with your 
own ears and take what you hear to heart.’’ Badis meanwhile was at a 
vantage point above the room in which the conspirators were for- 
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mulating their plan. As all this was going on Abt Ibrahim punctuated 
the discussion with ‘‘O one who sees, but is not to be seen!’’ like a man 
calling upon the Creator [in prayer], though in fact he was directing his 
words to my grandfather Badis who could see them without their seeing 
him.'!5 Badis was grateful to Abt Ibrahim for this and was thus assured 
of his loyalty and trustworthiness. From that day Abu Ibrahim was at- 
tached to the service of Badis, who in most of his deliberations sought his 
advice concerning his kinsmen. 

The Jew possessed the kind of astuteness and diplomacy that were 
consonant with the times in which they lived and the people intriguing 
against them. Badis therefore employed Abu Ibrahim because of his ut- 
ter lack of confidence in anyone else and the hostility of his kinsmen. 
Moreover, Abu Ibrahim was a Jewish dhimmi who would not lust after 
power. Nor was he an Andalusian against whom he needed to be on his 
guard lest he scheme with non-Berber princes. Badis also needed money 

p. 32 with which to placate his kinsmen and to maintain his royal posi- 
tion.'!® | He therefore simply had to have someone like Abu Ibrahim to 
secure for him the money which he needed to realise his ambitions. Aba 
Ibrahim, however, was not accorded any power over Muslims in any 
issue whether right or wrong.'!? As most of the subjects (ra‘aya) in 
Granada as well as the tax-collectors (‘ummal) were only Jews,!!® Aba 
Ibrahim would collect money from them and give it to Badis. Badis 
would hand over extortionists to an extortionist!!9 thereby extracting 
from them resources with which to fill the treasury (ayt al-mal), for sup- 
plying the needs of the kingdom which had a better claim on the 
money. !?? 


[16] 


When Badis came to power he was faced with defection and agitation 
on a large scale, and, as has already been stated, the leaders of the 
Sanhaja agreed among themselves to assassinate him and put Yiddir in 
power. For this purpose Yiddir handed over to certain persons quantities 
of dinars (mathaqil) as well as title deeds (sukik) to rich estates (inzalat).'?! 

The prince was in the habit of going to a hamlet (mawd1‘) called al- 
Ramla [La Rambla] near which there was a country-seat (munya)!2? from 
which his father, Habis, governed. This residence had two gates. Hav- 
ing decided to hold an equestrian event (mal‘ab)'!3 and to assassinate 
Badis as he left the munya, they for their part, being bent on evil, had 
already put on protective mail shirts beneath their outer clothing. One of 
the persons bribed to take part in the plot was a Sanhaja shaykh called 
Firgan who had received 500 dinars and the title (sakk) to the village of 
Géjar (Quljar)'** in the district of al-Sath. Firgan said to himself ‘‘I shall 
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never have a better chance than this to gain the favour of Badis.’’ So, 
pretending that his mount had carried him off at the gallop as though out 
of control he finally got into Badis’ munya. He met up with Badis just as he 
was coming out of the gate and whispered to him under his breath, 
‘Save yourself and get out by the other gate, for ‘the chiefs take counsel 
against thee to slay thee.’ ”’ (Qur’an, XXVIII, 20).!25 Firgan showed him 

p. 33 the dinars | he had received for his participation in the plot, and with 
that Badis left the munya by the other gate and raced for his citadel. 
Meanwhile, the conspirators, unaware of all this, were still waiting for 
him. 

As they were waiting, ‘Ali b. al-Qarawi!?° and his colleagues, who 
were all Badis’ wazirs'?” and confidants, came up to them and said, 
‘*The prince has had some disturbing news from one of his dependencies 
which has necessitated his departure. Excuse him, then, for having had 
to leave you. What is more, he knows everything.’’ When the party 
heard this, everyone that was privy to the plot fled on the instant, Yiddir 
b. Hubasa included, with no other thought in their heads but how to 
escape with their very lives. 

After the flight of Yiddir the whole business became clear to Badis. 
Many of those who had acted wrongfully against Badis now came to him 
with protests of loyalty. His brother Buluggin came to him in tears and 
begged his forgiveness for what his wicked cousin had involved him in. 
He told Badis that Yiddir had kept on pressing him to assassinate him, 
but that he had stood fast and taken pity on Badis. 

As for Yiddir, he escaped from Granada and headed for enemy ter- 
ritory. Ready to join up with every ruler committed to hostilities against 
my grandfather, he would aid and abet any such enemy and lead his 
troops, guiding them over the terrain, showing them points of ambush, and 
revealing vulnerable positions hitherto unknown to them. Yiddir made 
incessant assaults on Badis and ravaged his territory. For his part, my 
grandfather could neither relax nor rest because of his enemy. On top of 
all this the Sanhaja leaders maintained a regular correspondence with 
Yiddir. More than two hundred notables were involved in this cor- 
respondence, and many of their letters fell into Badis’ hands. So enraged 
did Badis become that he intended to put them to death. But he sought 
the advice of Abu Ibrahim who counselled him as follows: ‘‘In my view it 

p. 34 would be inadvisable to take any of them to task for these | letters or 
even to let them know that the letters have fallen into your hands. I sug- 
gest you have a fire kindled at once to burn the letters out of existence. 
Tactful handling of people is the acme of wisdom.!”8 If you mete out 
punishment, how many are you going to punish? They are your troops 
(ajnad) and [the] wings [of your army]! So find some other way of dealing 
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with the problem.’’ Badis took his advice and played off one Sanhaja 
group against another. He lavished munificence on them and used sons 
against fathers and brother against brother. 

To return to Yiddir, the course described was that which he followed 
throughout. All the while he maintained a relentless assault on Badis’ 
territory as he launched attack after attack without respite or intermis- 
sion until finally God delivered him into his hands, and he was duly im- 
prisoned.'!?9 Yiddir, it is said, died a natural death from sores.!%° 
Thereafter things went well for Badis, and the clouds lifted. 


[17] 


The first victory God granted to Badis was that whereby he defeated 
the eunuch Zuhayr, governor (wali) of Almeria.'3! In the employ of the 
latter there was a certain secretary called Ibn (walad) ‘Abbas who was a 
most stupid and irresponsible character—a trouble-maker who made it 
his business to set kings at variance with one another. '3? This man com- 
pletely controlled Zuhayr, who, because of his stupidity and ignorance, 
was good for nothing. Now Zuhayr, having assembled every eunuch and 
made careful preparations, developed such an exaggerated notion of his 
own power, that, on hearing of the death of Habus b. Maksan, he cast 
covetous eyes on Granada. He therefore marched on the city and duly 
encamped nearby at a place known as Alpuente (al-Funt). Contemptuous 
of those in power at Granada, he alleged that they were small fry (asaghir) 
whose power had waned following the death of Habis. All this came to 
pass in accordance with God’s will that Zuhayr and his race of eunuchs 
should perish.!%3 

By that time my grandfather, Badis had had a dream that all the 
poplars in Granada had fallen to the ground. The experience struck ter- 
ror into his heart, and he became alarmed at the prospect of defeat in 
battle. He therefore sent for an interpreter of dreams and told him the 
whole story. The interpreter explained as follows: ‘“This dream augurs 

p. 35 well for you. | Poplar trees are comparable to eunuchs in that they bear 
no fruit and also lack roots to support them. Eunuchs are just the same. 
They shall certainly fall and perish at your hands!’’ And that is precisely 
what happened. 

As commander of his troops Badis appointed his brother Buluggin, 
who was one of the bravest of men. Already upon his father’s death, 
Badis had granted this brother all that he desired of him, giving him 
preference over himself in the division of their father’s inheritance, ex- 
cept in the matter of ready money (nadq) required for state purposes. It was 
Buluggin, then, who met the contemptible army, and in the space of a 
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single hour it was routed with the loss of all its eunuchs. Zuhayr, 
however, completely vanished and was not to be found either living or 
dead.'°+ This marked the beginning of Badis’ good fortune in the same 
way as al-Murtada’s defeat had marked the beginning of his father’s. 1% 
After that Badis conquered Zuhayr’s territory and secured control of the 
districts adjacent to Almerfa. He succeeded in taking his enemy, 
Zuhayr’s secretary, and gave orders for him to be put to death on the 
grounds that he was the instigator of the trouble. He also cherished many 
past grievances against the man for malicious and untoward things that 
he had said and done, all of which he brought to his prisoner’s notice. '%° 

The rule of my grandfather, Badis, now rested on solid foundations. 
His reputation soared, and he acquired such prestige that after this affair 
no one dared to raise a finger against him.!’ His brother, Buluggin, 
died soon after the battle. 

Sayf al-Dawla, my father, matured at an early age. Buluggin, his 
paternal uncle, had left a son hostile to him, who, in consequence, feared 
that he might do him much harm. Buluggin’s son, for his part, was ap- 
prehensive of reprisals for all this business. He therefore decided to leave 
Granada with all his substance and paternal inheritance, and no obstacle 
was put in his way.!38 


[18] 


p. 36 | Al-Muzaffar,'39 my grandfather, had no son apart from Buluggin, 
my father.!*° Accordingly, he was tender and affectionate towards his 
son and was very much on his guard lest his enemies and kinsmen might 
display the same hostility towards his son as he himself had experienced 
at their hands after the death of his own father. And so, whenever al- 
Muzaffar got wind of any intrigue or underhand manoeuvre, he would 
deal with the offender in the appropriate manner either by bringing him 
down in the world or by banishing him or by confiscating his property, 
so that there would be no one left to oppose or break his son. For his part, 
Sayf al-Dawla was of a mild and kindly temperament and stood in com- 
plete contrast to his father. For he had not undergone the same ex- 
perience as his father, nor had he faced the same trials.‘** He would 
make generous promises to people and say to them, “‘I shall erase the 
memory of my father’s ways from your mind.”’ If ever a man was con- 
demned to death by his father or suffered the least harm from him, it 
would be Sayf al-Dawla who would take an interest in the case and in- 
tercede with his father until he secured the prisoner’s release. Sayf al- 
Dawla therefore enjoyed universal popularity because of his 
magnanimous conduct which was there for all to see. His father, 
moreover, put him in a position of authority and allowed him control 
over finance. 
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[19] 


At that time al-Muzaffar, Sayf al-Dawla’s father, had two wazirs, both 
of them sons of al-Qarawi.'*? Of these, one was ‘Ali and the other ‘Abd 
Allah. Both had grown up with Sayf al-Dawla and had been his compa- 
nions at school. They were now commanders of the army, and it was 
their judgment that counted whenever trouble loomed. The shaykh Aba 
Ibrahim supported them and counted on their assistance. 

p. 37 | When Abi Ibrahim died, leaving his son as my grandfather’s wazir, 
the son inherited a considerable fortune from his father, who had 
strongly advised him that, as the wazirs controlled much of the country 
and had exclusive control of revenue, he should do his best to undermine 
their position as soon as the position of the ruler was consolidated.'*#? He 
had, moreover, pointed out to his son how he could dispose of them. The 
swine (khinzir) therefore devoted all his energies to this end.'!** 

Al-Muzaffar would never allow the Jew to accuse a Muslim of any of- 
fence, nor did he place him in a position to do so.'* The Jew, however, 
would distribute largesse and pay the ruler’s confidants and slaves sums 
which committed them to preferring charges according to his wishes 
while he himself kept quiet and said nothing. He would, for instance, 
intrigue against some person or other through the eunuch Muwaffaq, 
who was Prefect of the City (sahib al-madina)'** and one of those whom 
Badis trusted. Muwaffaq, for his part, was always ready to play such a 
role and would advise the prince about some alleged trouble-maker. The 
Jew would then be sent for and be told: ‘‘Such-and-such an incident has 
been brought to my notice.’’ To demonstrate that his own hands were 
clean, the Jew would comment, ‘“The tale you have been told is totally 
untrue. Tread warily.’’ The ruler’s rejoinder would be, ‘‘I have been 
told of this by someone whose advice I have no reason to question.’’ The 
Jew would terminate the conversation by saying ‘“‘It is only 
statesmanlike to rid oneself of trouble.’’ And so, by his boastfulness and 
mendacity, the Jew gave people the impression that he wielded power. 
But such power as he had was achieved only by subterfuge and 
machination. 

When the shaykh Abu Ibrahim died his son was still immature, and my 
grandfather was reluctant to appoint him in his father’s place. He, 
therefore, said to the ‘Ali of whom I have spoken above, ‘‘You take 
charge of the kingdom’s affairs, for you are the better person to manage 
them.’’ ‘Ali, however, declined. Abi Ibrahim’s son, on the other hand, 
insinuated himself into ‘Ali’s favour by lavishing substantial sums of 
money upon him. ‘‘My only desire,’’ he said, ‘‘is to be your servant and 
pupil. You just enjoy the power, and I shall be your secretary and pay all 
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your expenses, however large your household.’’ ‘Ali found his words 
tempting and took up the matter with the prince. ‘‘It would be a good 

p. 38 idea,’’ he said, ‘‘to retain the services of the son | of your loyal 
counsellor, Abu Ibrahim, since I myself would wish the same for my son 
when my time comes. After all he will be under my supervision.’’!*” The 
prince took SAli’s advice and put the Jew in charge of tax-collectors 
(S‘ummal) and revenue. He nevertheless continued to accord ‘Ali an 
honorable place in his state right into old age. 

The son of Abu Ibrahim gave the prince much good counsel, on the 
strength of which he rose to favour. He accordingly took to lording it 
over (tabarmaka)'*® ‘Ali and others besides. So sure of his position with 
the ruler did he grow that he took notice neither of Ali nor of anyone else 
on earth. One comment he made to Badis was: ‘‘You have more right to 
what ‘Ali is drawing. The fellow has many children and a large family, 
and your wealth will just disappear unless you give me protection and 
support. When he strikes it really rich he’ll be after your throne. I myself 
am only a dhimmi whose sole ambition is to serve you and collect money 
for your treasury.’’!*9 The ruler believed what the Jew said, and having 
given the matter careful thought, decided to keep ‘Ali and all courtiers 
away from him. When SAIi saw that he had been demoted at the expense 
of the Jew’s promotion, he regretted his earlier decisions, but by then it 
was too late for him to do anything at all with the prince. This caused 
‘Ali considerable anger and distress. 

Now the city of Guadix (Wadi Ash) was subject to SAli and under the 
direct control of his brother ‘Abd Allah whom he had put in authority 
over it. In these circumstances he enjoyed almost all its revenue and paid 
the prince not more than 15,000 dinars of dirhams (dinar darahim), 
though it was really worth more than 100,000 ¢huluthi dinars.15° Accor- 
dingly the Jew used this matter as a pretext to undermine ‘Ali’s position. 
‘“‘Get back Guadix from him,”’ he said to the prince,’’ and I guarantee 
you shall have 100,000 dinars out of it.’’? To which the prince replied, ‘‘I 
can’t take it from him just like that and antagonize them. After all, they 
have been entrusted with its administration.’’ And so the Jew thought of 
a way round the difficulty by finding a pretext to recover Guadix in the 
name of my father, Sayf al-Dawla. ‘‘I am absolutely determined to wrest 
the town from an enemy,”’ he mused, ‘‘and put it into the hands of a 
prince who will be grateful to me for my pains and think I have done him 
a service and given good advice.’’ So then he said to my father, ‘‘It is my 
bounden duty to obey and advise you, so that I shall be to you what I 

p. 39 already am to your father. | I can see you have many children and you 
must have sufficient funds to meet expenditure and maintain your posi- 
tion as ruler. It is unfair that your father’s wazirs should be better off 
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than you. There is Guadix, second only (dint) to Granada;'5! it is only 
right for you to have it. I can develop it and make it yield you 100,000 
dinars.’’ My father was delighted with the suggestion and thanked him 
for his excellent idea, at the same time promising to improve his position 
should he succeed to the throne. 

The Jew now went to al-Muzaffar to announce what had happened 
and tell him about his son. ‘‘Well then,’’ said al-Muzaffar, ‘‘Guadix 
must now be taken from the Qarawi family.’’ And there and then he sent 
for ‘Ali and said, ‘‘My son is in need of money and has asked me for 
Guadix. Had I been going to take it from you to hand over to one of your 
peers, it would have been a hard decision for you to accept. But, as it is, 
it is your duty to hand it over to my son forthwith.’’ SAli’s only rejoinder 
was, ‘‘It is not for a slave to have what becomes his master.’’ And so the 
Jew took it over and administered it on behalf of my father,!5? who 
stipulated that he should effect prompt delivery of its revenue at such 
times of the year as taxes fell due. This was agreed between them, and a 
bond of close friendship that was to be of long standing developed be- 
tween Sayf al-Dawla and the wazir. 


[20] 


When SAIi, his brother, and the wazirs of the state realised that the Jew 
had acquired overriding influence with the prince and his son, they were 
greatly incensed and perturbed, and unanimously decided to sow the 
seeds of discord between him and my father. The sons of ‘Ali and ‘Abd 
Allah were wazirs and inseparable boon companions of Sayf al-Dawla. 
Using every device to intrigue against the Jew both independently and 
with the help of their sons, they said to Sayf al-Dawla, ‘‘You have a far 
better right—and it is your due—to the money which the Jew is gaining 
and keeping exclusively for himself. The Jew has reduced both yourself 
and all officers of the state to the status of nobodies. If you did away with 
him, your father would say nothing to you. What could he do with his 
own son?’’ They sought, villains that they were, | to do away with their 
enemy through the agency of the ruler’s son so that they could keep their 
own hand clean of the whole affair. If the prince was to punish anyone, 
they reasoned, it would be his own son he would punish if he so wished. 
In this way they would take over the state without running the risk of any 
reproach from the prince. And so they for ever slandered the Jew and 
led about him to Sayf al-Dawla, at the same time lying to the former 
about things they imputed to the latter. In the end, then, our father, who 
had scant experience of men and their intrigues, turned against the Jew, 
who, for his part, also went sour on Sayf al-Dawla. The latter therefore 
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decided to do away with the Jew. He would talk about his intention and 
openly speak of his secret desire to the wazirs who came to lay complaints 
against their enemy. But he neither carried out the assassination, nor did 
he keep the matter to himself. In the long run, then, the Jew found out all 
about his intentions and decided to anticipate him, once he had seen for 
himself the change in Sayf al-Dawla’s attitude towards him. What hap- 
pened was that whenever Sayf al-Dawla was on the point of doing away 
with the Jew and prepared his slaves for the purpose, he would 
remember his own father’s ruthlessness and stay his hand. 

Sayf al-Dawla had a young brother called Maksan, a paternal uncle of 
mine who died a martyr at the battle of Badajoz.'53 Now the Jew, swine 
that he was, put his head together with the Jewish elders (mashyakha)'>+ 
and told them of the change in Sayf al-Dawla’s attitude towards him. 
The shrewdest of them said to him, ‘‘Don’t have high hopes of getting to 
the top with the death of Badis, and don’t expect too much from Sayf al- 
Dawla. You would be well advised to think of some suitable candidate to 
put on the throne when your ruler dies. If you can think of one, find a 
way of poisoning Sayf al-Dawla. Now this brother of his, Maksan, is a 
mere nobody. So, if you were to murder Sayf al-Dawla and set Maksan 
on the throne he will never forget the service you have rendered him.”’ 
So the Jew was prompted by his baser self to administer poison to Sayf 
al-Dawla. He was in a favourable position to execute his plan since my 
father would often drink with him and visit him regularly at his house. 

p. 41 One day my father, as was his wont, drank at the Jew’s home,!®> but 
no sooner had he left than he vomited all the contents of his stomach and 
fell to the ground on his back. He was later able to walk home, but only 
with some great difficulty, and, having spent two more days in agony, he 
died. 156 

| I once heard one of Badis’ senior eunuchs recount the following 
story. ‘‘One day Sayf al-Dawla sent for me and said, ‘‘Go to Badis’ 
wives and tell them I have decided to do away with the Jew.” 
Whereupon I replied ‘‘I can’t convey such a message. The news must 
certainly have reached him by now. If you really intended to do away 
with him, you should not let me or anyone else on earth hear of your in- 
tention.’’ I knew then that Sayf al-Dawla would meet the kind of end he 
did.”’ 

One factor which had already contributed to the deterioration of rela- 
tions between the two parties was the fact that my father was on un- 
friendly terms with Badis’ wives who had brought up my brother, al- 
Mu‘izz.'5” The reason for this was that they showered money on his son, 
though still a small child, whereas they withheld it from him. My father 
therefore had to have recourse to the Jew for money. Badis’ wives, 
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however, would reproach him and try to prevent him from befriending 
the Jew until in the end both of them realised what was happening. They 
then agreed to lay a charge against the wives before the ruler and to ac- 
cuse them of stealing money and sending it elsewhere. When my grand- 
father examined the indictment in consequence of a deterioration that 
had taken place between the princesses and their son, the son [Sayf al- 
Dawla] found himself blamed both by his father and by the wives. The 
latter managed to find a way of clearing themselves of the charge brought 
against them, while Sayf al-Dawla was forced to come to terms with 
them because his father had reverted to their side. All the blame was 
therefore heaped upon the Jew, and this fact only incensed and alienated 
him the more and led him to act as he did in fulfilment of God’s decree 
whereby Sayf al-Dawla’s appointed time had come. 

When first relations began to deteriorate between them, the Jew had 
withheld from Sayf al-Dawla much of the revenue accruing from 
Guadix, and consequently Sayf al-Dawla complained about him to his 
father. The swine contrived to invite my father to his house for a drink. 
When my father was well in his cups, the Jew told his sons and women- 
folk to emerge dressed in mourning. My father was much taken aback by 
their comportment and tears. ‘‘Has some member of your family 
died?’’ | he asked the Jew. ‘‘A great deal of money has died”’ replied the 
latter. ‘‘It has not reached you because the subjects have not paid on 
time. But this is a happy day, so do be so good as to reassure my family 
by writing out a quittance note (bara°a) absolving me of responsibility 
until you get your money. My family are so very anxious and frightened. 
I pray you, then, to crown your kindness by writing the note I ask for.”’ 
So he fooled him into writing the note, whereupon the Jew with paper in 
hand proceeded to Badis and said to him, ‘‘Your son just squanders his 
money on wazirs and perpetual drinking. Here’s a note absolving me of 
all responsibility. So what is he grumbling about?’’ And so Sayf al- 
Dawla became an object of even more reproach on the part of his father. 
At the same time he was at loggerheads with both the wazir and with 
Badis’ wives, it being God’s decree that his time had come. May God 
reward him for his sincerity and unsullied treatment of his people, both 
high and low! 


[21] 


My father’s death came as a very great blow to people, for they had 
been looking forward to obtaining justice under him. Growing restive, 
they were now bent on assassinating the Jew. Such was the situation that 
was eventually to culminate in the latter’s death. But, as yet, the would- 
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be assassins dreaded the penalty that their ruler might visit upon them. 
And so the Jew took his intrigues against the Qarawi brothers a step fur- 
ther and created the impression in al-Muzaffar’s mind that they had 
lured his son into the habit of drinking to excess and finally brought 
about his death. As a result of all this al-Qarawi’s sons suffered con- 
siderably. They were banished from their homes, and their possessions 
were seized. A number of wazirs who had been close to my father were 
put to death because they were suspected of his murder, whereas the true 
culprit escaped attention. After the death of Sayf al-Dawla, the Jew 
lorded it in grand style (tabarmaka)'!5* and worked hard to put my paternal 
uncle Maksan on the throne. 

By this time my grandfather had grown old and more disposed to 
peace and quiet. With advancing years and the death of his son, he lost 
all zest for territorial expansion and delegated all powers to the Jew who 
therefore could exercise just as much authority as he wished. 


[22] 


| Most of my grandfather’s aspirations and efforts were centred on 
taking Malaga. The reason for this was that every time he seized any 
garrison town in al-Andalus he would receive reports that al-Mu‘izz b. 
Badis had made the remark ‘“The lord of Granada (sahib Gharnata) writes 
to me to say that he has captured districts (kuwar) and villages. Now were 
he to take a capital city like Cordova or Malaga or something like that I 
would have reason to offer my homage.’’ This comment made my 
grandfather do his utmost to take Malaga, and he was all the more anx- 
ious since he was aware of the precarious position of its princes and was 
afraid that the city might fall to someone who might cause him trouble 
from that direction. Badis therefore pressed his attacks against Mdlaga 
year after year relentlessly and without interruption until he captured 
it, 159 

Badis fortified Malaga’s citadel (gasaba) in a way that was unrivalled in 
its day. Putting it in a state of readiness against all contingencies, '® he 
stored there all his inheritance for his son and indeed added to it. As he 
expected the princes of al-Andalus to unite and concert their operations 
against him, Badis proposed, as far as it was within his power, to en- 
trench himself in the citadel.'6! Should he fail in his plans to hold it, it 
was his intention to cross with family and fortune to North Africa where 
he would join his kinsmen. Once he had taken Malaga Badis relaxed. 

Ibn ‘Abbad'® attempted to wrest Mdlaga from Badis, and its in- 
habitants—with the exception of those in the citadel—did in fact submit 
to the contender. But Badis dispatched his troops to the town, defeated 
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Ibn ‘Abbad, and recovered the place when all hope of regaining it had 
been abandoned.'® No prince ever had to face such protracted wars and 
had had to spend so much money on a city as Badis did in the case of 
Malaga. But once he had attained this supreme objective of his, he 
relaxed and contented himself with his kingdom. By so doing, he laid up 
trouble for himself because he delegated his power to wazirs and local 
governors in the manner I shall later recount. 

p. 44 | Had it not been my purpose to confine my attention to my own 
dynasty, I could have given details about the dynasties of the Banu 
Hammid in Mdlaga'® and described how successive Hammudid kings 
grew progressively weaker until at last power passed into the hands of 
my grandfather. I shall, however, restrict myself, God willing, to nar- 
rating essentials. 

Things settled down, prospects grew brighter, and the coffers swelled 
over a period of several years during which there was no sign nor sound 
of trouble. Then at last the peace was broken by the treachery of the 
Jew—God curse him!—the cession of Guadix and all its dependencies 
(anzar) to Ibn Sumadih,'® and the lust of other rulers for our territory. 
And so in the end only Granada, Almufiecar (al-Munakkab), Priego 
(Baghu), and Cabra (Qabra) remained in our hands. When the rumour 
spread among our subjects that the Most Excellent Ruler (al-ra7is 
al-ajall)'** had died—for he did not appear in public—fortresses (maaqil) 
were evacuated by their garrisons and taken over by subjects in cir- 
cumstances such as I shall describe later on, if God will. 


[23] 


But first I should recount how Ibn Sumadih assumed power in 
Almeria '® and how my grandfather helped him to obtain his principality 
and set him on his feet at the time when Ibn Abi ‘Amir rose up against 
him '®8 [Badis] on account of the latter’s disagreement with him. This 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir did despite the great services which al-Muzaffar [Badis] 
had previously rendered him—and that on a scale such as none of his 
own race [the Andalusians] had ever before rendered—only to be 
rewarded by Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s attack on his territory and his collusion 
with the Jfranj [Catalans] to whom he made promises of generous pay. 
Mujahid '*? was moved by Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s solicitations and accordingly 
acceded to the proposition that was put to him. However, when Ibn Abi 
‘Amir decided to return from Lorca and make for Almerfa, Mujahid did 
not put in an appearance at the appointed time. Clearly perceiving that 
Mujahid had defected and abandoned him, al-Mansar [Ibn Abi ‘Amir] 
demanded an explanation. Addressing al-Mansur and his principal 
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you may not know the Berbers nor have had experience of doing battle 
with them, but, by God, I know only too well what it means! Take care 
that you do not perish at their hands. You’ll soon realize that twenty 
years’ upheaval are better than a single hour’s encounter with them; for 
in that hour dynasties can fall, sovereignty can change hands, and a 
whole army be wiped out. So tread very warily.’’!7? Whereupon Ibn Abi 
‘Amir exclaimed, ‘‘You’ve taken fright, you coward! Get back to Denia 
(Daniya) and don’t go and spoil my army for me.’’ At this Mujahid 
packed his traps and there and then departed smouldering under the in- 
sult. 

Mujahid’s departure undermined the morale of the troops and created 
consternation. The Jfranj [Catalans] were, for their part, spurred on by 
greed to demand amounts of money which al-Mansur could not afford to 
pay. In the end, then, al-Mansur made an ignominious withdrawal. 

Al-Muzaffar assembled his men and said to them, ‘‘What do you 
think of the rout of this army without a battle?’’ ‘“You have been granted 
success’ they replied. ‘‘Your family of kings would not have been en- 
trusted with dominion over men had not God chosen you for that role 
and endowed you with minds superior to those of others. That’s the 
reason why you excel!’’!7! Al-Muzaffar returned [to Granada] a trium- 
phant victor. Abu ’l-Ahwas (Ibn Sumadih) submitted to al-Muzaffar, 
who had everything his own way in Almeria and commanded complete 
obedience. The situation so remained for several years. 

At that time Cordova too was in the same position as Almeria, for 
there Ibn al-Saqqa?!”2 never failed to comply with al-Muzaffar’s wishes, 
and the situation remained such until Abu ’l-Ahwas died. The latter left 
this son of his, then a young man,'”3 who died in Almeria at the time it 
fell to the Almoravids. This man wrote to al-Muzaffar beseeching him to 
afford him the same help and protection as he had given to his father. 
Averring that he would be more obedient and compliant than his father, 
he asked for renewal of the treaty with him and requested a meeting. Al- 
Muzaffar granted all | his requests and undertook to accord him 
precisely the same protection as he had granted to his father. He met the 
young prince and concluded a new pact with him. In this way the ruler of 
Almeria was well and truly established in his principality. The two long 
remained on friendly terms, and during this period of good will there 
was not a sign of trouble there nor was there any kind of upheaval to 
disturb the peace. 

At that time the functionaries of our dynasty kept on good terms with 
the Jew since he was the Prince’s wazir'’* and confidant. Of these, some 
were his willing tools who grew rich alongside him, while others were his 
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enemies who, to save themselves from his malevolence, feigned loyalty to 
him. On this kind of basis all ran smoothly, and everyone co-operated in 
the service of the Prince. They all took the confidence the latter had 
placed in them as a matter of course and grew accustomed to the idea of 
supporting one another. Having attained his objective and consolidated 
his power after all the periods of trouble I have described and having 
regained Malaga after a hard struggle, and after all hope of its recovery 
had been abandoned, al-Muzaffar relaxed and turned to the kind of 
pastimes to which sovereigns normally resort, at the same time 
delegating power to the wazir and other functionaries. 


[24] 


As soon as ever the dynasty was established on firm foundations and 
had reached its apogee, al-Naya,'”> a former slave of al-Mu‘tadid b. 
‘Abbad, sought refuge with al-Muzaffar. Now al-Naya had joined with 
al-Mu‘tadid’s son—whose story is well known—in the plot against his 
father’s life.17° However, it was fate’s inescapable decree that al-Naya 
should come to Granada where he was taken care of by a number of 
senior slaves who pleaded with the Prince to regale him with gifts. To 
please them, the Prince complied with their request so that they might be 
all the more willing to serve and advise him. ‘“This man,’’ they said to 
the Prince, ‘‘has come to you because he has defected from another 
prince and is now dependent on, and has great hopes of you. Whatever 
you do for him | will be a favour to us.’’ Al-Naya in fact arrived in 
Granada just at the right time for himself, but at a moment which could 
not have been worse for the dynasty. At first, al-Naya treated its func- 
tionaries with so much deference and modesty that they all spoke well of 
him and recommended him to the Prince, who then decided to take him 
into his service and appoint him to command part of his army. As he was 
bent on seeking vengeance on the ‘Abbadids, al-Naya displayed true 
skill and valour in the Malaga troubles and accordingly won the hearts of 
some sections of the army. At the time he was serving in Malaga directly 
under the authority of its commanding officer, Muqatil b. Yahya,!”? and 
whenever an incursion was made into the territory of Ibn ‘Abbad, Mu- 
qatil would always let al-Muzaffar know of al-Naya’s distinguished ser- 
vice in the field, and he even went so far as to let him have almost.all the 
kudos for the success of the venture. So in the long run al-Naya received 
from the Prince a letter of appointment to joint command with Mugatil, 
and he duly took up his position with the latter as commanding officer in 
the town. Applying himself to his task with even greater energy, he ac- 
quired an ever growing reputation. As for al-Muzaffar, his favours 
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towards al-Naya multiplied by leaps and bounds. Whenever the Prince 
visited Malaga, he would stay at al-Naya’s residence and drink in his 
company, all the while showering praises upon him, and indeed, as time 
passed, he grew all the more lavish with his compliments. 

Because he was so intimate a friend of the Prince, al-Naya was able to 
malign the Jew whenever he was on his own with his master or could 
seize his opportunity over wine. ‘‘He has made short work of your 
money,”’ he would say. ‘‘Financially he is far better off than you, and 
what’s more he has built a palace that’s better than yours. In God’s 
name, I do implore you to remove him and endear yourself to the 
Muslims by getting rid of him!’’ Al-Muzaffar would keep on promising 
to take al-Naya’s advice and say to him, ‘‘Yes, I must do as you say and 
let you handle the matter of assassination.’’ The Prince would frequently 
voice such sentiments in the hearing of certain slaves or members of his 
entourage who were held of no account. But these persons would im- 
mediately carry tales to the Jew to be rewarded for their pains. The swine 
would only grow more reckless and disagreeable and almost die of anx- 
iety and anguish. Moreover, he grudged al-Naya his higher position in 
the Prince’s favour and did his absolute utmost to get his own back on 
him, but the Prince wouldn’t take notice. Seeing that al-Naya was only 
increasing in stature and fearing that he might persuade the Prince to kill 
him, | the Jew fell into utter despair and said to himself, ‘‘I have only 
been able to ride rough shod over people because of the Prince’s power, 
and my only guarantee against them has been his protection and favour. 
But all is now lost. There is no Prince we can feel sure of now that he has 
an evil companion to intrigue against me and a populace after my blood. 
Moreover we are few in number and are oppressed in the land.’’!78 


[25] 


The Jew tried to establish a connection with my paternal uncle 
Maksan in the hope of getting his backing. But Maksan in fact treated 
him worse than anyone else. There was no good counsellor in Maksan’s 
entourage to guide him and tell him to take a diplomatic approach. 
Hence Maksan asked the Jew outright, ‘‘Are you for murdering me as 
you did my brother?’’!79 The Jew was greatly perturbed by this remark. 
Maksan, however, had a dreadful manner. He was unkind, had an un- 
couth tongue, and was given to uttering dire threats. He was utterly 
detested by his father’s court, and many a complaint against him was 
laid before his father. 

Maksan’s mother avoided having any dealings with the wazir, who 
tried to curry favour with Maksan, but turned, rather to his maternal 
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uncle, a Jew known as Abu ’1-Rabi‘ al-Matini who was the royal bailiff 
(qabid al-wajiba).18° She was always in touch with this man seeking an 
advance from him. The wazir accordingly grew jealous and plotted 
against Maksan, his mother, and his entourage. He lied about them to 
the Prince, and a group of people at court, who bitterly resented 
Maksan’s behaviour such as I have already described it, came forward to 
testify to the truth of his allegations. Under such pressures the Prince 
turned against them and, driven by abhorrence of the evil that he heard 
attributed to them, he gave orders for Maksan’s mother, his nurses, and 
a certain number of women in their service to be put to death. Because 
his maternal uncle did not see eye to eye with him on this and other mat- 
ters, the wazir treacherously murdered him while he was drinking with 
him at home. Moreover, so that he might not be taken to task by the 

p. 49 Prince for the murder, he put himself beyond reproach | by paying him 
a considerable sum of money by way of compensation. The Prince ac- 
cepted his gift and would have been glad for the wazir to murder a Jew 
every day if only to draw in the blood money for each one. 

Al-Muzaffar next commanded that his son be sent into exile. The 
main reason for this measure was as follows. At the time of the troubles 
with Ibn Sumadih'*! the Prince had gone out to review his troops, and 
one of their shaykhs came up to him and said, ‘‘You should not put us 
under the command of slaves and such people and pass over such a son 
as you have. Send him with us, and we shall follow him no matter what 
the venture.’’ He was, of course, referring to Maksan. The remark ir- 
ritated the father and, as he had already had his anger aroused both by 
his personal experience of his son’s behaviour and by reports that he had 
had of him, he feared lest words such as those just spoken might be 
followed by deeds designed to overthrow him and put his son on the 
throne in his stead. The Jew was utterly terrified. ‘‘I was sure,’’ he 
commented ‘‘that that day would see my death.’’ And so he com- 
municated his fears to the Prince, who gave immediate orders for his 
son’s banishment from Granada. To ensure that Maksan would be put 
beyond all territory under his control, he sent one of his slaves to ac- 
company him.!®? The Jew—God curse him!—then instructed the slave 
to lead Maksan to a certain place named by himself so that without fear 
of discovery he might strike off his head. 

My brother, al-Mu‘izz, had been brought up by his grandfather and 
accordingly succeeded in winning the affection of the princesses who 
loved him out of regard for Buluggin. They were all in complete agree- 
ment with the Jew that Maksan should be done to death and that al- 
Mu‘izz should become heir to the throne. The reason for this was their 
fear that Maksan might turn on them and punish them for their love of 
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his nephew and the fact that they had brought him up. These expecta- 
tions were later borne out in fact. 

My paternal uncle left Granada in a most dreadful state. He was 
alarmed and apprehensive. Some advised that he should be assassinated, 
while others only favoured his banishment from the whole territory. 
After he had travelled some distance, however, Maksan was relieved of 
his forebodings by the assassination of the Jew in the circumstances I 
shall now describe. 
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[26] 


| Seeing for himself the women’s tyrannical behaviour—each was 
seeking to secure succession for the prince’s particular son she had 
herself brought up—and perceiving his master’s change of attitude as 
well as al-Naya’s unremitting efforts to discredit him matched by grow- 
ing prestige, the swine—God curse him!—had absolutely nowhere to run 
to nor did he know which way to turn. In this predicament he sought the 
advice of the shrewdest Jewish elders (mashyakha)'*®, one of whom 
counselled as follows. ‘‘Escape with your life,’’ he urged. ‘‘But before 
you go send the bulk of your money to some territory of your own 
choice. In this way you’ll be able to settle down there in affluence and 
safety.’’ ‘‘That’s a possibility,’’ agreed the Jew. ‘‘But what if the Most 
Excellent Ruler were to dispatch a complaint about me to the overlord of 
wherever it might be, saying, ‘My wazir has absconded with my 
substance. Either you hand him over to me or I cause trouble for you.’ 
Do you think he’d put me before the Ruler? Certainly not, unless I 
handed over some territory so as to create friction between the two 
rulers. By such means I could guarantee my position with my new 
master; he couldn’t very well hand me over once I had brought him | 
new territory and greatly enhanced his prestige.”’ 

The upshot was that they agreed to approach Ibn Sumadih because his 
proximity and easy accessibility for any need that might arise made him 
the most suitable candidate.'** Ibn Arqam,'® Ibn Sumadih’s envoy 
whom they had chosen at that time for the mission said to me, “‘One day 
I was in the presence of al-Muzaffar who had set out for one of his coun- 
try houses (mutanazzahat). He was accompanied by al-Naya, and the Jew 
came behind. Spotting a Jewish physician of the wazir’s, al- Naya ordered 
him to be subjected to humiliation and to dismount in the presence of the 
Ruler. Al-Naya went out of his way to be extremely rude and abused the 
Jew disgracefully. The Jew [i.e. the wazir] took a serious view of the 
scene and complained to Ibn Arqam, ‘‘There you are, see—I’ve had 
enough of this humiliation—I can’t stand it any longer. If only you could 
do something for me I should be only too delighted. But if you can’t I 
shall have no option but to join forces with other princes.’’ Ibn Arqam 
replied, ‘“You would do better to tread warily in this business. What 
pressing need has driven you to us? After all you’re in charge of the sub- 
jects and it’s to you the revenue comes in. The Prince hasn’t changed 
your status. There’s nothing more to it than the insults of this fellow 
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who’s out to degrade you. Try somehow to be patient till the old man 
[al-Muzaffar] dies, especially now that he’s so old. Then make friends 
with al-Mu‘izz, his grandson, and you’ll soon have the same standing 
with him as with his grandfather. Al-Mu‘izz is even safer to deal with.”’ 
“I'd do that all right’’ rejoined the Jew, ‘‘but for the fact that al-Mu‘izz 
is young'® and surrounded by all those mothers, a host of women of 
various ranks, and courtiers of one sort or another. How can I possibly 
hope to have any luck with that crowd around? My position then would 
go from bad to worse because they have so many conflicting interests. 
I’m also quite convinced that the boy holds it against me that everyone 
alleges I poisoned his father. I have looked at this from all angles and can 
see nothing better than joining forces with al-Mu‘tasim.’’ Ibn Arqam 
went on: “‘I had an audience with al-Muzaffar and dropped some hints 
to him about this. ‘God be with you’, I said. ‘Pray be vigilant. You are 
not so aged or too senile to be indifferent | to your government.’ I was 
hoping he would ask me what I meant exactly and get me to tell him 
some of the tale. But al-Muzaffar sent for the Jew and said, ‘Go to Ibn 
Arqam and ask him why he warned me to be vigilant. Get him to make 
himself more clear.’ Whereupon the Jew came to me and explained his 
errand. When I heard what he had to say I was stupefied and nearly 
died. I just had no reply. The swine then had his suspicions about me 
and wrote to al-Mu‘tasim about me, advising him to relieve me of the 
mission and to send someone else he could trust. Al-Mu‘tasim therefore 
dispatched his foster-brother with orders to weave the web of intrigue 
with the Jew and see how he could contrive to gain control of the realm 
when Granada was so full of troops and contained a large number of the 
Sanhaja who would make it impossible to carry out the enterprise.'®” He 
warned the Jew ‘Don’t get yourself or al-Mu‘tasim involved in 
something that can’t be carried out and so find yourself wide open to al- 
Muzaffar, who after all holds the purse-strings and is quite capable of 
creating trouble. Once exposed, you would be disgraced by him, would 
pave the way to your own destruction and ruin al-Mu‘tasim.’ The swine 
therefore decided to send out of Granada everyone he could expect to rise 
against him.”’ 

The Jew chose a number of Sanhaja leaders and slaves whom he had 
reason to fear and advised the Prince to send them to the principal 
strongholds and had them granted title deeds. He said to them under the 
seal of secrecy, ‘‘You are my brethren since you have been subjected to 
humiliation along with me, and you have also seen what I have had to 
put up with. In the government of this Prince I see cause for disapproval 
on your part in that he has set over you someone who is neither one of 
your number nor of the same consequence. Al-Naya’s predominant 
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position would be an everlasting scandal and disgrace to you. I have 
given the Prince my advice on this point but he has refused to listen to 
me, and his orders can’t be countermanded. I now expect these noble 
territories and sturdy strongholds to be governed by al-Naya’s nominees 
at whose hands all will suffer. While they are in power we have nowhere 
to turn but to al-Naya. If, however, we could gain control of our 
strongholds and have your kinsmen in the capital (hadra) al-Naya 
wouldn’t dare to disperse you. It would then be easy to deal with him. 
Should he seek to make changes | we could kill him, and should the 
Prince be angry with one of us and give orders for his banishment 
through al-Naya, the intended victim could take refuge in the stronghold 
of his colleague.”’ 

What he had to say was acceptable to the leaders, and they quickly 
carried out his suggestion, especially since they had been eagerly aspir- 
ing to governorships in various parts of the country. So he sent Yahya b. 
Ifran to Almufiecar, Musakkan b. Habis al-Maghralli to Jaén, and 
other persons to other important centres. The Jew made the Prince 
believe that these appointments were to the latter’s advantage, that im- 
portant centres could only be defended by men of stature, and that he 
was satisfied that the persons who had been dismissed were 
demonstrably careless and neglectful. Because of the confidence he had 
in him, al-Muzaffar would heed no one but the Jew in such dilemmas. 

The Jew then wrote to Ibn Sumadih to inform him that all likely 
troublemakers had left the city and that only nonentities remained who 
could be mown down by his sword if he could but effect an entry. He was 
ready, he said, to open its gates as soon as he ventured to approach and 
knock. The only fortresses he bothered about were those of the main 
towns, and he did not bother to supply garrisons in other fortresses with 
the required men and provisions, as though he had overlooked the mat- 
ter, and finally they became abandoned. 

Al-Muzaffar, in the meantime, had absolutely no inkling of all this, 
his only interests being drink and amusement.!®® When the fortresses 
were abandoned and their occupants were thoroughly convinced that, 
because they had been neglected and the Prince had not been seen for 
some time past, he must surely be dead, the word went round from one 
place to the next and more desertions followed. So Ibn SumAadih’s troops 
seized the opportunity to occupy them and in the long run the only 
stronghold left to Granada was nearby Cabrera on the way to Guadix. 

The Jew immediately sent a message to Ibn Sumadih urging him to 
march against the city with the assurance that there was nothing to stand 
in his way. But Ibn Sumadih demurred and took fright at the prospect of 
tackling a place like Granada. Finally the situation got out of hand and 
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populace, moved from his house to the citadel (gasaba) to await the 
fulfilment of his hopes, an action which met with strong disapproval. 
Moreover, it was suspected that he had built the Alhambra (al-Hamra?) 
fortress !®° with a view to taking refuge there with his family when Ibn 
Sumadih entered, and waiting until the trouble had died down. All sec- 
tions of the population from top to bottom had a detestation of the 
underhanded ways of the Jews and the widespread changes they had 
wrought for the worse. Appointments to offices were no longer what they 
had been used to. 

In accordance with God’s decree that they should perish on Saturday 
10 Safar [459],19° the Jew decided to carouse that night with some of al- 
Muzaffar’s leading slaves who had agreed to act in concert with him, 
although some of them secretly detested him. The Jew then told them 
about Ibn Sumadih and assured them that the latter would be coming to 
their aid and formally assign to them the rights of this and that village in 
the Vega (fahs) of Granada. One of these slaves who secretly hated him 
went up to him and said, ‘‘We know all about this. Now tell us about the 
way you’ve assigned these rights (inzalat). Is our Master alive or dead?”’ 
One of the Jew’s entourage gave him an answer and rebuked him for his 
impudence. The slave immediately took umbrage and ran out blind 
drunk, shouting ‘‘Hey folks! Have any of you heard about al-Muzaffar 
being betrayed by the Jew and that Ibn Sumadih’s about to enter the ci- 
ty?’’ Everyone, high or low, heard of it from each other, and dashed in 
with the intention of killing the Jew. The latter managed to talk al- 
Muzaffar into coming out and then declared, ‘‘Here’s your Prince alive 
and well!’’ The Prince tried to calm the mob, but all in vain. It was too 
late.!91 The Jew turned and fled for his life inside the palace pursued by 
the populace, who finally ran him down and did him to death. They then 
turned their swords on every Jew in the city and seized vast quantities of 
their goods and chattels.'9? 

At this moment, the Sanhaja threw their weight about. They just rode 
rough shod over the ruler who was faced with seething discontent | at 
every end and side. They were now the wazirs and they it was who ran 
the realm. Al-Muzaffar was terrified and humiliated. He smouldered 
with indignation against them for what they had done to his wazir, 
without, however, having any knowledge of his intrigues. Nor did he 
believe a word of anything they said about the Jew. He treated them, 
rather, with patience and suaveness until he recovered his territory and 
until obedience to him was restored as I shall later relate. 

When, as I have mentioned, Musakkan went off to Jaén, on his way 
he met my paternal uncle Maksan, who was escorted by al-Szqilli. 19° He 
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rescued him and took him to Jaén. ‘‘Nothing,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘can 
serve my purpose better than this. The son of the ruler will more surely 
guarantee me the attainment of my ends whether it be the acquisition of 
Jaén or some other city. People will obey him and together we can attain 
to considerable riches.’’ And this is what happened. He became gover- 
nor of Jaén in Maksan’s name and shared the administration of the city 
with his kinsmen. Acquiring incalculable riches from the Jews,'** he 
thrived on his rebellion. 


[27] 


Finding himself the object of incessant attack by the enemy and 
observing that there were people who would seize his kingdom, al- 
Muzaffar, conscious of trouble on all sides, convened his leaders and 
said, ‘‘What do you think of Guadix and its capture by Ibn Sumadih and 
his seizure of our domains (anzar)?’’ His officers and all his military en- 
tourage replied, ‘“You have no option but to dig into your pockets, give 
up self-indulgence, and deal with the matter personally.’’ ‘‘Ibn Sumadih 
and I,’’ he replied, ‘‘are like the characters in the following tale. There 
was a lark near which was a goose’s nest. Admiring the eggs in this nest, 
it said to itself, | ‘I’ll sit on these eggs—they might be better than mine.’ 
But when it tried to sit on them, it couldn’t—its wings were too short to 
cover them. So then it went back to its own eggs, but found them addled. 
And so it is with Ibn Sumadih. He has invaded my land, but he will have 
to withdraw and also leave behind much of what he had before he 
started.’’ Morale now grew. With firmness and determination the Prince 
prepared for the field and the troops rallied to his standard. Having 
distributed largesse among them, he flung himself on Guadix and laid 
siege to it. 

At the beginning of the trouble al-Muzaffar, seeing that his subjects 
had risen against him and fearing universal opposition, wrote to Ibn Dhi 
’1-Nun, lord of Toledo,'* informing him of the dangers encompassing 
him and asking for a helping hand with the promise that he would cede to 
him any part of the conquered territory he may desire or choose. Ibn Dhi 
l-Nun readily accepted the offer and joined al-Muzaffar, who had 
already laid siege to Guadix, which was on the point of falling into his 
hands. His meeting with him was a most splendid and ceremonial occa- 
sion. At the time the wazirs of the lord of Almeria and his other 
dignitaries were in the citadel of Guadix. The battle raged fiercely 
around the city and so great was the expenditure incurred that, accor- 
ding to what I have seen written in my grandfather’s own hand, it 
amounted to six treasure-chambers (buyit) of thulutht dirhams—each 
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chamber being the equivalent of 1,000,000 thulutht dinars. In fact al- 
Muzaffar’s patience and expenditure on all this became proverbial. 

When the leading Almerians in the citadel saw the pass to which they 
had come and realised that they had absolutely no alternative but to flee 
or perish by the sword, they contrived on the very brink of destruction to 
get a message to Ibn Dhi ’]-Nun, informing him of their plight and their 
despair of ever receiving any aid from their master. They begged Ibn 
Dhi ’1-Nun to intercede on their behalf with al-Muzaffar and to secure an 
amnesty for them and a safe conduct out of Guadix. They promised that 
in the event of Ibn Dhi ’l-Nun delivering them, they would give him 
possession of Almeria. Now Ibn Dhi ’I-Nun was by far the most greedy 
of all [the 7a*:fa] monarchs!% and was therefore attracted by their pro- 
mise. So he begged and beseeched my grandfather time and again | 
until finally he gave in and the Almerian leaders left and surrendered the 
citadel to al-Muzaffar. The latter then garrisoned it with seasoned 
troops. 

Ibn Dhi ’l-Nun then asked al-Muzaffar to fulfil his promise and said 
“*The part of this territory that I’d like is Baza (Basta).’’ The other could 
not but honour his promise, and so he ordered that Baza be delivered in- 
to the hands of Ibn Dhi ’1-Nin. In the course of this campaign the hajib 
[al-Muzaffar] acquired considerable territory which exceeded what he 
had actually lost. 

Ibn Sumadih then sent an envoy to al-Muzaffar to beg pardon and 
forgiveness for what he had done and said that there would have been no 
trouble at all but for the Jew and that he had acted as he did out of fear 
lest the town, being neglected, might fall prey to the aggression of some 
dreadful schemer. Ibn Sumadih implored my grandfather and actually 
came in person to meet him and renew a pact with him.'%” Al-Muzaffar 
did as he begged and accepted his apology. It is said that when Ibn 
Sumadih actually met al-Muzaffar, the first thing he said to him was, 
‘Father of ours, pray for us that our sins may be forgiven. Indeed we are 
at fault’? (Quran, XII, 97). To this al-Muzaffar spontaneously replied, 
‘“There is no reproach upon you today. God will forgive you.’ (Quran, 
XII, 92). 
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When al-Muzaffar had regained all his territory, consolidation of the 
realm followed. Before taking Guadix he had already taken Malaga, to 
which he had given priority over all else. The commander of the army in 
the campaign [against Mdlaga] was Yahya b. Ifran,'9* who was one of 
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Throughout the troubles he caused my grandfather a good deal of 
anguish. When the Sanhaja took to throwing their weight about after the 
assassination of the Jew—as already mentioned—Yahya assumed their 
leadership and caused the ruler considerable financial and moral 
damage.'%9 The Prince therefore bore a grudge against Yahya, who had 
resolved that after the capture of Malaga he would consider dethroning 
al-Muzaffar and rising against him with his kinsmen. But my grand- 
father had prior intelligence of Yahya’s plans. Almighty God decreed, 
however, that Yahya would be slain in battle during that very campaign. 
On hearing of Yahya’s death al-Muzaffar commented, ‘‘In but a single 
day we had news of two causes for rejoicing: the death of Yahya and the 
capture of Mdlaga.’’ Upon the instant al-Muzaffar left for Guadix and 
took it in the manner I have already described. 

Ibn ‘Abbad had entered the town of Malaga before this victory, but 
the citadel held out thanks to its redoubtable garrison of Maghribis, then 
under the command of Makhlifb. Mallul, an important shaykh and loyal 
supporter of al-Muzaffar.2°° The garrison awaited the arrival of rein- 
forcements from the ruler with patience and because they had been 
destined to survive, scorning to dishonour the occupants of the citadel. 
In the end the army arrived, and Ibn SAbbad’s army in Malaga sallied 
forth to engage them. Al-Muzaffar’s troops won the day and entered the 
town by force. 

Ibn SAbbad had seized Malaga with the connivance of its inhabitants 
who preferred him to us?°! despite the good treatment they had received 
from al-Muzaffar, who had found them in the most miserable state and 
greatly improved their condition. He had provided Malaga’s jurists (fu- 
gaha*) and Qur-an readers with mounts and accorded them excellent 
positions. This was a fact that was universally known, for previously 
they had lived in poverty without any status. But they rewarded al- 
Muzaffar’s generosity in the manner they did. After al-Muzaffar had 
regained control over them, he pardoned their conduct and honoured 
them even more. During the period Ibn ‘Abbad remained in Malaga it 
was his name that had been included in the khutba.?°? It is said that the 
latter contained the following verse: ‘“Today have I perfected | your 
religion for you, and have completed My goodness towards you, and 
have approved Islam as your religion.’’ (Qur’an, V, 3). Diplomacy, 
however, required that no single person should be punished since all 
Malagans had been equally responsible, for no city can be held against 
the will of its people.?% 

My grandfather’s kingdom was now secure. He put the finances to 
rights and revenue accordingly increased. 
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[29] 


On his return from Fifiana after his campaign against Guadix, al- 
Muzaffar summoned his two commanders [al-Naya and ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Qarawi] who had led the troops in the campaign against that town and 
demanded an account of how their funds had been spent. He wanted to 
know whether the money had been spent in the course of duty or had 
been misappropriated since he felt that too much had been spent. Al- 
Muzaffar summoned the two commanders as well as the secretaries and 
went into the matter with the greatest of care.2* Al-Naya, who was a 
man of experience and always thought of possible consequences, had 
taken this into account and kept himself out of it. Whenever he had 
received money from Granada for payments, al-Naya would keep away 
from and not touch it. He used to tell the man who brought the money: 
‘“Take the money to the tent of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qarawi, because 
he knows better than I do what to do with it and he is older and more 
experienced.’’ Al-Naya, therefore, stated this fact to al-Muzaffar, pro- 
vided evidence and proved his innocence. The /ajib’s fury was then 
turned on ‘Abd Allah and he ordered him to be sent into exile. 

As I have said, most of the army detested al-Naya and preferred ‘Abd 
Allah because the latter had been brought up with them. Finding ‘Abd 
Allah’s banishment intolerable and for pride’s sake, all of them left and 
abandoned the camp because of their love for ‘Abd Allah. All Sanhaja’s 

p. 60 leading lights left al-Muzaffar?° | and the following morning none of 
them remained with him in Fifiana. It was their hope that he would seek 
to win them back and that he would be dismayed by their action. Al- 
Naya came to al-Muzaffar in fear and trembling and told him what had 
happened. Al-Muzaffar thought the matter over and mused: ‘‘I have 
nothing to gain by asking these men to return, because if I do I will only 
increase their insubordination, and they will get into the habit of resor- 
ting to such tactics whenever they are inclined to oppose me. I have no 
need to hold on to them; if they go, I shall be all the better for it and have 
peace of mind.’’?* So he did nothing, but just left them to do as they 
wished. They split up into separate groups and went their several ways. 
Some went off to Jaén to join their kinsman Musakkan, others headed 
for the Spanish Levant (Sharq al-Andalus), and yet others returned secretly 
to Granada, pretending that they had nothing to do with the 
malcontents. 

Al-Muzaffar left Fifana and returned to Granada without having lost 
any of his territory or troops. He appointed al-Naya as wazir and enjoyed 
a long period of repose and power. 
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[30] 


When Maksan seized Jaén and was joined in rebellion by Musakkan 
and his kinsmen, my grandfather was perturbed. Al-Naya lived in fear 
of his life from them and was afraid that those of their kinsmen who were 
in Jaén together with the Berbers in Granada might agree among 
themselves to kill him and seek to proclaim Maksan prince.?% Al- 
Muzaffar thought it was not wise to quarrel with Maksan and that the 
prudent thing for him to do was to put up with him and treat him kindly. 
He thought that a quarrel with his son would entail disgrace and 
mischief, for people would say: ‘‘Al-Muzaffar has come back to stir up 
trouble with his son, but if he is faced with a problem, he won’t be able to 
cope with it.’’ He, therefore, left his son alone and thought it would be 
better for him to intrigue against him. Throughout all this, al-Naya was 
making every effort and working hard, for he feared for his life. He paid 
large sums of money to the Maghribis some of whose kinsmen he sent in 
disguise to the citadel of Jaén to subvert them. 

| During this period Musakkan had made a nonentity out of my 
paternal uncle Maksan. He had monopolised power and collected money 
solely for his own purpose. He used Maksan as one might use a falcon 
for hunting. Maksan meanwhile could do nothing but try to be patient, 
for they were his only supporters and he was content with this state of af- 
fairs because he owed his survival to Musakkan and thought himself 
lucky to be alive, let alone ask for more. Al-Naya persisted in his in- 
trigues against Maksan by disbursing sums of money until in the end he 
succeeded in winning over all the Maghribis in the citadel. During his 
stay in Jaén, Maksan received letters from some leading lights of Sanha- 
ja expressing their affection for him. They would declare the same feel- 
ings at gatherings and assemblies both in private and in public, con- 
sidering that to be ruled by him was better than being ruled by slaves, 
Jews and the like. They were so exasperated by this state of affairs and 
harboured so much hatred and dislike for al-Muzaffar that they would 
have deposed him had they been able to do so. But Fortune’s smile and 
al-Muzaffar’s span were not to be interrupted. 

Meanwhile, the Prince faced a grave situation, while al-Naya expected 
violent death at any moment, as an ever-increasing number of rumours 
circulated about his fate with the passing of every hour. Finally, the ef- 
forts he deployed in Jaén paid off.?°° The Maghribis in the citadel rose 
against Maksan, who, together with all his supporters, fled for his life. 
Musakkan also took flight without delay, all of them seeking only to save 
their own skins. They had been taken by surprise and did not know 
where the attack had come from when they heard the cry at night: 
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‘‘Allegiance to al-Muzaffar alone!’’ The hajib [al-Muzaffar] hastened to 
occupy Jaén with his troops and was at last rid of this bunch of rebels. 

It is said that when al-Muzaffar had been blessed with this stroke of 
luck, he saw al-Naya somewhat disturbed and asked him the reason. Al- 
Naya replied: ‘‘I am distressed because this small band has escaped 
alive. We have no guarantee that they will not do us mischief in the 
country. [As they say:] ‘No boots (harakis)*°9 can be made from the hide 
of a living bull!’ Your son still enjoys the prestige of his name.’’ Al- 
Muzaffar replied by saying: | ‘‘Their fate is worse than death because 
they have had to leave their homes and they and their families are now 
obliged to depend on someone else for service, mounts and lodging. By 
comparison death is a happy release.”’ 

Maksan made for Toledo where he was hospitably received by Ibn 
Dhi ’1-Nun who accorded him military rank. For his part Musakkan 
wandered around other places serving as a mercenary. And so they were 
dispersed. 


[31] 


The prestige of al-Naya in Granada increased; he humbled the 
Sanhaja and showed hatred to them because of their alleged hostility 
towards the Jew and towards the Aajzb in his dispute with his son. He 
favoured the Bani Birzal,?1° treated them kindly and brought them close 
to himself. They were his friends and helpers, and he lavished largesse 
upon them. The Prince meanwhile embarked on a life of ease. 

Once entrusted with power, al-Naya set out to make himself popular 
and to build up a reputation by making incursions into certain territory 
and intriguing in others. He took it upon himself to seize Baeza (Bayydsa) 
and said to al-Muzaffar: ‘‘I’m sure I can get some of the people there to 
collaborate with me.’’ At the time, Baeza belonged to the son of Mu- 
jahid.2"! ‘‘Don’t interfere with that city’? warned the hajzb, ‘‘as long as 
we have peace and prosperity. By God, it seems to me that, to gain your 
objective, you’d be prepared to spend money and lose men to no advan- 
tage.’’ But al-Naya pressed hard and made it seem an attractive pro- 
position until in the end al-Muzaffar gave in to him. He gave him the 
order to go ahead, prepared the army for him, and supplied him with 
money. In Baeza al-Naya embarked on a great venture and, despite all 
efforts and expense, to take it became a task beyond one’s hopes. In the 
long run the Prince, weary of providing money, refused to disburse fur- 
ther funds. 

| Now in his council al-Muzaffar had a secretary called Ibn Adha?!? 
who was highly critical of al-Naya and would say to the hayzb: ‘‘Neither 
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Baeza nor ten more cities like it will ever make up for even part of the 
money you have laid out and which you could well have saved.’’ Reports 
of all this would come to al-Naya’s ears and induce him to send out more 
raiding parties and obtain booty which he could send to his prince to 
balance some of his expenditure. Ibn Adha, however, would sell the 
booty for a paltry price?!? and present the Prince with the money so 
gained with the words: ‘‘What’s this sum compared with what you have 
spent?’’ This would incense al-Muzaffar against al-Naya. The latter, 
however, persevered and borrowed great quantities of provisions (fa‘am) 
from the shaykhs of Jaén. All the while he was counting on being able to 
take flight and never to return to Granada if he failed in his undertaking. 
Eventually however he succeeded in taking Baeza by sheer doggedness 
and perseverance, and so he triumphed over his detractors. 

Making a splendid entry into Granada with considerable honour and 
glory accorded him by the Prince, al-Naya publicly and arrogantly 
threatened to avenge himself on his detractors. [Before the entry] he ap- 
proached al-Muzaffar and declared: ‘‘I shall not enter the city until you 
give orders for the banishment of Ibn Adha. Either he goes or I shall quit 
this station to which you have exalted me.’’ The Aajib considered that to 
banish Ibn Adha would do less harm than the risk of disaffection in his 
army. He, therefore, commanded that Ibn Adha be banished, but not 
before he had fined and humiliated him. So Ibn Adha left there and then 
and, ever after, persisted in intriguing against the dynasty and slander- 
ing it until the time of my accession. In the end God enabled me to get 
the better of him, as will be described later on. 


[32] 


The dynasty’s wazirs and many of its servants, perceiving what al- 
Naya had done and observing the growth of his power and influence as 
well as the fact that he, and not the Prince, was the real ruler—to be ex- 
act that it was even widely rumoured that he was aspiring to the throne 
and planning to rise with the support of the Banu Birzal?!* against the 
Prince—became filled with disdain, | hatred, and jealousy towards him. 
All the governors of the various cities, including Ibn (walad) al-Qadi, 
governor of Priego, Ibn Ya‘ish, governor of Cabra, Wasil, governor of 
Guadix, and the gadi Ibn al-Hasan al-Nubahi,?"® governor of Malaga, 
agreed among themselves that, as soon as ever he set foot in any of these 
regions, he should be done away with, and that Maksan should be in- 
vited to return and be proclaimed heir apparent, meeepeeuve 9 of whether 
or not his father agreed. 

These conspirators gave careful thought to the plot and its conse- 
quences and decided that Wasil, the renegade (‘z/y)?!® in Guadix, should 
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be entrusted with the assassination of al-Naya. This method would af- 
ford greater concealment and keep them above suspicion. Then, should 
the Prince punish anyone it would be his slave that he would punish 
while they would be absolved. To reward him for his trouble, Wasil was 
promised that he would be appointed wazir in place of al-Naya, and the 
conspirators assured him that they would use their influence with the 
Prince to secure his appointment. The renegade got it firmly into his 
head that he would become wazir and so prepared to kill al-Naya. Then 
some eventuality in Guadix made it necessary for the Prince to send his 
wazir to collect revenue and to conduct a general inspection. Ill-fatedly 
al-Naya went to Guadix at a most inauspicious time. Wasil was one of 
al-Naya’s main creatures. He was a man whom al-Naya had won over 
by lavishing his favours on him, exalting him before the Prince and 
elevating him from the lowest rank. It was already widely rumoured that 
Wasil was planning to kill al-Naya. I was told the following story by a 
Berber: ‘‘I gave al-Naya good advice on this matter and warned him not 
to go to Wasil. Moreover I told him that a man in his position should on 
no account stay in his house. But, in his reply, al-Naya said: You only 
want to remove suspicions from yourselves and shift them on the man 
most loyal to me.”’ 

When al-Naya proceeded to Guadix and put up at WAsil’s house, the 
latter entertained him with unprecedented hospitality and respect, so 
much so that al-Naya felt reassured, and his guards left him. When it 
was quite dark, [Wa4sil] came to him with his lance, while he was drunk, 
and dealt him a mortal blow to the extent that the lance left its mark on 
the wall. He then cut off his head and had it carried [round the streets of 
the city of Guadix] the following morning | [accompanied by a crier 
calling]: ‘“This is the reward of those who go after what is not their 
business.”’ 

News of the assassination took Granada by surprise and caused 
widespread bewilderment. No one could make out who was behind it. 
Some said that the Prince must have instigated the assassination because 
it was impossible for the renegade to have committed the crime on his 
own volition. The Prince was much shaken and realised that the 
assassination was part of a conspiracy against him. He was profoundly 
shocked and so worried that he could not sleep at night and no longer 
indulged his pleasures. To the outside world he presented an un- 
dismayed appearance; he calmed down the army. To Wasil he sent an 
offer of safe conduct commanding him to come and see him and express- 
ing his gratitude for what he had done. Al-Muzaffar adopted this course 
for the sake of diplomacy and internal stability until he could get to the 
bottom of the matter and go into it at his leisure. This made the renegade 
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all the more foolish, and he publicly declared: ‘‘I have not acted alone in 
this business, for I have the assistance of people no one can touch.’’ And 
so he came with the stipulation that he should be appointed a wazir.?!” 
Ibn al-Qadi spoke to al-Muzaffar on Wasil’s behalf and said: ‘‘Although 
this servant has committed an outrage against you by assassinating your 
wazir he has acted out of love for you and out of desire to be close to you. 
He has a greater right than the other man since he was reared by you.”’ 
Other functionaries of the state then began to intercede on Wasil’s behalf 
and beg for clemency. This fact convinced the Prince, on reflection, that 
the business resulted from a conspiracy against him and brought him to 
the conclusion that deposition was inevitable. For, the moment al-Naya 
was assassinated, an emissary was despatched to Maksan in Toledo with 
the victim’s signet ring as proof of his murder. The emissary told 
Maksan that there was no one in Granada to oppose him or bar his way. 
Maksan, however, did not pluck up enough courage to come to Granada 
without first seeing how things would turn out. The Aajzb was inwardly 
furious and boiling with rage, but he treated all of them with due 
courtesy and expressed approval of Wasil’s action. ‘‘This,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘is a kindled fire from which the only means of escape lies in 
extinguishing it and tackling it with energy and application.’’ He, 
therefore, ordered that Wasil be appointed commander of the cavalry. 


[33] 


p. 66 | All agreed, including certain women of the palace, that al- 
Muzaffar’s son should be brought in against him and that the ruler 
should, at any rate, be deposed in favour of his son. When he could see 
that they were united against him, al-Muzaffar, feeling the pressure of 
these disastrous events and finding no one with whom he could feel com- 
fortable, sent for the Christian, Abu ’l-Rabi‘.?!8 In the past, this man 
had been a secretary of the hasham?!9 and had served under, and worked 
with, the Jew. Al-Muzaffar secretly contacted Abu ’]-Rabri‘ from whom 
he had previously received letters and to whom he had replied in his own 
hand. This added to the confusion and was a further source of trouble 
and ruin for the dynasty. On getting wind of this correspondence, Ibn 
al-Qadi, governor of Priego, spoke to al-Muzaffar about it and warned 
him of the consequences with the words: ‘‘If you are determined to ap- 
point Abu ’1-Rabi‘, we shall not stay with you and you will have no one 
to protect you.’’ ‘‘May God preserve not a single one of you,’’ replied 
al-Muzaffar. And so he lost his usual prudence, and the more so since he 
was fully aware that Ibn al-Qadi governed a city over which he, al- 
Muzaffar, had only nominal sovereignty. Al-Muzaffar’s retort left a 
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deep impression of hostility in the hearts of the governor of Priego and 
other functionaries of the state; they were alienated, and false rumours 
became rife. Ibn al-Qadi concluded an agreement with the governor of 
Cabra who at one time had been a friend of his. Eventually Abu ’1-Rabr‘ 
arrived and al-Muzaffar unburdened himself to him and told him what 
had happened to him. The Christian had come from Denia, where he 
had been long, ever since the assassination of the Jew, and said to him: 
‘“‘T am quite convinced that they have sent for your son—no one objects 
to him. Now you just cannot contend with all sections of the community. 
So the wise thing to do, and the only way of overcoming the difficulty is 
to send for your son yourself. [I suggest that] you write to him in your 
own hand to say that you have pardoned him and that you prefer him to 
every governor—none has proved suitable—and that you have decided 
to make him heir to the throne and your kingdom. If you do this, you’ll 
put the minds of this crowd at ease and win their sympathy. If your son is 
right here, you’ll be in a position to choose what to do with him | and 
have ample opportunity to look into his problem. It’s far better for you 
to handle any trouble from him while he’s on the spot than to try and 
tackle it at a distance—you can’t be safe from his trickery wherever he 
goes.”’ 

Al-Muzaffar accepted his advice and immediately sent one of his 
leading jurists to reassure his son, to guarantee his safety and to give him 
the good news that his father had changed his attitude towards him and 
had decided to nominate him as his successor. He was to tell him that 
none of his sons in the realm but he could hope to be appointed. Al- 
Muzaffar also wrote to Ibn Dhi ’1-Nin asking him to grant leave to his 
son. There was universal delight at the news and a change of heart from 
former hostility. Maksan was immensely popular and people hoped for 
prosperity under him. His arrival, however, was most inauspicious and 
ill-fated. 

Al-Muzaffar showed his son every kindness; he was lavish with him, 
but at the same time he began to furnish him with advice not calculated 
to do him any good. For it was his aim to undo his son and alienate him 
in people’s affections. The first thing he told his son to do was to take a 
firm line and show no mercy. He turned him against the Sanhaja??° by 
saying: ‘‘You well know how I suffered at their hands after the death of 
Habis. So bear hard on them so that they fear you. You are the only 
member of the dynasty apart from your brother’s sons and they are small 
children.”’ 

Maksan’s stupidity, lack of good judgment, and puny intelligence 
were so marked that they were apparent to everyone. He now displayed 
these defects many times over. His natural wickedness well accorded 
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with his father’s advice to him. Wickedness thus became deeply in- 
grained in him, and his first preoccupation was to insult and ridicule 
people. The strange thing is that he hated most the very people who had 
loved him and worked on his behalf. He began to make insufferable 
onslaughts on their honour and impose upon them impossible obliga- 
tions so that in the end people began to detest him and clearly perceive 
his lack of good sense. All agreed that he was beyond redemption.??! 

Maksan’s paternal cousin, Umm al-‘Uluww, was eager to marry him. 
She enjoyed a great authority among her people and had won over most 
of the army wives (nisa? al-jund). The first thing that Maksan did, 
however, was to deride and insult her and to claim that she was not a 
suitable match for him. This contributed all the more to the bad end that 
awaited him and helped to increase the campaign that was being 
mounted against him on every side. | Al-Muzaffar’s consort, who had 
plotted for Maksan after she had plotted the murder of his mother, was 
jealous of Maksan’s proposed marriage to his paternal cousin because 
she feared the latter might make her one of her entourage and forbid her 
to enter her husband’s household. WaAsil and his wife were also afraid of 
such a union and asked al-Muzaffar’s consort ‘‘What do you stand to 
gain from the marriage of Umm al-‘Uluww? It would be far better for 
you to give Maksan one of the young girls you have reared and be sure of 
gaining control over his house.’’ So al-Muzaffar’s wife did just that and 
sent Maksan a young girl, together with sums of money, and, lest the 
Prince should go looking for the girl in his palace, she pretended to him 
that the girl had died and, to cover up, took advantage of the death of 
another girl in her service. 

All this greatly upset Maksan’s paternal cousin who now began to in- 
trigue against him once more with the Berber women and to poison 
relations between Wasil’s wife and the fajzb’s consort. She would say to 
al-Muzaffar’s consort: ‘‘If you wish Maksan to yourself how is it that the 
wife of the renegade is living with him?’’ Wasil’s wife was, therefore, 
forbidden to enter Maksan’s house, and this stung her pride. Moreover, 
her husband, Wasil, preferred to her a girl whom she had and would ac- 
cordingly maltreat his wife. So Wasil’s wife suffered both jealousy and 
wounded pride on account of her dismissal from the house of Maksan, 
and she soon went off to Abu ’1-Rabi‘ the Christian and said to him: ‘‘I 
am al-Muzaffar’s slave. He needs to watch out—there’s such and such a 
conspiracy against him.’’ She gave details of all their plans to be rid of 
him. Abu ’1-Rabyi‘ joyfully came to the ajib and said to him: ‘‘See how 
your own good luck will begin with the discomfiture of this crowd! 
Wasil’s wife has informed me of such and such a thing. Didn’t I tell 
you...?7?222 
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| As soon as Alphonso??3 had certain knowledge of these upheavals, 
he recognised that he couldn’t be luckier or have any greater opportunity 
for demanding money. He therefore sent us?** his envoy. This was the 
first time that we had entered into negotiations. Pedro Anstirez (Batru 
Shilish)??> came to demand that we should pay his tribute. This we 
refused to do and we unanimously agreed not to do as he asked in the 
belief that Alphonso could do us no possible harm as long as someone 
else stood between us—by which I mean Ibn Dhi ’I-Nun. I did not think 
that anyone would conclude a treaty with him against a Muslim. The 
envoy therefore left me with nothing to show for his efforts. 

Ibn ‘Ammar?* seized this opportunity. He had been waiting for the 
envoy at Priego, anxious to know about the outcome of his mission. 
Perceiving that the envoy had achieved nothing, Ibn ‘Ammar im- 
mediately offered to strike a bargain with him and said: ‘‘If you’ve been 
refused 20,000 dinars—which was the amount he had demanded as 
tribute—well, we are ready to give you 50,000 on condition that we 
conclude an arrangement with you over Granada | whereby you will 
give us the capital in return for the riches it contains.’’ So on these terms 
they concluded an agreement. They unanimously agreed to build a 
stonghold from which Granada could be harassed into surrender. Ibn 
Adha whom I previously mentioned??? as having been expelled from 
Granada by al-Naya, had joined forces with them, pointing out to them 
the vulnerable parts of the city and the best position from which to attack 
them if a stronghold should be built, and the need to maintain a garrison 
in such a stronghold so as to attack and harass the city. He pointed out to 
them the fortress of Belillos (Balilush).??° 

Ibn ‘Ammar engaged some of Alphonso’s soldiers with whose help he 
was able to complete the building at a very considerable cost. He often 
delayed payment and kept promising and deceiving them until the 
building was completed. Al-Mu‘tamid”?? himself attempted to attack 
and, while there, was always appearing in the vicinity of Granada in the 
hope that the citizens might rise in his favour. When the fortress was 
finished, he stationed a strong garrison in it, stocked it with all provi- 
sions and ordered the garrison to press hard against the city. The situa- 
tion was so grave that the affair of Alcala (al-Qal‘a)**° was forgotten. 

On the departure of al-Mu‘tamid and the Christian troops from the 
fortress, I prepared a large army and marched against it but was unable 
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to achieve anything there. My people, therefore, despaired of our 
dynasty because those who had covetous eyes on it now joined forces 
with the Christian. I regretted not having concluded a treaty with him in 
the first place as he had asked. The best thing the princes could wish for 
was to take some fortress by force, for, when [such a fortress] stands in 
[an enemy’s] way, none but a stronger party can ever enter it because of 
its impregnability and the provisions stocked in it, nor besiege it until its 
resources for coping with an attacking force are completely exhausted. 
Our trouble in the whole affair was that we were too evenly balanced, so 
that if ever one of us gave money to an army and the other wanted to 
cancel the advantage so gained, the latter would offer more money and 
thus relieve him of it. 

The garrison of Belillos had ravaged and harassed the Vega of Granada 
and, as if I had not suffered | enough from it, Alphonso made me 
disburse what I had failed to pay him in the past as a punishment for my 
having refused to conclude a treaty with him. Furthermore, I sought to 
avoid his importunities. The intermediary in this business was Ibn Dhi 
’1-Nun who did his best to obtain money for the Christian in order to 
please him, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, in the expectation 
of ruining my kingdom so that he might either seize it or get his share of 
it. As I have already said, Ibn Dhi ’]-Nin was secretly an enemy though 
outwardly a friend. At the same time, he was intriguing to seize Cordova 
and making every effort to take possession of it until, by God’s decree, 
he seized it by treachery and with the connivance of certain insignificant 
persons of its inhabitants.?3! ‘Abbad,?5? son of al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad, 
and his military commander, Ibn Martin,”°? fell as martyrs in Cordova. 

When these tragic events took place in Cordova and the news reached 
the garrison of Belillos, the garrison evacuated it at once. My men 
entered it and Belillos came back into our possession with all its buildings 
intact. After my experience with Belillos, I considered what further im- 
provements I could make to the citadel of Granada. And so its 
stranglehold on Granada disappeared in a manner which had been least 
expected. 


[35] 


The governor of the city of Baza, Ibn Malhan,?3* a conceited man, had 
aspired to attain the rank of kings, and al-Muzaffar had entrusted him 
with the affairs of the city in place of his father. When I succeeded to the 
throne and the influence of the wazirs increased, each one of them began 
to demand money and gifts from him; if he failed to meet their demands, 
they would cause him trouble and be a nuisance to him, taking advan- 
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tage of my youth.”5 Since he found no way of defending himself and no 
one to whom he could complain and whose protection he could seek, Ibn 
Malhan implored the assistance of Ibn Sumadih who accepted him and 
took possession of the city of Baza, realising that he would not be taken 
to task as long as the trouble with Ibn ‘Abbad lasted. Later, he 
treacherously seized the fortress of Siles (Shilash)?** but, throughout, I 
never ceased | to ravage his territory in retaliation. In addition to Shant 
Aqlaj,*°” I seized a number of his fortresses which were in due course ex- 
changed for Siles. In view of the circumstances, I made peace with him 
so that I might concentrate on what to do with Ibn ‘Abbad. 


[36] 


Ibn ‘Ammar was now committed to making massive payments in cash 
and kind to the Christian in return for support he had received at 
Belillos, and kept on promising to meet his obligations. He thus caused 
his prince embarrassment and trouble and never ceased in his efforts to 
do harm to other Muslims because he did not wish to see Ibn SAbbad en- 
joying peace, his aim being to make sure that Ibn ‘Abbad would con- 
tinue to need him during that upheaval. Whenever al-Mu‘tamid sought 
to calm the situation or I sought to conclude peace with him or whenever 
peace was established Ibn ‘Ammar spared no effort to undermine such 
arrangement and to add fuel to the flames. 

Ibn ‘Ammar went back a second time to the Christian Alphonso and 
pointed out to him the advantages which would accrue from the capture 
of Granada. The picture he painted of me was that of a man incapable of 
doing anything on account of weakness and extreme youth. He under- 
took to let him have possession of all the riches of Granada on condition 
that, should he capture the city, Alphonso would let Ibn ‘Ammar take 
possession of it in return for Alphonso’s having of my possessions what 
he could lay his hands on. He joined forces with Alphonso and implored 
him to march against Granada and for this arrangement he paid 
Alphonso enormous amounts of money. Moreover, in order to expedite 
the march, he promised, in the event of the success of the plan, to pay 
Alphonso 50,000 mithgals over and above what money he might find in 
Granada.?38 

These promises filled the Christian with great cupidity and he said to 
himself: ‘‘This is a gamble which I cannot fail to win, even if the city is 
not taken. What benefit do I get from giving | the city of one to the other 
except strengthening him against me? The more rebels there are, and the 
more rivalry there is among them, all the better it is for me.’’ He, 
therefore, came with the intention of taking money from both sides and 
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crushing their heads against one another. It was not his hope to seize the 
country for himself, for he had pondered the matter and said to himself: 
“I am not of their faith (milla), and all the inhabitants hate me. On what 
basis should I aspire to take it? By submission? No, that’s impossible. By 
combat? No, my men will perish, my money will disappear and my 
losses will be greater than any benefit I could hope to derive should the 
city fall into my hands. Even if it does fall to me, it cannot be held 
without the cooperation of its inhabitants—but then, they are not to be 
trusted. Nor is it possible to massacre the inhabitants and settle some of 
my co-religionists in it. The best plan, indeed the only plan, is to 
threaten one with the other and to take their money all the time until 
their cities are impoverished and weakened.?39? When they are weakened, 
they will surrender and become mine of their own accord.’’ This was 
what actually happened in the case of Toledo. The city fell to him 
without much difficulty since the population was impoverished and split 
up, coupled with the weakness, and decline in the fortune of its Prince.?*° 

I was fully aware of his policy because his wazirs had informed me of 
it. I was told as much by Sisnando (Shishlandu)**! in the course of this 
campaign. He said to me face to face: ‘‘Al-Andalus originally belonged 
to the Christians. Then they were defeated by the Arabs and driven to 
the most inhospitable region, Galicia. Now that they are strong and 
capable, the Christians desire to recover what they have lost by force. 
This can only be achieved by weakness and encroachment. In the long 
run, when it has neither men nor money, we'll be able to recover it 
without any difficulty.’’ 

All adapted themselves to the situation and temporized, saying: 
‘Between now and the time the money runs out and the subjects perish 
as they allege, God will bring salvation and support to the Muslims.’’?4? 

| I was greatly alarmed at the news that Alphonso, accompanied by 
Ibn ‘Ammar, was advancing on me, and I was certain that the latter had 
come simply to take possession of my kingdom after concluding a pact 
with Alphonso, as I have already stated. Alphonso then sent an envoy to 
warn me of his advance on me and to order me to come out and meet 
him, thereby giving the impression that he wanted to renew the treaty 
and meet me as he did with other princes. I had no doubt that his inten- 
tion was to seize me and to carry out his undertaking to Ibn ‘Ammar. 
My counsellors and advisers conferred with me and said: ‘‘What are you 
thinking of doing? This is an enemy who has come to attack you, and 
you cannot resist him. It’s all the same whether you go out to meet him 
or stay where you are. If you decide to stay, utter disaster faces you. 
Hostilities will start and your adversary will have an excuse to act. This 
time, Alphonso’s attack will be fiercer than his first when we refused to 
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deal with Pedro Anstirez, and Ibn ‘Ammar seized his opportunity to join 
forces with him until he built Belillos against us. Now, we had hardly rid 
ourselves of this incubus before we were back again faced with an even 
more terrible and bitter prospect. Should your subjects observe any 
disobedience on the part of the army, they would spare you nothing after 
the experience they have already suffered. There would then be no fur- 
ther hope and all would be lost. You would be taken prisoner without 
any peace treaty, and he would observe neither pact nor honour towards 
us.743 To go out and meet him would, therefore, be easier for two 
reasons. If all goes well, you will applaud your judgment and keep your 
kingdom intact. But if the worst happens, you will go out with safe con- 
duct and suffer no harm to your person. Decide to meet him, then, and 
speak gently to him.?** It is for God to execute what He has decreed.”’ 
I prepared, as far as I could, to meet him and I gathered around me 
those of my men whom I could trust and equipped myself as the occasion 
demanded. I met him near Granada?*5 and of necessity showed him 
every respect. He received me with cheerful countenance and kindly 
manner and promised to protect | me as he would his own territory. 
Then negotiations began and envoys plied back and forth. [Through 
them] he explained the terms of the agreement he had concluded with 
Ibn ‘Ammar. He said that he had been forced into the situation by cir- 
cumstances and was reported as issuing the following ultimatum: ‘‘I 
have pondered the matter, but have not wanted to take a hasty decision 
before hearing your views. If you receive me with courtesy and are 
prepared to meet my demands, I shall leave you in peace; if not, I shall 
stand by him who has concluded a treaty with me.’’ He then demanded 
50,000 mithgals. I pointed out to him, however, that the country’s 
resources were meagre, that I could not possibly afford to pay that 
amount and that it would weaken me as to make me easy prey for Ibn 
‘Abbad; for, should he seize Granada, he would grow strong and refuse 
to obey him. So my reply was: ‘‘Take from me what I can afford to pay 
and leave me a little on which to subsist. Whatever you leave you will 
find with me at your disposal whenever you ask for it.’’ Alphonso ac- 
cepted my plea after much effort on my part and I finally agreed to pay 
him 25,000 mithgals, half the amount he had demanded. Then, as 
presents for him, I got together a large number of mattresses, garments 
and vessels to safeguard me against any mischief on his part, and placed 
all these things in a large tent. I then invited him to the tent. But when he 
saw the garments he scorned them. So it was agreed that I should in- 
crease the amount by 5,000 mithgals, thus bringing it to a total of 30,000. 
I paid him the full amount so that I might avoid risking the greater part 
of my money through withholding the lesser. He expressed his thanks for 
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all this and was satisfied. He went back to Ibn ‘Ammar and said to him: 
‘You lied to me when you said that Granada was in a weak state and 
that, because of his youth, its prince was devoid of wit. What I have seen 
of the organisation of that city is quite the reverse of what you have 
depicted. ’’?#6 

Ibn ‘Ammar came back to ask Alphonso to effect the conclusion of a 
binding treaty between us and succeeded in winning his support for tak- 
ing Estepa (Istabba) from me. Estepa, an important fortress situated near 
the district of Seville, had been seized by my military commander, 
Kabbab,?*’ during the period of troubles. I raised, for my part, the sub- 
ject of Alcala, and it was agreed that I should have Alcala (Qal‘at 
Astalir)**® in exchange for Estepa. 

| Castro (Qashtruh)?*9 and Martos (Martush)**° were the two fortresses 
which commanded Jaén and, because of them, the ruler of Jaén, my 
paternal uncle Maksan, had been isolated for, without them, Jaén was 
meaningless. Ibn ‘Ammar implored Alphonso to help him acquire them 
and promised him a vast sum for Martos as though he was buying it 
from him. Because of his greed for gold, Alphonso told me to surrender 
it and promised to let me have, in exchange for Castro, al-Matmar?®! 
which was a fortress held by Ibn Dhi ’1-Nun lying on the border of our 
respective territories. Alphonso offered a guarantee that he would give it 
me in exchange for Castro. I tried my best to avoid this exchange but my 
efforts were in vain and I could do no more than what a weak party must 
do vis-a-vis a stronger. 

An agreement providing for this was then concluded in Alphonso’s 
presence. It stipulated that neither of us should attack the other and 
specified the amount of tribute I should pay every year. Alphonso im- 
posed on me 10,000 mithgals a year and said in honeyed tones: ‘‘Ibn 
‘Ammar was hoping I would betray you, but God forbid that people 
should say that a man as great as I among Christians came to you, 
equally as great among your own kind, and then betrayed you! You need 
have no fears. I ask you for nothing but the tribute and that you send it 
me promptly every year. Should the tribute be in arrears, my envoy will 
visit you and you will have to stand his expenses. So be prompt with it.”’ 
I accepted his words and considered that to pay him 10,000 mithgals a 
year, thereby averting harm from him, would be better than exposing 
Muslims to death and the country to ruin; for I was just in no position to 
oppose him or contend with him.?5? Moreover, I obtained no assistance 
against him from the princes of al-Andalus. Indeed it was only they who 
were driving him against me to bring about my ruin. The situation then 
settled down and all was quiet and peaceful; prosperity prevailed and 
there was not a murmur of trouble. 
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[37] 


One of the things that God ordained was that I should thereafter be 
spared the agents of evil as well by the disappearance of Ibn ‘Ammar 
from the scene and his preoccupation with the affairs of Murcia?53 as by 
the departure of Simaja”** and his supporters from my kingdom. | Ibn 
Dhi ’1-Nun had already died after realising his ambitions in Cordova; 
al-Andalus had trembled at him and he was feared by other rulers. He 
died after only a short stay in Cordova,*>> and so it always is when things 
reach their zenith [their end]. This had been foretold by people versed in 
the science of divination25® who declared that Ibn Dhi ’l-Nin would die 
after taking Cordova, for his days were numbered. When a thing reaches 
its zenith, its decline draws near.25” 

After the death of Ibn Dhi ’l-Nin, his grandson was deposed and the 
inhabitants of his capital rose against him. He sought refuge with 
Alphonso who forcibly reinstated him after imposing on him an agree- 
ment to pay vast sums, the harshest condition being that Ibn Dhi ’1]-Nian 
had to undertake to buy from Alphonso a fortress near Toledo for 
150,000 mithgals of good alloy (tayyiba) and 500 bushels of grain for the 
lodging and entertainment of his troops each night of his stay there. Ibn 
Dhi ’1-Nin exacted this from his subjects so that in the end they were 
absolutely debilitated. Alphonso held on at Toledo until eventually it 
passed into his possession. He compensated Ibn Dhi ’]-Nin by giving 
him, in return, the city of Valencia (Balansiyya)?** and raised no objection 
to his transferring his possessions and family, though he did put a ban on 
the removal of gold and silver. 

During his short reign, Ibn Dhi ’l-Nin’s grandson had given top 
priority to the assassination of his grandfather’s wazir, Ibn al-Hadidi,?°9 
because of the intrigues and calumny of the latter’s atrocious enemies. 
He was tempted to think that the assassination of Ibn al-Hadidi could 
best be effected through certain people whom his grandfather had im- 
prisoned for a good reason. He new released them from prison and set 
them against the wazir. So when Ibn al-Hadidi fell into their hands, their 
rancour towards him was all the greater and they sought to avenge 
themselves. These people, who were the main cause of the ruin of his 
kingdom, were: Banu al-Lawaraniki,?©° Bana Mughith?*! and others 
who sided with them. The prince was quite capable of putting him to 
death without their assistance, but his incompetence and feeble judg- 
ment blinded him to the right course of action. 


[38] 


In the same way Ibn Hid took possession of the city of Denia because 
its ruler neglected to maintain an army and because of his love of 
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money.? In addition, Ibn al-Royolo,?* his wazir, had left him | for 
Saragossa (Saragusta) where he intrigued against him. He intrigued 
against the ruler of Denia with Ibn Hid until in the end the latter took 
him by surprise and entered Denia without any difficulty. Since it had 
vast resources, he obtained from it immense amounts of money. The 
ruler of Denia, Ibn Mujahid, remained with Ibn Hid, who accorded 
him every respect until his death. 

After Ibn Hid had gained possession of Denia, he just went worse. He 
was consumed by his ambition to conquer new territory and was no 
longer eager to campaign against the Christians. He cast covetous eyes 
on Valencia and disbursed vast sums of money to Alphonso in the hope 
that the latter would help him to seize it. In all this, however, Alphonso, 
as I have already stated, took the money without fulfilling anyone’s wish 
that he might help him to seize some town. Ibn Hud died shortly after 
capturing Denia and thereby realising his ambition. Ibn al-Khayyat,?® 
the astrologer, had predicted all this; I have read his prediction in one of 
his books before the actual event. And then, in the end, I saw it happen 
with my own eyes. 

The case of Ibn Hid with regard to Denia was similar to that of Ibn 
Dhi ’1-Niin with regard to Cordova; al-Andalus was shaken by the fact of 
his taking possession of Denia. All the various rulers were appalled that 
he had been able to seize it without any opposition and in no time at all. 
Every prince, therefore, took the necessary preparations to forestall his 
evil designs and then finally God delivered them and took him during the 
troubles at a moment when he had every hope of realising his ambitions. 

He was succeeded by his son al-Mu’tamin who died after a short 
reign.26 Al Mu’tamin became aware of intrigues with Alphonso on the 
part of his father’s wazir Ibn al-Royolo, who proposed to play the same 
réle as that played by Ibn ‘Ammar and secure power over his contem- 
poraries through treachery and tyranny. Al-Mu’tamin, therefore, had 
him put to death. When al-Mu?tamin died, he was succeeded by his 
grandson, al-Musta‘in, who is reigning now.?® 

Al-Mu?tamin was a scholar who had studied books of magic as well as 
horoscopes. He, therefore, perceived that his end was near. On this ac- 
count he derived no joy from his kingship and abstained from many of 
the things of this world. Some of the principal officers of his army, who 
used to attend his councils, told me that he | would show them the 
treasures he had amassed, the like of which had never before been 
amassed by any other king. Whenever they congratulated him on his 
wealth, he would say to them: ‘‘What am I do do with it? Life is short 
and I shall enter my grave with only a shroud.’’ These remarks of his 
saddened them, and in the end he did die. 
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Al-Mu?tamin’s brother, Mundhir, lived in Denia [where he was 
governor].?6” His aged father, however, allowed him no money lest, in 
view of his impetuosity and thrusting nature, he should oppose his 
brother. When al-Muqtadir died, trouble broke out between the two 
brothers. Mundhir would not submit to al-Mu?tamin, but considered 
himself his equal because he was good to the troops and displayed 
generosity towards them [and therefore had their loyalty]. Mundhir died 
after his brother and was succeeded by a young son whose wazir ad- 
ministered his kingdom.?6 


[39] 


Ibn ‘Ammar now entered into a period of insubordination to al- 
Mu‘tamid. He got al-Mu‘tamid to attack Murcia, an adventure which 
involved him in great difficulties and expense. In the course of the cam- 
paign, al-Mu‘tamid’s son was taken prisoner—a story that is well 
known.?6? The siege of Murcia was protracted, and all the while Ibn 
‘Ammar spent his time organising factions against it, spending money 
and seeking to prove to his sovereign that he was working for him when 
he was really working for himself. He was in fact planning to turn it into 
a fortress (ma‘qil) in which he would be ruler, which is what he succeeded 
in doing.?”° Those versed in horoscopy and astrology used to say that the 
realm of the ‘Abbadids would expand until they reached Tudmir,?7! 
after which they would perish. At that time then people expected al- 
Mu‘tamid to find himself in trouble as soon as Ibn ‘Ammar tackled the 
Murcian business. Soon afterwards, the moment fixed by destiny 
arrived. 

In Murcia, Ibn ‘Ammar behaved atrociously: he rode rough shod over 
people, | broke the laws of God, and became an inveterate wine-bibber 
so that in the end he brought upon himself the odium of its inhabitants. 
Ibn ‘Ammar managed a show of obedience to al-Mu‘tamid though, in 
fact, he was in revolt. It was no secret that he ran al-Mu‘tamid down and 
lampooned?7? him for things of which, by the grace of God, he was in- 
nocent, in the way that villains and rascals do. 

Ibn Rashiq??? came to Murcia which he virtually had under his 
thumb. He built up a network of strongholds controlled by his kinsmen 
and surrounded himself with his own creatures, taking advantage of Ibn 
‘Ammar’s inattentiveness towards him and his preoccupation with his 
own creature comforts. Ibn ‘Ammar then left Murcia hoping that the 
Christian would entrust him with some mission in neighbouring districts 
in the Spanish Levant, such as Santa Maria (Shant Mariyya), and then 
hand them over to him. At the same time he strove to regain the harm 
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done to him by Ibn Rashiq whom he was incapable of dislodging because 
of his incessant hostility. The first thing Ibn ‘Ammar did when he set off 
to Alphonso was to try and get Toledo into his hands by conniving with 
its inhabitants with a view to running their own affairs and paying the 
tribute (jzzya) to the Christian [king] without having a ruler. Ibn ‘Ammar 
arrived at Toledo to accomplish this mission, while Ibn Dhi ’1-Nun was 
there, and came to an agreement with him. Alphonso was encamped 
outside the city, for he had just helped its prince (hab) to regain his 
throne after being deposed by its inhabitants. In so doing he was 
honouring his pledge to him, though he intended later to turn the tables 
on him and have him killed. Ibn Dhi ’]-Nin’s grandson got wind of the 
plot and succeeded in putting down the clique which had risen against 
him. Of these some managed to escape and join Alphonso, and at the 
same time Ibn ‘Ammar took flight as well.?7* 

Having failed in his plan to serve Alphonso in the Toledo affair, Ibn 
‘Ammar moved on to the prince of Saragossa and offered to gain 
possession of Segura (Shagira)?”> where later he was captured and sent to 
al-Mu‘tamid. When it was established that he had settled with Ibn Hud, 
Ibn ‘Ammar was betrayed in Murcia by Ibn Rashigq, for the latter had 
succeeded in winning over the inhabitants and they were satisfied with 
his rule. After that, Ibn ‘Ammar, for whom there could be no return to 
Murcia, joined the service of Ibn Hud, prince of Saragossa. When Ibn 
‘Ammar settled in Saragossa, he set it ablaze with the trouble he caused 
[through his intrigues]. He was appointed an ambassador to | the 
Catalans (al-Ifranj) by Ibn Hid who accorded him preferential treatment 
and made him a close friend in the hope that he would achieve through 
him what al-Mu‘tamid had achieved.?’* Ibn ‘Ammar’s reputation for 
good service at the court of al-Mu‘tamid was, however, due to the good 
fortune of his master and not as a result of Ibn ‘Ammar’s deeds. 

The enmity between Ibn ‘Ammar and al-Mu‘tamid developed on ac- 
count of al-Rashid, al-Mu‘tamid’s son.27? In his wickedness, Ibn 
‘Ammar used to treat al-Mu‘tamid’s son haughtily and harass and 
maltreat his prince’s relatives to whom he ought to have accorded every 
respect. In spite of all this, al-Mu‘tamid used to bear with him because 
Ibn ‘Ammar had won favour with the Christians and had somehow 
managed to get in with them. Whenever a sudden threat loomed from 
that quarter, al-Mu‘tamid would send him to them and the cloud that 
hung over them would lift.2”8 The real reason for this, however, was the 
money paid by his master and the good fortune enjoyed by the latter. 
But, in his ignorance, Ibn ‘Ammar would always believe the danger to 
have been averted by his efforts alone, and would claim for himself all 
the credit. This behaviour was one of the things that so angered al- 
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Mu‘tamid that he imposed condign punishment upon him. It was God’s 
will that Ibn ‘Ammar should fall into the hands of al-Mu‘tamid, who 
meted the inevitable punishment which he considered Ibn ‘Ammar fully 
deserved. Al-Mu‘tamid had already undermined the position of Segura 
whose ruler, a slave of Siraj al-Dawla, decided to hand it over to him. 
When Ibn ‘Ammar arrived in Saragossa, he proceeded to meet this slave 
in the hope that he would persuade him to submit once more to the 
authority of Ibn Hiid.?”? The ruler of Segura, however, took Ibn 
‘Ammar prisoner and sent him to al-Mu‘tamid at whose hands he suf- 
fered a dreadful death.?*° 

Ibn Rashiq was then tempted to rebel against al-Mu‘tamid, arguing 
that he had not appointed him governor of Murcia. He alleged that he 
had been chosen by the inhabitants of the city and that he had been ap- 
pointed to a position of authority by Ibn ‘Ammar until the latter left the 
city.?8! [ shall later relate the well-known story of Ibn Rashiq in Murcia 
when I discuss the Almoravids, may God grant them glory, and their at- 
tack on Aledo (Liyyi#).?8? 


[40] 


| Not everyone is aware of the real truth of the matter as I describe it. 
The proof of this lies in the fact that, as I have said, al-Mu‘tamid behav- 
ed well and inclined more towards peace after the nefarious Ibn ‘Ammar 
had left his kingdom. After Ibn ‘Ammar’s departure, there was no 
trouble between myself and al-Mu‘tamid;?* his behaviour towards me 
was correct as was mine towards him. We concluded a new treaty pro- 
viding for an agreed exchange of territories with the exception of the 
territory he had held over a long period. This was territory that had been 
lost during the reign of al-Muzaffar?** and over which there had already 
been much trouble—no good could come out of trying to regain it nor 
was there any other course than that of peace. 

The position was thus stabilised and each of us had full enjoyment of 
his kingdom with nothing to worry about but the external danger which 
threatened our countries from the Christians. The peril was one to which 
all of us were equally exposed. Although weakness prevented us from 
helping one another, we used to exchange advice and views and warn 
one another against something which might not have been apparent to 
one or the other and so forth. 


[41] 


In my account of various events in al-Andalus which are common 
knowledge, I shall try to avoid giving the different versions because right 
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is always to be found on one side only and, as I have not seen or 
witnessed these events myself but have merely heard rumours about 
them, I shall be content with the version which is reasonable and leave 
out exaggerated and dubious accounts. Whenever I describe an event 
which took place in my kingdom and which I embarked upon | or 
witnessed, I shall describe it at length and shall treat it in detail; I shall 
reveal the facts behind the scenes as well as the underlying motives, 
however subtle. A full account of one’s own undertakings is more elo- 
quent and graphic than an eyewitness description of an event that does 
not concern one. At the same time, such a description is more eloquent 
than an account of wide-spread reports the truth of which one has not 
ascertained. In the latter case, one states what is reasonable and does not 
venture to go beyond what is believed by the common people, for to 
do so would be to render one liable to the charge of falsification. I 
therefore make only brief mention of many well-known events in the 
history of al-Andalus and confine myself to describing at length events 
which concern me and in which I have been directly involved or which I 
have personally witnessed. The true story of events is a great help to 
anyone who seeks to depict them either in verse or prose. Such is the 
case, for example, of one who wants to applaud or condemn. He would 
digress and write at length if he finds a way to writing and, should there 
be some addition, it would be only with regard to most probable cases. 
In either case, he would be believed in view of the fact that the facts are 
known to people. Since my book is confined to the description of my 
kingdom in particular, and talk tends to drift from one thing to 
another,”® I inevitably digress to include accounts of other kingdoms 
when the need for such arises or when it is necessary to cite an example 
either for stylistic purposes or for the purpose of reinforcing an argument 
or seeking out the truth. 
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[42] 


| When things settled down again and peace was re-established in my 
kingdom in consequence of the conclusion of peace with al-Mu‘tamid 
and the Christian’s undertaking to observe a truce, to say nothing of the 
fact that I had now resigned myself to pay a fixed annual tribute, I turn- 
ed my attention to setting my realm to rights, to the inspection of my 
subjects’ affairs and to discovering whether my governors (‘wmmal) were 
just or unjust.?8 When the men in my service and anyone else who 
thought it his duty to give me good advice perceived what I was doing, 
they all came forward with whatever information they had and opened 
my eyes to things I had not been aware of during the troubles. Yet I did 
not accept any charge laid by any single one of them against another 
without giving it careful consideration and seeking to establish the truth, 
lest the motive behind the testimony be ungodly jealousy or spite. 

Simaja, my wazir whom I have mentioned earlier, had noticed what 
was going on and had sensed my intention. Accordingly he was 
dismayed and upset. He spoke of his grievance to his friends and said to 
them, among other things, ‘‘I did do my utmost to acquire control over 
this ruler and his government while | he was yet a lad—that is to say, 
during his minority. But now there is not the least chance of preventing 
him from administering the affairs of his kingdom either by me enlisting 
the support of a party who might protect me or by my going to the 
commons and declaring his judgment unwise because of his tender 
years, particularly as it is his intention to look into and inspect the affairs 
of his realm.’’ Someone said to Simaja: ‘‘The only thing you can do now 
is to handle him with tact and diplomacy, carry out his good pleasure, 
and oppose him as little as possible lest your enemies get the better of you 
and envious rivals gloat over you. If he gets what he wants from you, he 
will soon weary of supervision and administration and then delegate 
authority to you. Then you will be able to please yourself as soon as he 
becomes careless and concerned with his own comforts. You need to 
keep his mind on women. Be quick and buy him concubines. We can’t 
be sure he doesn’t dislike you precisely because you’ve kept him away 
from these sensual pleasures. After all we think he’s fond of things that 
one can expect people of that age to be fond of.”’ 

Simaja acted on this advice. This period which he planned was a 
blessing to me and enabled me to realise my hopes of enjoying sole con- 
trol of my kingdom.?*? He packed the fortresses with his kinsmen,?# 
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especially the town of Almufiecar?®? which posed the greatest threat to 
me. He began to give me full rein to obtain whatever I liked. He pur- 
chased concubines and arranged for me to go on pleasure trips in the 
country, thereby seeking to show that he was fair and kind, for he was a 
cautious man and afraid that he might come to a bad end. Moreover, he 
was already afraid on account of a number of letters which had been 
written, allegedly in my name, by some of his enemies and sent to a fac- 
tion (¢aifa) of the Sanhaja with orders to kill Simaja, though in fact I had 
nothing at all to do with the letters. He managed to get hold of these 
documents, suspected me of having despatched them and ordered the 
execution of those people whose names had appeared in the letters as well 
as a number of women in Badis’ household. 

For Simaja all this kind of thing heralded imminent dismissal. So 
when I was making my way to Guadix at his suggestion—and at this 
stage I had come to know what was in his mind in all this business by 
deduction | and discernment as well as from certain reports—I said to 
myself: ‘‘This is a man used to power who has now observed my keen 
interest in the affairs of the realm, an interest which he had never 
wanted. His action is not the result of his own inclination. When a man 
is compelled to do something one can never be sure that he might not 
rebel against it and change his policy as soon as he feels safe from harm. 
Hence I shall for ever be having to contend with behaviour that is hostile 
to me. If I let this opportunity go, I shall be like someone who has been 
warned about something and cautioned by himself but has, nevertheless, 
let himself in for trouble. If I let this chance go by and he becomes his old 
self and I encounter opposition from him, I shan’t be able to do anything 
with him, for he will then be better prepared than he is now when he is 
suddenly caught off balance. Opportunities slip by like clouds.?9° Now 
that I’ve got the advantage over him why should I wait until he has the 
advantage over me?”’ 

Simaja wanted to spread the news of his dismissal in the capital before 
I could make my departure, but I thought the only way to tackle the 
problem before me was to act while out of town so that it might come as a 
greater shock to the people and a greater relief to my subjects. Besides, if 
I made such a move while still in the capital, he would only resort to 
guile and conceal his dismissal from the people, while his wife would 
start intriguing from the palace. 

On reaching Guadix, I sent people around to urge my subjects to 
submit their grievances to me. The governor of Guadix, Ibn Abi Jish, 
was a creature of Simaja’s and, on receiving complaints against Ibn Abi 
Jash, I ordered his arrest. At first people could hardly credit it, but then 
he no longer mattered to them. I next convened both subjects and wazirs 
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and laid down the limit of their competence, which they should not ex- 
ceed, and told them to have no intermediary between themselves and 
me. I told Simaja to look only to his own business and stressed that my 
realm had no wazir other than myself.?%! I defined for each functionary 


the line of conduct from which he was not to diverge. All the wazi7s were 
pleased by my decision because they were now on an equal footing and 


had direct access to me so that they no longer needed to put their cases to 
me | through a wazir who held the same or lower rank than themselves. 
My subjects rejoiced at the dismissal of their oppressors. I also dismissed 
everyone who was suspected of disloyalty and appointed new governors 
(Summal) to the various districts (jihat), my purpose being to infuse new 
life into the realm. I dismissed Simaja’s kinsmen from the fortresses but 
some of them, as soon as they heard the news, were already fleeing and 
deserting them, so that in the end their garrisons were sending requests 
to me to appoint new commanders. All this was done without difficulty. 
There remained, however, only one kinsman, the governor of 
Almufiecar, but he was afraid that, were he to keep him in his post, 
Simaja might be taken to task. So he informed me of the position and 
asked me to send my commander to him and thus he was relieved of his 
command. Zawi asked me to remove his brother Balbar from Guadix. 
All this was effected under the pleasantest possible conditions in accor- 
dance with God’s wish that the period of Simaja’s vizierate should come 
to an end. 

I then guaranteed Simaja his personal safety and allowed him to keep 
all his possessions, with the exception of gold and silver. I also provided 
him with an estate (znzal) on whose revenues he could live, ordered him 
to attend my council regularly and assured him that he would be ac- 
corded due honour as long as I lived. The fellow accepted all this and 
complied with my every wish without any expression of dissension or 
disobedience, for not only was he, by temperament, apprehensive and 
lacking in courage for great undertakings, but he also had no party to 
support him. It was because I was sure of all this that I gave him an 
assurance of personal safety. He attended my council for a long time and 
without fail, though he held no office. 

Those functionaries of the kingdom, however, who had contributed to 
Simaja’s fall were afraid of him and expected him to be reinstated. They 
persisted, therefore, in calling for his punishment, in reporting to me 
hostile statements he had made, and in warning against the conse- 
quences of his reinstatement—and all this made me decide that, for my 
own protection, there was no point in keeping him in the city. Some of 
these denunciations could well have done damage and brought about his 
destruction. On the other hand, I couldn’t at that stage punish him for 
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his misdeeds in the early days of my reign—I refer to the liquidation of 
the women I have spoken about and of others who had behaved in the 
same way as they—for the simple reason that other shaykhs of Talkata?%? 
had been implicated with him in that affair. | The punishment of those 
involved would meet with universal unpopularity and create trouble. 
Such a risk to the kingdom and the unpleasant consequences that would 
follow did not make it worth while to mete out the appropriate punish- 
ment. I thought the right thing to do would be to let Simaja leave me 
without any trouble or unduly harsh punishment. In this way I would 
win the sympathy of the people and enhance their prosperity. Simaja left 
with all his belongings, servants, beasts of burden and all his apparel and 
furniture. He was escorted to Almeria where, for my sake, al-Mu‘tasim 
accorded him due respect and forever hoped that I might reinstate Sima- 
ja, who would then appreciate his generous treatment of him. Simaja’s 
wife took with her a large quantity of personal jewellery, to say nothing 
of money of which I had no knowledge. I did, however, recover the gold 
and silver I had given him at the beginning of my reign when the royal 
treasury was opened. I did not know exactly how much of it he had ac- 
tually acquired during his service with me nor did I inquire.”9% 


[43] 


After the departure of Simaja, I conducted the affairs of my country 
and subjects to the very best of my ability. I appointed reliable officers 
(umana?) to examine and look into matters giving cause for concern with 
instructions to refer complaints to me. This state of affairs went on for a 
long time. 

Following the departure of Simaja to Almeria, I heard that, while 
there, he played down the strength of my realm to Ibn Sumadih and en- 
couraged him to live in hopes of acquiring it, for he was aware of the 
notorious greed of the man. Ibn Sumadih was indeed characterized by 
inordinate greed matched only by weakness and lack of courage. He was 
influenced by what Simaja told him and hoped that through him he 
might be able to find some means to his ends either by intrigue or by ac- 
quiring some indication as to how he might best proceed, just as he had 
been able to do in his dealings with the Jew.?% 

At this juncture a quarrel over boundaries broke out between the two 
commanders of the district lying between Fifiana and Montaire (al- 
Muntiri).?95 | The only way of holding that district was through the for- 
tification of Montaire. Whilst heading for Fifiana, I sent Ibn Sumadih a 
messenger to let him know I was on my way to see him with the request 
that he relinquish the neighbouring villages since, because of their prox- 
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imity, they should naturally belong to the stronghold. I implored him to 
be generous and hand them over but in his reply to the messenger he 
said: ‘‘It’s absolutely out of the question. Countries can be acquired only 
by fortification and the sword.’’ When I realised the importance of the 
fortress to Almeria, and heard of Simaja’s efforts to tempt Ibn Sumadih 
to attack me, and remembered his answer with regard to the villages, I 
was incensed and lost no time in fortifying the stronghold. This was ac- 
complished in a short time through hard work and force of arms, and I 
garrisoned it with front-line troops. As a result, Almerfa came under 
pressure and since I felt that more strongholds needed to be built, he ex- 
pected that I would occupy and use them instead of Montaire. These 
were quickly put into service and all of them served as a line of protection 
for my territory and a menace to that of Almeria. Ibn Sumadih was 
dismayed and felt the pinch. Wherever he sent troops they were worsted, 
and in fact we captured his chief officers at Turralbash.?° 

In all seven fortresses were built against Ibn Sumadih. Nevertheless, I 
instructed their garrisons to treat the population with kindness and to 
defend the neighbouring districts lest some trouble-maker should irrupt 
into my territory. I had these fortresses built only in order to make a 
show of strength and overawe Ibn Sumadih so that I might conclude 
peace with him on my own terms while he for his part might recognise 
my true worth. When, however, the Christians’ thirst for al-Andalus 
became quite evident?9” and I saw I would win if I could only stir up 
trouble for Ibn Sumadih, since it was perfectly clear that he was too weak 
to contend with me, I decided not to hold out and persist with my 
demands, but said to myself: ‘‘I can easily achieve my ends in a situation 
like this. I can get my own way over anything whenever I choose. I need 
nothing more than what I now have. | So there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t keep him going. I would do better to come to terms with a 
neighbour—and a weak neighbour is worth keeping going—than to pave 
the way for some undesirable who is strong. Al-Muzaffar acted wisely in 
the policy he adopted when he upheld Ibn Sumadih’s kingdom and kept 
him in power—he’s a good example for me to follow.’’?% 

I, therefore, concluded peace with the fellow and ordered the fortresses 
in question to be demolished. Almeria began to come to life again. He 
then regained power, drew nearer to me and became the sincerest friend 
of mine. [As the poet says:99] 

Forbearance is valueless if there are no impulses to ensure that its 
serenity remains untroubled. 

We, therefore, continued to maintain bonds of friendship and share 
each other’s fortunes through thick and thin until fate intervened. 
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[44] 


Shortly afterwards, gloom such as I had never expected descended 
from my brother Tamim as soon as he had seen my victory and the peace 
I had concluded with the princes of al-Andalus and once he had seen 
what I had done in the region of Almeria. He just could not discriminate 
between the situation then prevailing and that which had obtained at the 
beginning of my reign when I was inexperienced, because of my tender 
years, and beset by troubles from all sides and totally preoccupied. He 
thought that times had not changed and, because I had taken no action 
against him before at the outset for the reasons I have stated, he persisted 
in his old tricks. He, therefore, sent his squadrons (gata*:‘) to attack 
Almuficar and Jete (Shat)?°° and soon after sent a small party of cavalry 
(khuwayla) to attack the district adjoining them. The inhabitants of the 
areas involved came to me and complained about it. ‘‘This,’’ I mused, 
‘is a man who is none the wiser for time or experience. As long as I let 
him go on in this way and fail to discipline him for his behaviour, there 
will be no end to his mischief. He will believe that my failure to act 
results from his own prestige and go even further. There will be no point 
in admonishing and talking to him then.’’ I saw, therefore, that I just 
had to discipline and reprimand him. Things one regards as too petty to 
contemplate may well grow too large to handle.*°! I had in any case only 
tolerated him for reasons which gave good cause for concern and in the 
expectation that he might make good | and come to his senses. Now that 
I had despaired of any change and no longer needed to fear that some 
contingency might otherwise engage my attention, it would have been an 
act of incompetence and folly to let him go on in his misguided way. 

This point in my career coincided with the period during which al- 
Mu‘tamid was preoccupied with Alphonso. The latter had attacked 
Seville, seizing upon certain pretexts to act as he did. And so a critical 
situation had developed. An unexpected coincidence had arisen, and 
the time and conditions were just right for a pre-emptive attack. I set out 
in person to the district of Malaga. And, by God, the occupants of the 
various fortresses had hardly heard I was on my way and I had hardly 
had time to set out that morning before I received news that the fortress 
of Alcazar (al-Qasr)>°> in the district of Zalia (Salzha)>°* had fallen into my 
hands and its people declared obedience to me. This was a fortress that 
was always first to obey and the last to disobey those who have the upper 
hand and mastery of the situation. I took this as a good omen and finally 
arrived at Alhama de Granada (al-Hamma)>® in the hope that from there 
I might seize that province [Malaga]. I received intelligence of Sakhrat 
Diumis*°*—it lies in the centre of Raiyo (Rayyu)?°’ which is useless without 
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it—and learned that the greater part of Mdlaga’s troops were assembled 
there together with its overlord’s commanders. If that thorn in our side 
could only be plucked out it would be quite an easy matter to deal with 
other places. I prepared for battle and engaged them in my first attempt 
on it. The troops stationed there panicked and sent me a message that 
night with a request for safe conduct and for permission to leave in safety 
of life and limb, with their horses. I agreed to their request in the hope 
that, through such acts of clemency, I might be able to win over other 
places. They evacuated al-Sakhra [i.e. Sakhrat Dumis], which was then oc- 
cupied by my army. 

From there I moved on to a fortress which the prince of Malaga had 
built for the purpose of severing communications between our respective 
territories at the start of the hostilities he provoked as I have already 
described. This was the fortress of Ashtanir. No sooner had I got there 
than its garrison showed reluctance to fight, and it was taken by force. 
Then I moved against Torre del Mar de Vélez (Mariyyat Ballish)?°® which 
surrendered and I planned to continue my advance further towards las 
Ventas de Bezmiliana (Bizilyana).3°° 

Kabbab b. Tamit, my commander and governor of Archidona (Ur- 
judhina)?!° and Antequera (Antagira),3!! had acted tyrannically in that 
region and claimed that he would not give way to me. On seeing my vic- 
tory over these fortresses, however, | Kabbab was afraid that peace 
might be restored and that my attention might then be focussed on him. 
He did not want me to get as far as las Ventas de Bezmiliana and warned 
me against doing so. Behind me lay the stronghold of Bentomiz (Munt 
Mas)}'!? and I thought that, without being relieved of that obstacle, I 
would be unable to attack Mélaga, for it could prevent provisions from 
reaching the camps. I, therefore, left las Ventas de Bezmiliana and 
headed for Bentomiz thereby giving Kabbab the impression that I had 
followed his advice. This pleased him. 

On reaching Bentomiz, I observed a formidable stronghold in which 
all the subjects in the district were assembled. I called on them to declare 
obedience to me but they refused for fear on their part that on the mor- 
row I might make peace with my brother and that he would then punish 
them. I reassured them on this point. Every villain and rascal had 
gathered there but I offered, on my part, to cease hostilities and I left 
them to think it over and, having mounted a guard on them, I returned 
to Granada. 

On my way out, other strongholds, such as Airos (Ayrush) and Sakhrat 
Habib,?!3 submitted to me. At the beginning of my march, I had captured 
Riana (Ruyyayna)3'* by force of arms; Jotron (Jutrun)>'® had also sur- 
rendered to me—both these places were the citadels of Malaga as it were. 
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During that period, twenty strongholds shot out of Tamim’s grasp. I 
then returned to Bentomiz, the occupants of which had despaired 
because they had been abandoned. They surrendered and I stationed a 
garrison to defend the stronghold. I demolished those fortresses which I 
had no need to hold by making appropriate use of others. I restored 
peace and security to the area, looked into its revenues which I now had 
entered into registers, and treated its inhabitants extremely well. 

When my brother saw the sudden plight he was in and his subjects in 
revolt against him, he was in fear of his life at the hands of his own peo- 
ple particularly after my show of force outside Malaga following my 
capture of Bentomiz. Some people, caught up in a skirmish which they 
had joined further down from where we were, were followed by most of 
my army. On seeing the small number of troops accompanying me, the 
people of Malaga seized the opportunity to sally forth from the Fon- 
tanella Gate (Bab Funtandlla)?'® and launched an attack on the army. In 
this encounter, the two sides became intermingled. As soon as I noticed | 
that my men were fleeing and embroiled with the troops of Malaga, I 
seized the banners (‘alamat) and ordered the drummer, who had turned 
on his heels,3!” to beat the drum (darb al-tabl). On seeing that the banners 
were firmly held, some of the troops rallied around me and we then made 
a successful charge against them. In this way they were able to rescue 
some of my men who had been previously taken prisoner, and the troops 
of Malaga were routed. In Malaga itself there were some 300 valiant 
horsemen who formed part of the Berber contingent (jund), but con- 
sidering discretion the better part of valour, most of them came over to 
my side. 

On seeing this sharp encounter, one of my immediate entourage ad- 
vised me to be gone with the alarming suggestion that a reinforcement 
from Ibn SAbbad might arrive and be too much for us.?!8 But I said: ‘‘To 
dash off in this way would be weakness. Word would soon go round the 
whole region that I had only returned because of defeat. It’s better to 
remain a day or two and show up every day at the spot where the cavalry 
had joined battle just to display the challenge ‘If you can do so, repeat 
your performance’.’’ I disciplined my army lest any of them be tempted 
to act recklessly. This done, I set out in grand style and eventually 
reached my territory in the best possible order. Had I, however, 
withdrawn right at the outset, all the strongholds which had submitted to 
me would have emptied themselves and it would have been as though I 
had never achieved anything in the first place. 

Malaga remained in a difficult situation. My brother sent me a 
message begging for reconciliation and asking my pardon and 
forgiveness. I thought the matter over and worked out a judicious deci- 
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sion. I was aware of his cupidity, greed and impetuosity and knew that to 
return the fortresses to him would only make him all the worse. Were he 
to revert to hostilities, I would be unable to cope with him, and his sub- 
jects would never again submit to me should I later call upon them to do 
so, once they had seen how I had delivered them into his hands. They 
were afraid that he would punish them. Moreover, they resented the way 
in which they had been ill-used by him and made no secret of it. They 
had taken from me a solemn compact?!* that I would not deliver them 
into his hands again and I had pledged my word on most sacred oaths. 
From what they said it was clear that if they were ever again brought 
back under his rule | they would not comply but would intrigue against 
him and so hand the fortresses over to some other ruler. For these 
reasons, therefore, I grew apprehensive of consequences that were bound 


to follow. 
On the other hand, I thought it would be unwise to press him too hard 


lest he should act foolishly and decide to hand Malaga over to someone 
else as my paternal uncle, Maksan, had done in the case of Jaén.**° If he 
did so the result would be disastrous for Malaga and it would be nothing 
short of outrageous to throw my full brother into the arms of others and 
to banish him during the lifetime of his mother. Rather than face such a 
prospect, I thought it would be wiser to leave him since I had meted out 
sufficient punishment to him. I was liberal enough with territory in 
which there were no inhabitants but which was nevertheless of impor- 
tance to him. And so I evacuated Riana and Jotron for him as their in- 
habitants were Christians**! who lived between our two territories and 
were incapable of intriguing with anyone. I also made over to him a 
number of villages in order to enable him to meet his requirements. He 
still retained the western fortresses??? such as Cartama (Qartama),*?3 Mi- 
jas (Mishash)?** and Comares (Humarish)**> and I also made over to him 
Camera (Qamara)?*6 which was rich in arable land so that he might have 
sufficient land to till. I deprived him, however, of other places where 
trouble could be expected from both himself and the inhabitants in the 
sense that if he were to throw his weight about there could be no telling 
what havoc he might wreak. 

Tamim continued to enjoy the best of everything, a fact which pleased 
my mother and won the approval of all people. All this I did for him out 
of due regard for blood relationship and for the sake of offering as much 
clemency as I could afford and in order to discipline him against actions 
liable to entail serious consequences. He had regained his position but he 
nevertheless bore an inward grudge against me for what I had done. 
Although I received reports of his vituperation, I paid them little atten- 
tion and would say: ‘‘Better that he should do me harm by what he says 
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than by what he would do if I were to cede the fortresses to him.’’ I was 
also aware of the fact that he had good health and considerable property 
thanks to the riches his grandfather had left in Malaga®?’ of which he 
needed to spend not a single dirham. Nor was he troubled by any 
upheaval or unpleasant setback. I was his shield defending him from the 
attacks of Arabs and non-Arabs (al-‘ajam),°?8 and I paid the tribute (jzzya) 
for him while he lived in comfort. If, with his small overheads and his 
modest personal requirements in the way of expenditure and upkeep [of 
his household] | he now had more than would meet his needs, that was 
ample—he was in the lap of luxury. I felt happy with this arrangement. 
He, for his part, cut down on many of the murders and acts of injustice 
he had hitherto been in the habit of committing, so much so that no 
messenger, be he one of my brother’s own local fellow citizens or a 
member of his army, ever came to me from him without advising me to 
keep up the pressure on Tamim and saying: ‘‘Thanks to the way you 
have disciplined him we have prospered under him and he has kept his 
hands off us. But the moment he feels he has nothing to fear from you 
he’ll be back to his tyranny and he’ll make us suffer. No one was more 
perceptive than you when you decided to withhold those fortresses from 
him. Had you not done so, you would never have been able to restrain 
him.’’ And so everything turned out well in the end. I had averted any 
threat on his part by keeping him in his place and I had spared his 

mother any distress on his account.?29 


[45] 


On seeing my triumph over Malaga, Kabbab b. Tamit, my com- 
mander in Archidona and Antequera, was overawed and dismayed. He 
realised that the same fate would befall him for he had played the 
hypocrite with rebellion in his heart. During the period of troubles, he 
had in fact consolidated his position there by stock-piling provisions and 
seizing people’s possessions by highway robbery and harbouring utter 
rascals from every end and side. Kabbab’s appointment was in fact one 
of the outrages perpetrated against me by Simaja. For it was Simaja who 
had made over the territory to him and put him and his kinsmen in 
possession of it, much to its detriment. When I had made my peace with 
al-Mu‘tamid b. SAbbad,?3° Kabbab took exception to the terms, and 
began to undermine the settlement and violate the conditions on which 
we had firmly agreed as well as making himself a perpetual nuisance. I 
admonished him again and again and warned him against the conse- 
quences of following his own desires and said to him: ‘‘There comes a 
time when conciliation must | be respected. If you wreck this oppor- 
tunity you are no friend of mine.’’ Despite all my pleas, he did not desist 
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nor was advice of any avail to him because of his utter vanity and 
stupidity. Meanwhile, I was for ever getting letters from al-Mu‘tamid 
complaining of Kabbab. But the latter inwardly bore me a grudge 
because I had told him to desist. It was my good fortune that Kabbab 
was not on good terms with either party. 

When the complaints against Kabbab persisted, I said to al- 
Mu‘tamid’s envoy: ‘‘I cannot dismiss Kabbab except by making special 
efforts to ruin him. If I were sure that you would not listen to him, 
should he throw himself upon you, then I could guarantee his 
dismissal.’’ So al-Mu‘tamid entered into agreement with me that 
Kabbab could have no come-back nor be afforded any help. I then 
ordered Kabbab to surrender the two strongholds once I was sure of my 
agreement with al-Mu‘tamid. But Kabbab went from bad to worse. He 
immediately wrote to Ibn SAbbad offering to hand the two fortresses over 
to him. Al-Mu‘tamid, however, sent me his letter and urged me to put 
pressure on Kabbab and to get rid of him—which I did. This is just 
another instance of al-Mu‘tamid’s fair dealing with me, of which I have 
already spoken, and the insignificance of his disagreements with me after 
he had parted with Ibn ‘Ammar. Likewise, I was fair in my dealings with 
him over Baeza when its people played him false and I sent him their let- 
ter.33! 

Before that, when Kabbab saw what I had done in Malaga, as already 
described, he considered what, to his way of thinking, was best for 
himself and mused: ‘“This is what he has done to his brother and, as a 
result, the subjects have submitted to him. What then will be the lot of 
one of his slaves?’’ The same was felt by Ibn Tagnawt, the prefect of my 
capital (sahib madinatina),*** who was a bad character, thoroughly op- 
pressive, far removed from any charitable thought, and naturally in- 
clined to evil. He had a brother in the fortress of Jarisha?#3 to whom 
Simaja had given the whole district of Nimash.*°* He had been in com- 
mand of the fortress for seven years and was now tempted to rebel as 
Kabbab had done. The two of them made a compact and allied 
themselves on the basis that neither would relinquish his post without the 
other. 

| I came to realise this and began by tackling the case of Ibn Tagnawt 
as he was more important to me simply because my capital was in his 
hands and because Jarisha was held by his brother. I believed that a 
compact with al-Mu‘tamid against Ibn Tagnawt was the surest way of 
handling his problem since I knew that, because of his rancour against 
Kabbab, al-Mu‘tamid would accept no excuse from him. In this case 
too, al-Mu‘tamid was very good to me and agreed to make a force 
available should there be need for him to attack Jarisha. He tried his best 
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to mediate between Ibn Tagnawt and myself and sent an emissary to 
communicate the following message: ‘‘If you have come to feel unhappy 
about your prince, leave his fortress. If you do this, I can guarantee, on 
his behalf, that you will be safe and sound and be treated with kindness. 
If, however, you have no confidence in all these assurances, surrender to 
me once I have given you a sworn pledge and covenant that I will never 
hand you over to him.’’ He simply replied: ‘‘What will you then do with 
the fortress?’’ To which al-Mu‘tamid replied: ‘‘I shall hand it over to its 
rightful owner.’’ But Ibn Tagnawt turned down the proposals with the 
words: ‘‘I will only surrender the fortress to someone who will cause him 
a great deal of trouble and mischief.’’ 

Ibn al-Asbahi, 33° al-Mu‘tamid’s emissary, who had acted as mediator 
in the Ibn Tagnawt affair, came to me and reported: ‘‘Make up your 
mind to fight the man. He is up to no good and is only preparing for 
mischief. To do you harm is the only thing that will satisfy him.” 
Meanwhile, Ibn Tagnawt went about his business of highway robbery, 
terrorized people and slew companies of travellers in caravans (afl al- 
rifaq), making off with their possessions to the fortress. So notorious did 
he become for this kind of thing that no one dared to pass through any 
part of those areas. 

I asked God to help me launch a successful attack and pressed him 
hard for six months regardless of the cost until in the end he was reduced 
to dire straits. Throughout this period, I would contact him and seek to 
provide him with an excuse while his brother was a captive in my hands. 
I ordered the latter to write to him saying that if I captured him, without 
a prior pledge from me, I would order him to be killed forthwith. Should 
he, however, surrender under safe conduct from me, | though it be only 
one hour before his surrender, he would have no need to fear any 
punishment at my hands. But, by God, the receipt of these letters did 
nothing but make Ibn Tagnawt even more rebellious, abusive and 
foolish until, in the end, God enabled me to capture him. The fortress 
was entered, and God thus put an end to their mischief and granted the 
country and people relief from them. 

I then sought the advice of the leading men and jurists of the city as to 
what I should do with Ibn Tagnawt and his brother. They gave me the 
choice of either of the provisions contained in God’s precept where He 
says: ‘“The only reward of those who make war upon God and His 
Messenger and strive after corruption in the land, etc...’’ (Quran, V, 
33). I was of the opinion that they deserved crucifixion, for to have them 
banished would have been utterly disastrous since there could be no 
guarantee against the harm they might do. Muslims often hoped that the 
[two] sons of Tagnawt would meet this fate, and indeed there was no one 
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in my country, be he high or low, to whom I ever turned without hearing 
accounts of their terrible deeds which gave everyone reason to seek 
vengeance. The day on which they were executed was a great occasion 
for the people to celebrate their delight and joy at being relieved of their 
wickedness. 

When Kabbab b. Tamit saw what had befallen the [two] sons of 
Tagnawt, it made him more foolish and stubborn, and he communicated 
with al-Mu‘tamid as had been mentioned. I sent a message to Kabbab 
calling on him to surrender the two strongholds, but he refused. He em- 
barked on military preparations, recruited guards, terrorized the roads, 
committed highway robbery and other atrocities for which he was 
notorious. I asked God to help me launch a surprise attack on him and 
ordered that troops and garrisons be called up to do battle with him. This 
was accomplished in the best possible way. On recognising his weakness 
and realising that there was no one to whom he could flee or with whom 
he could seek refuge, because of the reluctance of the princes to receive 
him, Kabbab pleaded with me to forgive him lest he should meet with 
the same fate as that of the [two] sons of Tagnawt when they had refused 
to accept safe conduct before they were actually defeated. I granted him 
the pardon he had asked for so that his case might serve as an example to 
anyone seeking my pardon after playing me false. In this way no one 
ever need despair of following the same example if I were to face a 
similar situation in the future. The punishment meted to the former [i.e. 
the two sons of Tagnawt] would serve | as a warning and dire admoni- 
tion to anyone inclined to turn his back on me and not accept my 
assurance of safe conduct but persist in outrageous conduct. 

In dealing with such matters, I would not take a step forward or 
backward without due deliberation and consideration of the conse- 
quences. I used to forgo the advice of other people for I had experienced 
their failure to weigh the facts accurately and their readiness to make 
pronouncements according to their own caprices.*36 They would either 
be carried away by something they really liked and urged me to follow or 
else they would be malicious or out to undo somebody. Hence they 
would seek to divert me from what did not suit them. ‘‘And had the truth 
followed their caprices, the heavens and the earth had surely corrupted.”’ 
(Qur’an, XXIII, 71). Having experienced these traits in people and 
observed that everyone merely wanted decisions to conform to his way of 
thinking, I once again preferred to form my own opinions since I could 
see to my own interests better than anyone else would. [As the proverb 
says:] ‘‘And no one can scratch your back better than your own finger 
nail.’’33? 
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And so I would listen to what people had to say with my ears, though 
not with my mind. I would form my own conclusions and examine their 
intention without showing disagreement lest I should alienate them. I 
would however be expansive towards them, and my forbearance would 
accommodate their ignorance. I would then decide for myself. For I was 
not obliged or forced to pursue a particular course unless policy or a 
predictably good outcome forced it upon me in the same way as one 
might have medicine forced upon him in order to cure some malady. I 
did not in fact ever let anyone impose on me through my ignorance or 
inadvertence on my part though I might have appeared to do so because 
I chose to be indulgent or feigned inadvertence in order to achieve some 
particular end or because I chose to follow what was being said at the 
time out of politeness or a wish not to show disagreement with the 
speaker. At other times, I would dismiss his advice from my mind. In my 
view a man is just ignorant if he offers an opinion and then repeats the 
same opinion even though he sees that the course adopted is directly 
contrary to that which he had advised. For if he is | intelligent, he must 
surely see that to repeat himself is a sign of incapacity. But if he had done 
it inadvertently, then to repeat the same opinion on another occasion is 
indicative either of inattentiveness on his part or underestimation of his 
master. At best, his master will not have listened to his first piece of ad- 
vice and would do the same towards the other advice. A ruler may 
perhaps disagree with someone for a reason of which he himself is aware 
but of which his adviser is ignorant and which the ruler might not care to 
reveal to him. In such a case, the ruler’s opinion would be a blessing and 
a benefit to both sides. In the meantime, his adviser might be complain- 
ing of something the source of which is unknown to him and persist in his 
ignorance and make foolish pronouncements, taking offence for no 
reason. In so doing he is wronging himself. 

I, therefore, treated Kabbab with great forbearance and gave him an 
assurance of safe conduct. He continued to serve in my army and I 
showed him every kindness and generosity but, thereafter, I never ap- 
pointed him to the command of any fortress, either major or minor, for 
‘fa Believer does not get bitten from the same hole twice.’’3* 
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[46] 


| Everything went very well indeed and I attained the limits of my 
aspirations until the Almoravid business came up.329 We had seen how 
the Christian [king] wanted to get his hands on the Peninsula [literally 
“‘the Island’’]5#° and how he had taken Toledo and his unfriendliness 
after gaining the satisfaction of receiving tribute (jzzya) from us. Now, 
however, he began to seek to capture the main cities. His seizure of 
Toledo, we noted, resulted from its progressive decline year by year. His 
tactics for conquering the rest of the country were the same. His policy 
was not to lay siege to a fortress or to order his troops to attack a city 
because it would have been too difficult to achieve and because these 
places were inhabited by people of a different religion from his own. His 
policy was to exact tribute from a city year after year and to harass it 
with various forms of aggression until it weakened and succumbed, as 
Toledo had done.** 

The fall of Toledo sent a great tremor through al-Andalus and filled 
the inhabitants with fear and despair of continuing to live there.54? A 
large number of disputes arose between al-Mu‘tamid and Alphonso who 
had asked al-Mu‘tamid | to cede him a number of fortresses. Al- 
Mu‘tamid, however, would rather die than surrender them.3#3 He was, 
nevertheless, overcome with fear of Alphonso and sought to defeat him 
with the help of Almoravid contingents (tawaf) battering the one against 
the other*** according to the fate decreed by God. [As the poet says: ]3*5 


If a man is not succoured by God 
The greater will be his suffering as a result of 
his own striving. 


Because of the trouble between me and my brother, the ruler of 
Malaga, he had already contacted the Almoravids and appealed for their 
assistance in the hope that, through them, he would be able to get his 
own back on me and that the Almoravids would enable him to get that 
part of his grandfather’s kingdom which he had failed to obtain. He 
thought that, in the event of their success, they would divide the property 
between myself and him. All this discord worked to the great advantage 
of the Amir of the Muslims (amir al-muslimin)?*® who perceived that, in 
view of our disunity, it would not be difficult for him to play one off 
against the other whenever he felt like it.44” The Amir, therefore, did not 
accede to my brother’s request, nor indeed was it the right moment, even 
though my brother, with his lack of experience, kept pressing the matter. 
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[47] 

Before this, al-Mu‘tamid had sent his envoys to the Amir asking him to 
prepare for the jzhad,?#® with the promise that Algeciras (al-Jazira al- 
Khadra”) would be ceded to him and stating that al-Mu‘tamid would 
hand it over to the Amir as soon as he arrived at Ceuta (Sabta). On arrival 
at Ceuta fully prepared for action with his assembled troops, the Amir 
sent his envoys, who included the gadi ‘Abd al-Malik**? and Ibn al- 
Ahsan,?°° to al-Mu‘tamid. These envoys were, however, detained by al- 
Mu‘tamid in Seville for quite some time, a fact which made the Amir 
somewhat anxious at their failure to return. Eventually, however, al- 
Mu‘tamid sent with them a number of Sevillan shaykhs whom he in- 
structed to convey the following message to the Amir: ‘‘Wait in Ceuta for 
thirty days until we can clear Algeciras for you.’’ The Amir agreed to 
this, and the envoys asked for a written undertaking that he would wait 
at Ceuta. The Amir was, however, warned against this arrangement and 
was told: ‘‘Ibn SAbbad only wants to involve you in this predicament 
because he proposes to get in touch with Alphonso and inform him of 
your arrival, thereby hoping to obtain what he wants from him | by 
threatening to summon you. He will then ask him to conclude a treaty 
with him whereby he will pay Alphonso a tribute for a number of years. 
If Alphonso is agreeable, al-Mu‘tamid will mobilize his troops at 
Algeciras and prevent you from crossing. So forestall him. If, on the 
other hand, al-Mu‘tamid fails to secure help from the Christian, he will 
ask you to cross.”’ 

When the envoys had left the Amir after having obtained his agreement 
to wait until Algeciras could be evacuated within thirty days, the Amir 
prepared an advance party of some 500 horsemen whom he immediately 
dispatched in their wake. Hardly had the envoys arrived at Algeciras at 
the end of that day before the eed followed them across and landed at 
the naval shipyard (dar al-sina‘a).*°' The party soon noticed that a con- 
tingent of horsemen had pitched camp but could not make out when the 
men had arrived. On the following morning, another contingent and yet 
another arrived, one after the other, until the whole army was concen- 
trated outside Algeciras, under the command of Dawud b. ©A? isha, 352 
surrounding the city and keeping it under guard. Dawid then sum- 
moned al-Radi**3 and said: ‘‘You have promised to let us have 
Algeciras. We have not come to seize a city or to do harm to a prince. We 
have come only for the jzhad. And so ike either evacuate it by noon today 
or else! Do what you can about it.’ 


The Amir wrote fo Ibn SAbbad to let him know whee he had done, 
with the message: ‘‘We have relieved you of the expense of supplying 


vessels and provisions for our troops as you promised.’’ Al-Mu‘tamid 
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then told his son al-Radi to surrender Algeciras to them,?>* and Dawud 
took possession of it. The Amir arrived at Algeciras, entered and in- 
spected it, and then returned to Ceuta where he stayed until he was 
ready to cross again to al-Andalus. He ordered Dawid to advance 
towards Seville, and it was at Seville that all his troops later massed. 

My envoys, along with those of al-Mu‘tamid, had gone to see the Amir 
of the Muslims, for the two of us were bound by a genuine agreement.3°5 
We concluded a treaty with the Amir to the effect that we should join 
forces to wage war on the Christians with his assistance, that he would 
not interfere with any of us in our own territories, and that he would not 
render any assistance to any of our subjects who might seek to cause 
either of us any trouble.*°6 


[48] 


| On arriving at Seville, the Amir of the Muslims sent for all the 
various rulers. Ibn Sumadih, however, refused to come and kept waiting 
to see how matters would develop and how things would turn out with 
the Christians. He excused himself on the grounds of old age and debility 
and sent his son to convey his apologies.*°’ I, however, proceeded 
without delay to meet him and was pleased to do so. With men and 
money I made whatever preparations I could for the jzhad. °° I presented 
the Amir of the Muslims with a gift and, the moment he informed me of 
his arrival in the Peninsula, I ordered that drums be beaten (dard al-tabl) 
and that plans for rejoicing be made. I thought his arrival in al-Andalus 
a blessing from God which was particularly important for me, especially 
in view of our blood relationship (al-qaraba)**° and of widespread reports 
of their good deeds, their zeal for the hereafter and their justice.** I, 
therefore, decided to devote my life and property to the cause of the jzhad 
by taking my place at his side every year so that those who lived might 
live with honour in safety and protection, and those who died might die 
as martyrs. During that campaign, the remarkable thing was that our 
intentions were so noble and our minds so sincere that it seemed as 
though our hearts were united in our endeavour. 

I met the Amir of the Muslims at Jérez de los Caballeros (Jarisha)**! on 
his way to Badajoz. The kindness and welcome he extended to me so in- 
creased my feeling for him that, had I been able to give him my flesh and 
blood in addition to my possessions, I would have done so. We then met 
al-Mutawakkil b. al-Aftas*®? who had assembled his troops. Each prince 
was eager to take part in the jihad and, towards this end, each one had 
spared no effort and had reconciled himself to the idea of death. 
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We lingered in Badajoz for some days until we were reliably informed 
that Alphonso was advancing with his hosts °° (hafl) seeking to do battle 
with us and thinking, with his lack of experience of the army,** that he 

p. 105 would defeat it. Fate led him | to penetrate deep into Muslim territory 
and stray far from his own domain (anzar) . Meanwhile, we waited for 
him close to the city so that if we won, all well and good (fa biha wa- 
ni‘mat),?® and if not, we would have the city behind us as a sanctuary 
and fortress in which we could seek shelter. Throughout, the Amir of the 
Muslims in his wisdom was directing the whole operation and holding 
back in the hope that the encounter would take place in that area without 
the need for him to penetrate deep into their country. As they had just 
arrived in al-Andalus, the Almoravids were not sure who were with them 
and who were against them. The Amir hoped that no one would come out 
to fight the Christian [king] who might then turn back, but that God 
would spare the Believers the necessity of doing battle**® until the situa- 
tion became clearer. News soon went round that the Amir was waiting 
because of some lassitude that had overtaken him and, but for that, he 
would have been in Christian territory subjugating it. In the meantime, 
the Christian [king] was approaching arrogantly without giving so much 
as a thought as to who might lose. If the day went against him he would 
be far from his own territory (anzar) and his army would be put to the 
sword; and even if he were not, the long march and distance would take 
its toll of him.%°7 

Alphonso now sent a message, through Ibn al-Aftas, to the Amir of the 
Muslims saying: “‘I have come with the intention of engaging you but 
you are lingering and keeping well into the city.’’36* Thus the Amir had 
no option but to move towards him so that the army would be near 
enough to Alphonso. They agreed that the encounter (/:ga”) should take 
place on a specified day.?6° The two camps were only some three miles 
apart. The Muslims were pleased with the arrangement and the troops 
relaxed. As it turned out, it was a good thing for, had the two armies 
fought a pitched battle there and then, it would have ended only in the 
loss of a greater number of Muslim troops, because of the need to stand 
firm in battle.37° 

The Christian’s troops then made a surprise attack on the Muslims 
who were not yet ready. He was making a lightning strike and taking 
only those whom he could find at that particular moment. The brunt of 
the attack fell on the baggage train (rah/) and, as a result, many who were 
unable to defend themselves perished. No sooner was the battle cry given 
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laboured under the weight of their arms and the long distance they had 
covered. The Muslims set off in pursuit and were hot on their heels. A 
large part of the Christian army perished and were left scattered along 
the road: some of them had been slain, while others had died beneath the 
weight of their arms. Had the battle (wagi‘a) taken place after due 
preparation on both sides and after a fierce struggle between them, more 
of the two armies would have perished as would have been called for by 
the occasion. But ‘‘God is gracious unto His slaves.’’ (Quran, XLII, 19). 
Muslim losses were few. The Amir of the Muslims then returned to 
Seville safe and victorious.37! 


[50] 


At the end of his expedition, the Amir called us, that is to say the 
various rulers of al-Andalus, to his audience and ordered us to agree 
among ourselves, to cooperate with one another and to close our ranks. 
He remarked that the Christians had been able to exploit us simply 
because we were divided and because we sought Christian help against 
one another. We all said that his advice would be heeded and that his 
victory would unite everyone in obedience and pursuit of the right 
course.*7? 

At that time, my brother, the prince of Malaga, came forward and 
said indiscreetly to the Amir: ‘‘I am in straits because of my brother’s 
encroachment upon my territory and the inheritance I received from my 
grandfather.’’ He was seeking thereby to persuade the Amir to regain 
him his rights from me.3’3 When the prince of Malaga had finished, the 
Amir of the Muslims said to him: ‘‘Have you discussed the subject with 
your brother and have you sought his assistance before raising the matter 
with me?’”’ On receiving a negative reply, the Amir said to him: ‘‘We 
must not interfere without his consent.’’ At that moment, I could no 
longer keep silent because I just had to thank the Amir. I took this oppor- 
tunity to explain my evidence and give my reasons lest responsibility for 
this business should be laid at my door. | So I said to my brother: ‘The 
Amir of the Muslims’ aim is simply to prosecute the jzhad for which pur- 
pose he came here. He has no desire to reverse the decision of our 
ancestors regarding the division of their country among their descen- 
dants. None of us has secured anything by virtue of his own efforts.>”* 
We each got what we have by the will of God and, after Him, that of our 
ancestors, to say nothing of the unanimous acceptance by Muslims of 
those whom they have chosen. The shaykh, our grandfather, had all this 
arranged and decided that Malaga was indispensable to Granada and, 
for this reason, he left Malaga for me to administer after his death, just 
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as had been done during his lifetime. But you have infringed the ar- 
rangements he made, you have severed relations with me and have 
falsely and unjustifiably sought to secure absolute power. Had your 
grandfather seen fit, he would have made arrangements*’* enabling you 
to dispense with me. Time and again you have been the aggressor and I 
have sought to restore the situation more in accordance with the ar- 
rangements made by our grandfather, but I have been unable to achieve 
as much as I should because of your obstruction and uncooperative at- 
titude. That’s the whole story. If, however, the Amir of the Muslims 
wishes to start afresh and rescind the shaykh’s arrangements, he occupies 
the same position in my eyes [as did our grandfather] and his orders will 
be carried out. If, on the other hand, the Amir decides that what our 
grandfather did was right and proper, why should you burden him with 
problems which are not deserving of his attention?’’ My remarks were 
greeted with silence and the Amir told us to leave and held no further 
meeting to discuss the matter until the execrable campaign (safra) of 
Aledo. 

The Amir of the Muslims made for home once he had heard and seen 
for himself such disagreement among us that he could visualize no pro- 
spect of our survival in the Peninsula. He was on good terms with all and 
decided not to linger in the country lest he should alienate its various 
princes because of their fears that their subjects might join him. So any 
of their subjects who complained to him at that time received the reply: 
‘‘We have not come here for this kind of thing. The princes know best 
what to do in their own territories.’’ This attitude made him all the more 
popular with us and heightened our confidence in, and affection for, 
him.?’6 Each of us then returned to his own domain. 


[91] 


| For some time the situation remained unchanged. The Christians 
were utterly terrified and had recoiled within themselves as a result of 
that battle.3”” So all was well until the campaign (safra) of Aledo. 

Once he saw Ibn Rashiq in rebellion against him and had set out to 
instal his son al-Radi as governor of Murcia in compensation for 
Algeciras, al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad proceeded in person to the Amir of the 
Muslims. He crossed the Straits to show that he had confidence in him 
and to conclude with him the kind of action he wished to be taken in 
Murcia and other places. He exaggerated to the Amir the importance of 
Aledo, saying that it lay at the heart of the country and that there could 
be no peace for the Muslims unless it was wrested [from the 
Christians].?78 He concluded a treaty with the Amir on the basis that the 
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latter would lead his men in person against Aledo so that the princes of 
al-Andalus could prepare to attack it with all the men and equipment 
they could muster and thereby ensure that they would not be forced to 
withdraw from it. 

We received letters from the Amir ordering us to prepare for the fight 
and so on as soon as he had crossed the Straits. This I did without delay 
because of my desire to participate in the jihad and out of love and affec- 
tion for the Amir. I went out and met him in a part of my territory and 
offered him gifts and presents worthy of a person of his standing. We 
unanimously decided to march on Aledo.379 

We attacked the place with all the men and equipment we could 
muster.3®° Each prince took as much part in the operations as he could 
and to the very limit of his capacity and contrivance. The fortress was 
full of subjects from the area all of them Christians?8! who, with the 
deliberation of men who could afford to take their time in preparation, 
had stocked it with everything they needed. They threatened us with the 
arrival of Alphonso and resorted to the ruse of lighting up the place every 
night. Meanwhile, they came under ceaseless attack every day, and 
outworks were put up at those spots | which left them vulnerable to at- 
tack. Mangonels and siege engines*®? (majaniq wa’l-‘arradat) were set up, 
and nothing that is usually put into operation for cracking strongholds 
was overlooked.*83 Ibn Sumadih brought in and set up an extraordinary 
‘“‘elephant”’ which was hit and burned down by a firebrand hurled from 
the fortress. In spite of all this no success was achieved, and the Muslims 
obtained no opportunity to defeat their enemies, for it was God’s will 
that they would disagree among themselves. 


[52] 


That was a campaign (safra) in which God brought to light the princes’ 
spiteful feelings towards one another. Their subjects (ra‘tyya) came in 
droves*** at that time to lay their complaints against their rulers. Con- 
tented subjects looked for more,?*5 while the discontented hoped for 
vengeance. These subjects made their jurists (fugaha?) their in- 
termediaries and fell back on them.%®* One of these was the fagih Ibn al- 
Qulay‘i38” whose tent in that camp was like a magnet for all comers, and 
these people he used as a means for working all manner of mischief, in 
accordance with the destiny ordained by God. 

The princes of al-Andalus at that time witnessed such insubordination 
on the part of their subjects (ra‘aya), who refused to meet their tax 
obligations (magharim al-iqta‘)>** at a time when their masters needed 
money to meet their expenses, that they became worried and suspicious. 
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For the princes were under an obligation to provide an army every year 
as well as extending many necessary courtesies to the Almoravids and 
proffering continual presents. Should they fail to carry out any of these 
obligations, it would go hard with them. But here were their subjects 
refusing to make the necessary contributions to meet the obligations. In 
these circumstances, the princes had no option but to put up with their 
lot, in which case the result would be culpable reproach. Or else they 
would refuse to honour their obligations, in which case the consequence 
would be their extermination, as was in fact to happen later. 

| In the meantime, I was receiving reports that the inhabitants in the 
various districts under my jurisdiction were uttering menaces and 
threatening revolt. This displeased me because under such cir- 
cumstances no kingdom could be upheld nor could any obligations be 
met. This man al-Qulay‘i used to write from that camp (mahalla) to his 
friends in my capital, telling them not to give me anything and promis- 
ing them what has in fact come to pass. And so whenever I urged my 
subjects to pay their taxes, they would fail me at a time when I was in 
dire need of money to meet my expenses, especially in that camp where 
foodstuffs could only be obtained on the basis of daily purchase. As a 
result, I was most outrageously ill-used. 

That wretched siege (mahalla) dragged on, but it was as good as a 
touchstone 389 (mi7laq) for distinguishing good from bad%°° and revealed 
the weaknesses. Consequently, the various rulers became all the more 
estranged, their subjects all the more domineering and the participants 
in such a gamble all the more avid. And this was to be expected when the 
rulers were in such disarray while they stood on the very brink of 
destruction. One ruler would be foolish enough to set on another, 
without realising that it was he who was the intended victim of another, 
and this sort of thing would divert him from his purpose. Some other 
ruler might be more discerning but he would find himself isolated 
without any support until he found himself in deep water and engulfed 
by the waves. This sort of thing foreshadowed the disaster ahead of 
them. It was a time that weighed heavily on the princes but augured well 
for the Almoravids. 


[53] 


At that juncture Ibn Rashiq interfered hoping, as he thought, to 
undermine the agreement which Ibn ‘Abbad had concluded with the 
Amir. He lavished riches on the Almoravids and met their every need 
with all haste. He ingratiated himself with the amir Sir3! and pinned his 
faith in him and so showed him a loathsome kind of honour. Likewise, 
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Ibn SAbbad threw himself into the arms of Garir,?9? on whom he relied 
in the question of Murcia, and poured out vast sums of money on him. 
However, one who pays more has the advantage over one who pays less, 
even if the difference be slight. Ibn Rashiq received an assurance of safe 
p. 111 conduct and so much kindness that he deluded himself | and grew con- 
tentedly self-confident. He began to treat Ibn SAbbad with disdain and 
was openly disobedient and hostile towards him, declaring his allegiance 
to the Amir and looking to him for support. This eventually led Ibn 
Rashiq to order that the Friday sermon (khutba) in Murcia be delivered 
in the name of the Amir of the Muslims rather than that of Ibn SAbbad. 

Throughout all this, al-Mu‘tamid experienced great anger and 
distress at Ibn Rashiq’s behaviour and was deeply grieved—and rightly 
so. But al-Mu‘tamid did not let the matter rest there. He secured the 
support of the jurists and based his case against him on the provisions of 
the Sunna. One of the jurists whose support in the matter al-Mu‘tamid 
had secured was Ibn al-Qulay‘i, who would boast to me about it and say: 
‘Ibn Rashiq will soon see what’s going to happen to him. I have been 
consulted about him, and if I am consulted about anyone else, I will do 
the same to him.’’ This remark was one of the things that turned me 
against him and soured my feelings towards him. Add to which his 
threats uttered throughout that campaign, to say nothing of the proverbs 
he cited, his use of harsh words and the arrogance of his tongue. This 
was something of which the Amir of the Muslims was completely 
unaware, nor could I complain against Ibn al-Qulay‘i without giving my 
evidence or proof for, otherwise, Ibn al-Qulay‘i would have the better 
case and it is I who would have been disgraced, especially since he was, 
by profession, a religious scholar. 

On seeing the state of relations between Ibn ‘Abbad and Ibn Rashiq 
and their dissension, the Amir of the Muslims thought the matter over 
carefully and gave it due deliberation. ‘‘We must not,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘get on the wrong side of Ibn ‘Abbad because of Ibn Rashiq 
since we need Ibn ‘Abbad in our present undertaking as long as we have 
to face possible danger from the Christian [king]. The best step for us to 
take at this juncture is to play up to Ibn SAbbad until we can see how 
things will turn out.’’ The Amir, therefore, took Ibn Rashiq to task for 
his revolt against his prince. ‘‘You ought not,’’ he told him, ‘‘use 
allegiance to my cause for the sole purpose of rebelling against your own 
ruler and so create enmity between him and me.”’ ‘‘Ibn Rashiq,’’ mused 
the Amir, ‘‘has not done this out of preference or affection for me. He has 

p. 112 just done his best to stir up | fire for his prince and to use me to divert 
his attention from himself. And he has all the more reason since his [Ibn 
Rashiq’s] assistance to the Christians in Aledo is no secret to any 
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one—{and he’s only got involved in that because] he believed his posi- 
tion in Murcia would be consolidated by Aledo remaining [in Christian 
hands].’’ The fact is that he was always supplying the Christians of 
Aledo with provisions and furnishing them with the supplies they were 
unable to obtain in order to keep them going and for fear of the 
predicament he would find himself in should they disappear from the 
scene.393 

The Amir became aware of the truth of this and, in the meantime, al- 
Mu‘tamid was not sleeping on the problem of Ibn Rashiq. He requested 
the jurists to make a legal pronouncement (fatwa) on the duplicity of Ibn 
Rashig following his declaration of allegiance to him on the morrow of 
his seizure of Murcia. The tide now turned completely against Ibn 
Rashiq, and a council of jurists, which was convened to consider his 
case, declared their legal opinion that Ibn Rashiq should be relieved of 
his command over Muslims and be handed over to his prince. 
Thereupon, Ibn Rashiq sought the assistance of the Amir who replied: 
‘“Had you had a claim upon me, I would have acceded to your request 
but these are judgments delivered in accordance with the Sunna and I 
have no power to interfere with their provisions.’’9* And so the Amir 
ordered Ibn Rashig to be arrested and handed over to al-Mu‘tamid. He 
was put in irons and subjected to great humiliation. Al-Mu‘tamid 
ordered his son, al-Radi,?% to assume command in Ibn Rashiq’s camp 
and to do so forthwith. One would never have thought that Ibn Rashiq 
had been in power only the day before. The Amir sent a message to the 
people of Murcia ordering them to go back to their prince and to obey 
him. But all Ibn Rashiq’s sons and relatives in Murcia disobeyed him, 
put their city in a state of defence and rudely ignored everyone who ap- 
proached them. Despite many repeated efforts at mediation, the situa- 
tion remained thus and he could do nothing with them.3% 


[54] 


The investment [of Aledo] dragged on for some considerable time and 
besiegers grew weary and were filled with misgivings on learning that 
Alphonso was marching towards it. It was the opinion of the Amir of the 
Muslims that to call off the siege and leave [Aledo] would be the wisest 
policy considering the protracted nature of the siege and the weariness of 
the besiegers, to say nothing of the large number of Christian rein- 
forcements and of Murcia’s hostile stand.%” [For he was afraid] lest the 
Murcians should be tempted to supply it with provisions and other 
wants, | since they had invited Alphonso to come to their assistance at 
the time they had taken their hostile stand. The Amir, therefore, began to 
withdraw.3%8 
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Some fruitless quarrels and altercations also took place between al- 
Mu‘tamid and al-Mu‘tasim,*9° prince of Almeria, over Sorbas 
(Shurba)*°° and a number of fortresses in the district (nazar) of al-Jabal. 
These culminated in a complaint being submitted to the Amir. So both of 
them went their own ways without having reached any agreement. All 
this was because they were doomed to disaster. 

I had the same sort of trouble with my brother, the prince of Malaga, 
who began to reiterate what he had said about that district during the 
Badajoz campaign. Because of his lack of experience and prompted by 
his first attempt, he said to me: ‘‘I was prevented from doing anything 
about this during the first campaign only by the fact that I had raised the 
question at the time of the Ami7’s departure and neither he nor I could do 
anything [in the time available]. Now, however, the point must be raised 
with him at leisure. If this doesn’t appeal to you, a settlement must be 
reached between us.’’ I was not worried by what he said nor did I argue 
with him because I knew that the Amir would not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to any of all this. On seeing that my brother persisted in his com- 
plaints against me, the Amir of the Muslims sent Garur who said to me: 
‘Don’t let your brother’s complaint worry you. [At the moment] the 
Prince is not in a position to tell him to shut up with his grumbling, but 
at the same time he won’t support him against you. We shall spin the 
case out, stage by stage, until we are ready to leave.’’ I thanked Garir 
for this, and he added: ‘‘Granada is more important to him than Malaga 
because he has to pass through it on his campaigns (ghazawat) against the 
Christians (ghazawat) and he needs other facilities there. So you go ahead 
now and do your very best to make the necessary preparations for enter- 
taining the Prince as he will be calling on you when he passes through 
Granada on his way back.’’ I was pleased with this and went on to 
Guadix and made fitting arrangements for the Amir. 
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| I arrived at Guadix after I had witnessed at Aledo Garir’s hostility 
towards me combined with menaces and intimidation in the name of the 
Amir who was unaware of all this. But I thought that what Garur did was 
done at the Amir’s direction because of the position of influence I saw he 
enjoyed with him. I was therefore greatly alarmed. Moreover, I saw 
what had happened to Ibn Rashiq and took note of al-Qulay‘1’s threats 
and dislike of me and the fact that he was no longer under my control. 
All this only alarmed me even more and I nearly died of worry, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that I am by nature subject to apprehension and 
melancholy. I had never before experienced humiliation or distress and 
so I could not believe that all this could have been done with the Prince’s 
approval, after all the kindness he had shown me during the Badajoz 
campaign. Now, however, I received totally different treatment. Garur 
was setting himself up as my enemy, was sending legal counsellors 
(mushawartn)*! to discredit me*”? and, during those hostilities, giving me 
futile instructions, in an attempt to humiliate me, and treating me with 
harshness and arrogance. 

On entering my territory (nazar), however, Garur sought to repair the 
damage he had caused to our relations, but I knew that he did so not 
because | of any change of heart but because of a temporary need occa- 
sioned by the fact that he had to pass through my territory. Therein lies 
the explanation of what Garir had said to me, in the Amir’s name, on the 
subject of my brother. But it became clear to me that had he in fact been 
authorised by the Amir to say what he did say, Gartr would not have 
asked me for a bribe in return. He did not in fact leave without exacting 
something from me. He made out that he had rid me of the threat my 
brother had posed to me, and for this favour he exacted 1,000 Almoravid 
(murabiti) dinars*°? from me, a fact which I dared not mention at all dur- 
ing his lifetime lest he should discredit me with the Amir. Moreover, 
Gartr hadn’t been gone an hour before he came back and asked me for 
500 dinars for his stepson. I gave him this sum. Whatever he demanded 
he did in a peremptory and threatening manner with little compassion or 
kindness and [much] abuse. Subsequently I gave him another sum of 
1,000 dinars in Granada ostensibly for purchasing trappings for his 
horses. As for the payments sent to him during the Badajoz campaign 
and the siege of Aledo, through emissaries, these sums defy enumera- 
tion. And yet for all that he became only more hostile and overweening. 
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An intermediary of this kind does much harm to the cause of a ruler and 
alienates a large number of people from him.*%* 

While in Meknés (Miknasa), I [was summoned by] the Amir of the 
Muslims and asked about how much money Garur had received from 
me. After considering the matter as carefully as I could, I said to myself: 
““Now if I tell him that, while Gardr has still great influence with him, 
the Prince might be incensed by my letter*°5 and take him to task. He 
might then restore him to his position in which event I would meet my 
death at Gartr’s hands. Could I be sure, however, I wouldn’t be the 
victim of Garir’s cunning, I’d tell the Amir of the situation. Again the 
letter might by some unforeseen circumstance fall into Garir’s hands. 
Only a reckless man embarks on a gamble. To pass over a good deal of 
truth in silence is often expedient for one’s own interests.’’ And so I 
could not say in my reply to the Prince that Garir had not supported me 
[without a bribe] for the Prince would not believe me, since he was un- 
doubtedly aware that I had not left | Garr without some payments ... 
[lacuna].*°6 


[56] 


[Now to my brother Tamim, prince of Malaga]. He sent 50 mithqals to 
the gadi Ibn Sahl?” in an effort to win him over and to use him as a 
means of upholding the justice of his cause against me. But Ibn Sahl 
returned the money to him and scrupulously refrained from having any 
hand in the matter. 

Ibn al-Qulay‘i said to me: ‘“This is just the moment for you to win this 
fellow by writing to him and promising to appoint him gadi on your 
return. [If you do this] he’ll take your brother’s tale with a pinch of salt, 
provided you appoint me to administer justice jointly with him. If you 
put me side by side with him, you’ll be greatly surprised at the extent to 
which things will turn out just as you want them both as regards the 
Almoravids and your country as a whole. For should you wish to take 
but one dirham from anyone without regard for the law, people would 
consider it an outrage. But if you were to take 1,000 dirhams by rightful 
means, in so doing you would have the full weight of the law on your 
side, and no one would take offence. I can think of no one [who can be of 
as much use to you] as this man.’’ He would not leave before I handed 
him a note in my own hand declaring that I had appointed him gadi and 
setting forth the annual and monthly allowances to which the office 
would entitle him. I thought that to comply with his wish would be to my 
advantage and to my brother’s detriment, and that political expediency 
required me to placate and humour Ibn al-Qulay‘t in the circumstances. 
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[I thought that] he was anxious to wield absolute authority and that he 
would certainly start with me unless ... [lacuna] and this would lead to 
the ruin of my kingdom and my deposition, a thing of which he was quite 
capable ... [lacuna].*° 

| ‘*... I trust you but what you say makes me eager to know from 
whom it is to be collected. In view of my need for money to meet the ex- 
penses I am incurring and to maintain this army every year I can scarce- 
ly credit it.”’ 

He began to name important persons a fraction of whose integrity and 
virtue he could not come up to. The first person he mentioned was the 
controller of religious endowments (sahib al-ahbas), Ibn Salmun,* on 
whom he cast aspersions for his handling of the revenues from the en- 
dowments. He also mentioned others from whom I had received nothing 
but obedience and good advice. I then said to myself: ‘‘Good God! This 
man has only picked on these men, who are in my entourage and have 
been in my ancestors’, because he wants to isolate me from them so that 
he can do what he likes and I should then find myself without a friend I 
can trust. Not only that but his jealousy, impetuous views and 
murderous aims are quite plain.’’ [As the poet says:]*!° 


The eye can tell from the eyes of a person one talks to 
whether he be friend or foe. 


He began to scheme against the sons of al-Sunaydi‘'® and the secretaries 
and others whom I had attached to myself and trusted ... [lacuna].*'? 

This man al-Qulay‘t had been kept in his place during the reign of my 
grandfather, who would not allow him in the city but ordered him to 
reside in his farm (day‘a)*!* because of the mischief and capacity for in- 
trigue which he perceived in him. Then when the Almoravids appeared 
on the scene, al-Qulay‘i attached himself to Mu’ammal‘!* and others 
and was recommended to me as a man of integrity with a capacity for 
advocacy. I was told that no one could win the sympathy of the 
Almoravids better than al-Qulay‘i could. So I sent him as my envoy but 
throughout he was working for himself | and inwardly seeking to con- 
trive my downfall. I was reliably informed that he used to voice this in- 
tention and say: ‘‘I swear by God I’ll lead Badis’ grandson to black 
disaster and make him long for a dirham to spend if it’s only for what his 
grandfather did to me and to others.”’ 

Abu Bakr b. Musakkan‘!® told me that, at the beginning of their 
journey together, al-Qulay‘i [had written] to the Amir of the Muslims 
and, on receiving en route news of the Ami7’s arrival [in al-Andalus], the 
gadi said: ‘“This is despite the nefarious princes of al-Andalus.’’ Asked 
by Abu Bakr b. Musakkan if he included his own prince among them, 
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al-Qulay‘l replied: ‘‘Yes, and, God willing, he’ll be the first ... 
[lacuna].’’*16 

‘*’.. lam in a state in which neither my subjects nor my troops can be 
pleased with me, and that’s the way to rack and ruin.’’ Al-Qulay‘r said 
to me: “‘If you find the troops difficult to manage,*!” you can recruit 
others to replace them from North Africa (al-‘udwa). Leave it to me now 
that you have given me joint control with Ibn Sahl. Do not worry where 
the money will come from.”’ 

This seemed to me rather enigmatic and a move that would put power 
exclusively in al-Qulay‘i’s hands. Add to which the threats and menaces 
he was always uttering in the presence of his friends and other people 
who would report him to me as saying: ‘‘I swear by God I’ll give Badis’ 
grandson the same treatment as his grandfather gave me and others.”’ 
Such utterances he would make openly without the slightest circumspec- 
tion or restraint, and that out of contempt for me and because I needed 
him. This unsettled the army all the more and with one mind they were 
ready to defect. 

On perceiving this state of affairs, I said to myself: ‘‘If I alienate the 
army who are my wings [as it were], I am as good as alone with the man 
who is out to depose me. | At any rate the best thing to do is to win their 
affection and regain their confidence. I must incur the wrath of al- 
Qulay‘I and him alone to secure the good will of all my slaves and 
troops.”’ 

I, therefore, assembled them in his presence and informed them that I 
intended to abandon that policy and to restore to them their estates (zn- 
zalat).*'® All of them turned on al-Qulay‘i and would have snatched him 
from my very presence had I not stopped them. I was, nevertheless, 
afraid they might kill him and that could have resulted in a public scan- 
dal and of my being accused of ingratitude, with regrettable conse- 
quences. So I said to them: ‘‘Leave him to me.’’ I ordered him to be de- 
tained under the best possible conditions in a house near the palace. He 
was treated with kindness and generosity and I excused my conduct 
towards him on the grounds that the populace were up in arms, but 
promised to release him as soon as the agitation subsided. This was in 
fact what I did. 

When peace and stability were re-established, I ordered his release, 
told him to hold his tongue, to moderate his language and conduct and to 
concern himself only with his own affairs and such matters as became his 
station. ‘‘Yes,’’ he remarked, ‘‘I shall stick to the rabitas*!® and keep out 
of trouble, God willing.’’ The moment he left, however, al-Qulay‘I flew 
to the Amir of the Muslims to complain, thereby aggravating the situa- 
tion. The army then said to me: ‘‘Had you kept him in detention, he 
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would not have been able to stir up trouble for you. You are going to 
regret ever having released him.’’#?° 


[57] 


All the troops displayed such obedience, compliance, and loyalty 
towards me that I thought they would be willing to fight the Antichrist 
(al-dayal) for me. I was pleased with the situation and was reassured. 
‘‘These,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘are a body of people (umma) who would ac- 
cept no substitute for me because they have had fair treatment from me 
and enjoyed a life of plenty. They have seen the army from Morocco (al- 
‘udwa) and they will have observed that the humblest slave of theirs is 
richer and better off than anyone else [among that lot]. No one can 
possibly give up the better for the worse.’’ I was likewise aware of the 
comparative position of the Maghribi troops | in the fortresses and 
knew just how well off they were and never thought that even one of 
them would barter my reign for another. But my subjects (ra‘zyya) gave 
me cause for some concern because they were so eager to see the end of 
non-canonical taxes (al-magharim) and because the attitude of the 
Almoravids, [who were concerned with] the obligatory alms tax (zakat) 
and the tithe (‘ushr), was widely known.*?! ‘‘But,’’ I said to myself, 
‘‘with these eagles hovering over them, they won’t dare try anything on. 
And when the fortresses (ma‘aqgil) are garrisoned and re-inforced, the 
question of keeping the subjects in order will present no problem. And 
how far, I wonder, can an invading army overrun the whole country? It 
takes such a long time just to tackle one fortress (ma‘qil) and so much can 
happen in the meantime. I, therefore, turned my attention and made it 
my business to construct and develop fortresses and to provide them with 
everything required to withstand a siege if need be. I failed to take no 
measure that would strengthen my position. Hence I had cisterns con- 
structed and fitted out flourmills and laid in all types of equipment such 
as shields, arrows, and small ballistas (ra‘ ‘adat)*?? as well as food stocks 
which I had rooted out from the villages. In each fortress, I stocked pro- 
visions for more than one year. I went even further with my preparations 
in my capital and as this is well known, there is no need for me to go into 
details.#?3 ‘‘It is not possible,’’ I reasoned, ‘‘for the Amir of the Muslims 
to turn his attention to any prince here in al-Andalus before settling his 
score with the Christian. Their confrontation is bound to ease the 
pressure in some way. If the Almoravid wins, it will not be too late for 
me to give him my allegiance nor will I have done anything for which Ill 
be sorry, since I’ve done nothing but safeguard the defence of my coun- 
try and in so doing pursued a conciliatory policy. [As the proverb says:] 
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‘‘Neither did the donkey trip nor the waterskin split!’’*** I realise full 
well that I mustn’t put a foot wrong with them [i.e. the Almoravids]. If, 
on the other hand, the Christian wins, I’ll be ready for him since I’ll 
have the advantages of the fortresses I’ve built and the provisions I’ve 
laid in. All this will provide protection for the Muslims and will come in 
useful in the future, since fortification is of no avail against the 
Almoravid.’’#?5 

That is why I put Almunecar in a state of readiness. If the Christian 
won, I would be by the sea next door | to Muslims. I would hold out 
there as far as I could until forced to cross the Straits and escape to safety 
by the skin of my teeth and with a handful of goods and chattels. It was 
with this object in mind that I had fortified Almufecar as was well 
known. *?6 

Those who are ignorant of the facts from beginning to end will make 
rash judgments and each will have his own idea of things. But God 
knows, I had no intention of preventing the Almoravids from waging a 
jthad or of collaborating with anyone against them. Nor indeed did I even 
contemplate, as is imputed to me, any policy detrimental to their in- 
terests. The only thing was that I was extremely worried, as I have 
already said, by the way I saw things going and by what happened to Ibn 
Rashigq. I was quite dismayed by it all. Moreover, I was gripped by 
depressive gloom and suspicion after what I had actually seen happen. 
‘‘Considering that the two sides are going to meet in battle,’’*?” I 
reflected, ‘‘I fear this city’s going to be swept away by the deluge. It 
would be better then to fortify it. This will do no harm. Whenever the 
Amir of the Muslims calls on me to provide an army or money or 
something else which must be contributed or provided, I must lose no 
time in complying with his demands. To do otherwise would give him a 
case against me and do me harm. If ever the Amir calls on me to meet 
him in person, however, I shall ask to be excused and do my best to stave 
off the invitation‘? in the hope that he’ll just leave it at that and accept 
my apologies. Should he refuse to accept my excuse, however, I shall 
know that he means to take action against me. In such an event, he 
would be acting arbitrarily against me because of lies and rumours put 
about by my enemies. I shall have no option in that case but to take 
measures to safeguard my own life and defend myself.*?? I will then put 
him in the same category as all the rest of the princes who are trying to 
expel me [from my kingdom]. As God is my judge, I have never had any 
evil intent towards the Amir nor have I helped anyone against him nor 
have I obstructed him in the prosecution of his jzhad. What charge can he 
find then to lay at my door unless he wishes to incriminate me while he 
has the power to do so? Against this I am powerless and I should just be 
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like a man who once prepared his answers before having an audience 
with a certain king. On being sent to prison, the man was asked what 
answer he had prepared and was queried about his assertion | that it 
would benefit him. His reply was: ‘‘I had an answer for every word ex- 
cept his order ‘Take him away!’. To this I could find no reply. I can 
therefore only trust to fate.’’*° 

During that phase of my life I alternated between hope and fear, but I 
felt confident that none of my men and servants would betray me. This 
feeling, together with the preparations I had made, gave me some 
strength. 


[58] 


When it came for us to leave Aledo, we asked the Amir of the Muslims 
to leave troops with us in al-Andalus lest the Christian should come 
down on us in strength and seek revenge for that and other campaigns. 
[For if he did] we would find ourselves with no troops to defend us. The 
Amir’s reply was: ‘‘Mend your ways and you’ll be able to cope with your 
enemy.’’ Accordingly, he gave us no troops.*3! We made sure then that 
the Christian would not lose this opportunity of attacking us. And this 
was what in fact happened. He soon rallied a large force and then came 
looking for money and threatening to ravage the territory of those who 
refused. He concluded a treaty with the prince of Saragossa and with 
neighbouring princes in the east [i.e. the Spanish Levant] who staved off 
trouble from him by paying him the sums they owed him.*%? 

On receiving this news, I became more anxious than ever and realised 
that in this business I was like a man on a lion’s back.**? If I surrendered 
the city [i.e. Granada], when I had no troops at my disposal, it would be 
ravaged without my being able to get a single dirham back. Yet I would 
not be excused, and some schemer would not hesitate to say I had lost it 
out of carelessness or that I had actually led the enemy into it, just as I 
had seen and heard the same sort of thing held against Ibn Rashigq. 
Moreover, I would have lost my country into the bargain. I would be 
unable to provide for the annual campaigns we launched against the 
Christians and for hospitality extended to the Almoravids. My loss 
would, therefore, be twofold. But if, on the other hand, I sought to 
placate the enemy | and looked to my own interests, it would be said 
that I had concluded a treaty with the Christian and be discredited for 
something I had not done, as indeed happened. And so there was no 
escape for me from all I had anticipated, for it had been decreed by fate. 

Alvar Hafiez (Albar Hanish) was put in charge of the regions (jihat) of 
Granada and Almerfa.*** It was he who had been entrusted by Alphonso 
with the implementation of his orders in these two regions **> whether it 
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was a question of attacking those princes who had failed to meet his 
demands, or of receiving money or of intervening in anything that might 
be of advantage to him. Alvar Héfiez at first sent a message to me on his 
own account threatening to enter Guadix and adding that only the 
payment of a ransom would deter him. I asked myself: ‘‘Whose help can 
I get to protect me from his threat? How can I possibly keep him at bay 
when no troops have been left to help us defend ourselves? How many 
Muslim prisoners will he take in this scheme? How much substance will 
be lost in it? Ten times the amount that will have to be given in tribute, 
as I know from past experience with these people. O God! What if this 
should happen and he were to carry out his threat and I were to receive 
news of Muslim prisoners in their hands. Isn’t it better to ransom them 
with what is precious? It would be worthy of me to do this before the 
Christians set out on their campaign and thus spare my country the 
ravages of war. This would earn me the reward of Almighty God who 
knows the secrets of our hearts. But should I pay out this money quite 
cheerfully, while I have men to defend me, it would be held against 
me. 22436 

I decided, therefore, to placate Alvar Héfiez by making a small pay- 
ment to him and at the same time concluded an agreement with him 
whereby he undertook not to come near any of my towns after he had 
received that payment. He undertook to abide by these terms but, on 
receiving the money, he observed: ‘‘You’re quite safe as far as I’m con- 
cerned. But it is more imperative that you placate Alphonso who is 
preparing to attack you and others. Those who comply with his wishes 
will be safe, but he will set me on those who do not. I am simply his slave 
(‘abd) and am obliged to carry out his wishes and obey his commands. 
What you have paid me won’t be much use if you disobey him. Your 
payment will only benefit you as far as I’m concerned but it won’t get 
you far with my master (ra’is) | if he takes a contrary view.’’ I realised 
that what he had said was right and reasonable and said to myself:*37 ‘‘I 
can’t take the initiative and send an envoy to him [Alphonso]—that 
would only whet his appetite to devour me. But if and when he sends 
someone to get to know what has happened, I should apologise to him 
and he might then accept my request without my having opened any 
door to him by paying him something that would only whet his appetite. 
I’ll spin out our negotiations as much as I can in the hope that between 
now and then an army will arrive which can be used to crush him. What 
he says then won’t matter any more. If no help arrives, however, I won’t 
have done him [Alphonso] any wrong for which I shall suffer.”’ 

I argued the matter with Alvar Héfiez and said I could not afford to 
pay him [Alphonso] anything. I gave the Almoravids as an excuse and 
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pleaded other expenses which I had had to spend on them. The swine 
made no comment and, bound as he was to serve his master (sahzb) 
loyally, he sent a messenger to him with a request that he send an envoy 
to me to demand his tribute (jzzya). If the envoy returned empty-handed, 
Alvar Hénez would retaliate by attacking my territories. 


[59] 


Alphonso now prepared for the expedition and sent his envoy ahead of 
him. When I had confirmed this fact, I was thrown into a state of great 
anxiety and did not know what to do for the best—whether I should 
abandon the city for him to ravage or to conciliate him by paying him as 
much as I could afford. Great panic descended on the people and so ter- 
rified was I that I just could not believe that he would accept my money 
and not remain in occupation of my territory out of sheer spite for the 
Aledo affair and my agreement with the Almoravids.**® 

I sincerely hoped that his envoy would be satisfied with a small pay- 
ment, but he said to me: ‘‘I’ve not come for anything of that sort. I am 
here to demand the payment of tribute (jizya) three years in 
arrears. | That amounts to 30,000 [mithgals] net.*®® Unless you pay up, 
he’ll soon be on his way. Then you can do the best you can.’’ I turned 
the matter over in my mind and came to the conclusion that intran- 
sigence would be futile stupidity. ‘‘If,’’ I reckoned, ‘‘I exact this money 
from my subjects, there’ll be an outcry and a shower of complaints from 
them and the next thing will be that they’ll have a deputation in 
Marrakesh (Marrakush)*#° complaining that I’ve taken their substance 
and given it to the Christians. It’s at a time like this that a man needs the 
money he has saved in order to protect his own country and honour. It is 
only right and proper to disburse the tribute from my privy purse (bayt 
mali). In this way the country can be saved and at the same time I shall 
win the gratitude of my subjects by keeping away their enemy without 
throwing any burden on them and incurring any personal ignominy.”’ 
So that’s what I did. I sent him the 30,000 [mzthgals] without causing 
anyone to lose a single dirham. 

Nevertheless, I deemed it necessary to conclude a new agreement with 
him [Alphonso] whereby he would contract not to molest any town of 
mine nor play me false. I acted as I did for fear that he might round on 
me. He agreed to the proposal. ‘‘As the money has to be paid,”’ I said to 
myself, “‘it is better to have a contractual arrangement. Should I then 
have need of it I will have it to hand and it can’t do any harm. If, on the 
other hand, there came a time when it’s no longer needed, sharp brown 
lances and fine glittering swords can take its place if only God would be 
good enough to send me an army to repulse him. All stratagems are fair 
in war‘! and if you cannot win, at least be crafty.’’*# 
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So he agreed to conclude a treaty because he was so eager to get his 
hands on the money. But I for my part had no doubt that he would play 
me false, yet I was like one who risks his life from some sheer necessity 
which leaves him no choice. Alphonso’s envoy then said to me: ‘‘I’ve 
been asked by Alphonso to tell you that if you would like to include in 
this | treaty a clause entitling you to his assistance to recover some of 
your territory lost to Ibn SAbbad, he will do his best to help in this way in 
the course of his expedition.’’ To this my reply was: ‘‘I am not prepared 
to side with anyone against a Muslim. What made me conclude this 
treaty is the desire to protect my country and co-religionists. If you 
honour it, I shall have achieved my end.’’ What he had in mind was to 
create trouble between me and Ibn ‘Abbad so as to find an excuse for at- 
tacking his territory and use my resources to do so. Moreover he only 
wanted some pretext for demanding great sums of my money ** since the 
30,000 [muzthgals] I had paid him was only a debt settled as the price of 
peace. All he really wanted was to embark again on some other project. 
Yet he would not take my word and thought it some kind of trick on my 
part. I said to him: ‘‘By doing what I am doing with you I’m exposing 
myself to a great risk and will pay for it at the hands of the Almoravids 
who will take it out of me.’’ In an attempt to make the payment I made 
to him less disagreeable, the envoy said: ‘‘If he [the Almoravid] makes 
you pay for this, I can guarantee to defend your city.”’ In reply, I said to 
him: ‘‘No, he’ll see my point of view. I prefer his approval and sym- 
pathy to your assistance.”’ 

That was how matters stood when we parted. [The envoy] said: ‘“‘If 
Ibn S‘Abbad doesn’t pay up, he [Alphonso] will just have to subdue the 
whole of his territory and that of others as well.’’ ‘“This,’’ I commented, 
‘fis one thing which I won’t have to answer for before God on the Day of 
Resurrection.*** Each is responsible only for the well being of his own 
subjects.*#> I have endeavoured to serve those whom God has committed 
to my charge and I have ransomed their lives and property. It is up to all 
other princes, who have some problem to resolve with you, to deal with 
you as best they can either by paying ransom or doing battle with you as 
they wish. It is not for me to discuss this in any shape or form, nor must I 
do so. Besides, since you are not under my command, I can’t forbid you 
to do anything. It is only with difficulty that I have barely managed to 
safeguard my territory. You may do as you wish.**® I am | washing my 
hands of other men’s business—I have no desire to meddle either by 
word or deed.”’ 

I could find no way in which I could be of any conceivable help in 
defending my fellow Muslims beyond writing to al-Mu‘tamid to inform 
him of my true position with them [the Christians] and of their declared 
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intention of entering his territory. I wanted to warn him by this infor- 
mation so that he might build fortresses (yuglzS) and brace himself and 
prepare to meet the threat.**’ 


[60] 


I then wrote to the Amir of the Muslims to tell him exactly what had 
happened and what I had been compelled to do. I said that a man on the 
spot had a clearer grasp of the situation than a man who was elsewhere. I 
added that had it been possible to secure the safety of Muslims by delay- 
ing even for just so long as it would have taken to obtain his written in- 
structions, I would not have taken any action at all without seeking his 
advice, as I ought. The pressure was too great for me, however, to think 
of exposing Muslims to danger and I was confident that, with God’s 
help, they [the Christians] would suffer retaliation at the hands of the 
Amir. I had no doubt that I would receive a letter of thanks for my pru- 
dent decision, especially as the ransom had come from my own private 
resources and I had not exacted a single dirham from any Muslim. But I 
was all the more alarmed when I got his reply reflecting the animosity 
with which he was filled because of the false picture he had of me [from 
my enemies]. In his reply, the Amir said: ‘‘I well know your conniving 
ways and mendacious utterances. I shall soon know just how highly your 
subjects regard you and your transactions in view of your allegation that 
you have served their interests. Do not pin your hopes on the long term. 
The near future is what matters to you.”’ 

However, I did not abandon all hope. I thought that, on learning the 
facts and receiving an explanation by word of mouth from an envoy, the 
Amir would banish the thought of listening to my enemies’ allegations, 
which stemmed from the outrageous conduct of al-Qulay‘i and Abu Bakr 
b. Musakkan whose reports were only their own selfish 
inventions. | Aba Bakr b. Musakkan had far overstepped the mark in 
his behaviour and insults towards me in the hope that the Amir of the 
Muslims would assign him part of my territory and thereby become my 
equal, if not my superior. For he traced his descent to the Banu Ziri and 
had begun to bluster and boast about the fact, believing that no one was 
better than he was. He did his best to undermine my decisions on the af- 
fairs of the realm thereby making it impossible for me to rule or com- 
mand. I considered Abu Bakr b. Musakkan’s treason as great as al- 
Qulay‘i’s since, however good the intention behind his utterances 
[assuming he would speak well of me] they could not extinguish the blaze 
kindled by al-Qulay‘!. Nor, if he said nothing, would he undo or 
diminish what had already been done. I therefore considered them 
equally responsible for my plight. 
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When I took a strong line with Abu Bakr and told him to desist, he was 
scared and fled without being banished. He made straight for the 
Almoravid to incite him against me with lies, intrigues and a false pic- 
ture of the actual situation. I wrote several times to the Amir of the 
Muslims explaining to him all that had happened and complaining about 
the misfortune that had befallen me at the hands of these reprobates but, 
throughout, the Amir came back at me relentlessly and believed all they 
had to say about me. Throughout that whole period, I was in most 
dreadful plight, not knowing the best thing to do or how to extricate 
myself, 

Moreover, al-Mu‘tamid grew suspicious of me because the Christian 
had entered his territory and left mine alone. He believed this resulted 
from collusion between us. But, had there in fact been any collusive ar- 
rangement, I would have had to pay for it a sum over and above the 
tribute. In fact they had only mercenaries (banu ’/-kira?) who took orders 
from no one. The country had already been devastated by the time the 
Almoravid army arrived at Seville. 

Almighty God knows that I gave no help whatever in that affair nor 
will He hold me responsible for a single word uttered in malice against 
any Muslim. All the reports reaching the Amir of the Muslims were 
unanimous in calling for severe action to be taken against me. Had I, in 
fact, wanted to cooperate with the Christians and sought to align myself 
with them, as claimed, | the city of Granada would have been full of 
them before the Almoravids even arrived at Ceuta. I could have done 
that since I had adequate, even ample, time. However, works are to be 
judged by their intentions,**® and those reports were one way of fulfilling 
the destiny decreed for me. If only people would try to understand my 
case clearly, it would be found to be unimpeachable and it would become 
clear that I had never spoken ill of any Muslim nor had I given evidence 
or entered into a secret agreement or intrigued against any Muslim. 
How could any of all this be true of me when, in fact, the first sword to be 
drawn against the Christians was mine at the famous encounter of Nivar 
(al-Nibal)**9 which was under my jurisdiction, when the Christians 
sought to break through to it by a sudden attack? This [as I have said], 
coincided with the first irruption of the Almoravids and their arrival at 
Ceuta. At that time, Alphonso’s envoy had arrived to apologise for what 
had happened but I dismissed him without giving him a hearing so as to 
have no contact with him, choosing instead to deal with the Amir of the 
Muslims. All litigants must face God together [on the Day of 
Judgment].*°° 
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[61] 


| Meanwhile there were certain new developments which pointed to a 
change in my fortunes and were the first signs of my impending fall. The 
first was the rebellion of the inhabitants of Lucena (al- Yussana)**' on a 
pretext, which I shall now recount, and for a flimsy and petty reason. 
This is what happened. When I had ordered the building of the wall ad- 
joining the Alhambra (al-Hamra’)*? following the decision I had taken to 
cope with circumstances which are too well known for me to have to ex- 
plain, the builders, by a stroke of good luck, unearthed in the foundation 
a jar full of gold and reported the discovery to me. On examining the jar, 
I found in it 3,000 JaSfari mithgals.*>* I was delighted and felt that it 
augured well for my future success, though in fact this world was mock- 
ing me as it has mocked those who came before. I said to myself: ‘“The 
wall shall be built from its foundations.”’ 

The house of Abu ’]l-Rabi‘, the Jew,*** who had served as treasurer 
(khazin li ’*l-amwal) during the reign of my grandfather, had been built on 
that very foundation and I knew that the find was part of his buried 
treasure. Ibn al-Marra came forward with good advice on the subject 
and said, ‘‘Send for his son so that he can show you where all his father’s 
hidden treasures are.’’ So I wrote to him asking him to come and see me 
on some business. I had appointed Ibn Maymiun,** a relation of his by 
marriage, head (amin)**® of the Jewish community in Lucena and had 
done him a favour | by promoting him. Ibn Maymiun won over to his 
side a number of strangers in the city and used them against his co- 
religionists. Now Ibn Maymiun was a rascally character and sensed the 
motive behind my summons. Becoming apprehensive, he sent an excuse 
for his relation’s inability to come. The son of Abu ’1-Rabi‘, therefore, 
became suspicious and was afraid that he might be made to suffer for his 
father’s money. 

It so happened that prior to this on my return from Aledo I had im- 
posed on the people of Lucena the duty of supplying a large sum of gold 
as an extraordinary supplementary levy (tagwzya)*5’ and made them ac- 
cept it as a normal payment and, consequently, they took a great dislike 
to me. Ibn Maymun thus had at his disposal the means of inducing and 
instigating them to rebellion. They responded to his call and took up 
arms. Ibn Maymin called on them saying, ‘‘Sons of Israel, make every 
effort to protect your possessions.’’ He had thus committed an open 
scandal. Moreover, he had already committed a crime by killing the 
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steward of my private domain (mustakhlas),*°® Ibn Abi Lawla, just to 
throw his weight about in an aggressive fashion. And so Lucena com- 
pletely refused to obey me. 

Faced with this situation, I had no option but to tread gently. 
Mu?’ammal undertook to settle the matter and immediately proceeded to 
Lucena. After he had gone, however, I gave the matter careful thought 
and came to the conclusion that Mu?ammal would encounter one of two 
possible reactions: either outward obedience based on deceit or open 
rebellion. In either case, it would be necessary to send the army against 
Ibn Maymin in order to show a firm hand and to intimidate him and at 
the same time let them know the magnitude of the crime they had com- 
mitted. Therefore after being joined by reinforcements, I personally 
followed on Mu’ammal’s heels only to find that he was on his way back. 
Mu?ammal dissuaded me from the course I was pursuing and told me 
that he had arranged matters with Ibn Maymin, that my march against 
him would only alienate the people still further*5® and might drive them 
to seek help from Ibn ‘Abbad’s army, especially as Ibn SAbbad was then 
in Cordova. Lucena, he added, could be taken neither by siege nor open 
battle. Nevertheless, I was sure that Ibn S‘Abbad would not respond to 
their appeal at any time during that period nor was he known to have 
done this*®° despite what people said and despite Ibn Maymiun’s boasts 
of what he could get from him thereby setting the hearts of the in- 
habitants of Lucena on his help.** 

p. 132 | I accepted Mu?ammal’s advice and turned back at a point near the 
capital. I said to myself: ‘‘It’s all the same whether I have come out as far 
as this or have actually got to them. If it was my aim to overawe them, 
well I have achieved that purpose.’? When I asked Mu’ammal to 
describe to me the situation in Lucena at the time of his departure, he 
said: ‘‘Its leader (za‘im), Ibn Maymin, has enumerated a number of 
things of which he disapproves, such as the summoning of the son of Abu 
’l-Rabi‘, and this great financial imposition (farda)**? and all other 
obligatory taxes (algab). I gave them an undertaking that certificates 
(sukuk) would be issued exempting them from these financial obligations 
and that Ibn Maymin’s private domain would be safeguarded.’’ I 
ordered these certificates to be drawn up and despatched. Peace was thus 
restored in the area.*® 

I had forebodings about Ibn Maymiun because of his openly declared 
rebellion and knew that his truce was an illusory one,*®* that his submis- 
sion to me would not be genuine and that he would tend to use such 
means to attain his ends. Little by little, those Jews who had been eclips- 
ed under Ibn Maymutn came forward with schemes to undermine him 
and I promised to treat them well. Ibn Siqi served frequently as an in- 
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termediary between them and me and in the end I got the result I had 
hoped for. The capture of Ibn Maymin was a simple matter, for he had 
no large following and he was caught off balance. Ibn al-Marra, together 
with Abu ’l-‘Abbas the physician, also acted as an intermediary. This 
was resented by Mu’ammal because he had not been consulted. When, 
as usual, they arrived in the capital, I ordered the arrest of Ibn Maymun 
and his son, with the consent of the elders, and gave orders that 
henceforth they should have no single leader (za‘im) and that all of them 
would be responsible for themselves (umana?).*°> They were thankful and 
agreeable. I wrote to the populace **® of Lucena informing them of the 
benefit they would reap from my decision. Peace and stability were 
restored [and this lasted] until everything perished. 


[62] 


| The next problem was that of the Zanata. After reflecting on the 
possible outcome of the troubles confronting me, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the best thing I could and should give my mind to was caring 
for the good order of the fortresses, and so, as I have said before, I made 
it my business to stock them with equipment and set them to rights. 
Again, I felt that priority should be given to remedying any grievances 
felt by their commanders. There was no fortress of mine that was not 
controlled by the Sanhaja and black and white slaves (al-wusfan 
wa’l-‘abid),*®’ but not the Zanata who formed the garrison of the capital. 

The above-mentioned group (al-sinf) [i.e. the Sanhaja] was in a state 
of weakness and depletion, for its members had been the victims of the 
exactions of the realm’s wazirs such as the Jew and others who felt that 
they would not be able to hold their own alongside the Sanhaja because 
of the latters’ contempt for them and disdain for the appointment of such 
persons to these posts. They therefore favoured outside elements (al-sinf 
al-barrani).*®® After the Jew had suffered what he had at their hands, al- 
Naya became suspicious of them and feared the same sort of end. And so 
he set out to prosecute and disperse them and assign them estates of no 
great value (inzalat da‘ifa).*®° Those who did have some substance he 
sought to dispossess. Consequently Sanhaja’s numbers and resources 
became depleted. On the other hand, al-Naya employed increasing 
numbers of the Zanata whose fortunes and estates consequently assumed 
great proportions. In fact, the Sanhaja were the cream of the troops 
(jund) in al-Andalus and could be relied upon for courage and intrepidi- 
ty. There were large numbers of the Sanhaja, and princes who could af- 
ford never failed to recruit them.*7° 

“‘Tf,’’? I reasoned, ‘‘these commanders who have charge of the for- 
tresses are ill disposed towards me and do not enjoy any great prosperity 
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under me, how can they be trusted to defend the fortresses or how will 
they have the heart to give of their best? However, no one else can be 
trusted to replace them | in the fortresses. The Zanata, who are well 
established, cannot be trusted to defend either upper Granada or the 
fortresses. They can’t be trusted with anything but straightforward 
military service. None of them shall go short of anything, so it is right 
and proper for me to put the weaker Sanhaja in partnership with these 
strong men, who have been well looked after, and each one of whom 
holds the estates (znzalat) of five or six cavalry men (fursan). Then those 
Zanata who are satisfied with what they have can stay, and those who 
object can be replaced quite easily.’’ So I did just that and made them 
partners. But all this only stirred up trouble and slanderous gossip. [As 
the poet says:] 47! 


If a man is not succoured by God 
the greater will be his suffering as a result of his 
own strivings. 


When the Zanata chiefs saw what I had done they grew apprehensive 
and suspicious and, whenever I assigned them with a duty, I found both 
those to whom I had applied my partnership policy and those to whom I 
had not equally ineffectual. I went into this and was told: ‘‘The rot 
begins at the top and works downwards. If only you would expel the 
troublemakers from the city, the rest would be loyal to you.’’ I therefore 
ordered the expulsion of three of their number, who were under suspi- 
cion, and the execution of my order was entrusted to the eunuch Labib, 
who was then Prefect of the City (sahib al-madina)*’? and whom I trusted 
because he had been brought up by me. I had in my council men of 
whom he was jealous and whom he suspected of intriguing against him 
by reporting his bad behaviour to me. Labib thus found an opportunity 
for wreaking havoc and sent someone to say to those whom I had expell- 
ed and to others of their kinsmen: ‘‘You have been under attack at the 
Prince’s council and I have been ordered to expel you. Don’t take it too 
much to heart, however, and set out to gang up against him and terrorise 
him. I am on your side. When he sees your solidarity, he will revert to 
what you say.’’ Not an hour had elapsed following the order before the 
mass of soldiery arrived at the gate of the city saying: ‘‘Either he rescinds 
his decision on the partnership issue or we shall all defect to someone 
else.’’ | The wicked Labib, together with his accomplices, came to me 
seeking to uphold their argument and back up their case with menaces 
and fill me with fear of them. After careful thought, I came to the con- 
clusion that it was merely clamour which could be settled by a considered 
decision. So I showed firmness and said to myself: ‘‘I’m not going back 
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on the decision I’ve taken, otherwise the hearts of those whom I’ve made 
their partners will be disposed to do as they are doing. Let those who 
wish to leave do so, and let those who do not wish to leave stay.’’ On 
hearing of my decision, they all left.*” 

In all this business, Mu?ammal, in collusion with Labib, intrigued 
with the commanders of the troops (jund) saying to them: ‘‘This is the 
work of others; we are innocent.’’ They showed them sympathy and 
slandered me. I had certain proof of this as well as of the complicity of a 
faction of elders among the ‘abid who were Mu’ammal’s friends. I 
reckoned that the Zanata would not leave en masse, that their intention 
was merely to intimidate me, and that for me to countermand my orders 
would set a precedent encouraging them to adopt other measures 
calculated to undermine decisions, and engender in them an inclination 
to act even more drastically and stupidly in their disaffection towards 
me. I took the view that their compliance with my orders and a subse- 
quent plea for lenience would be more like the line to be taken and that 
that would provide me with a stronger and more splendid case against 
them. 

The following day, I went out to review them in person so that those of 
whom I have already spoken could not keep anything from me. I ordered 
that a public proclamation (burih) be put out*”* summoning the Zanata to 
report for parade and that the roll call (al-zimam)*’”> be brought so that I 
might ascertain who in fact had left and who had remained. I found that 
all of them had assembled. They had returned during the night in bat- 
ches, and not one had failed to report except the three persons whose 
expulsion I had ordered. They began to apologise and sought to wash 
their hands of the affair. I said to myself: ‘‘God is great! This is more like 
it and more fitting for the kingdom as well.’’ I noticed that Mu’ammal, 
Labib and others were distressed at the obedience of the Zanata and were 
hoping that the affair would end in an irremediable catastrophe. [As the 
poet says: ]*76 


The eye can tell from the eyes of a person one talks to 
whether he be friend or foe. 


[63] 


p. 136 | After the Zanata business had been settled, Mu‘ammal came to me 
and said: ‘‘You have this allegiance of theirs, not because they wish to 
remain with you but because they want to humour you so as to reap the 
profits from their estates (fa°rd al-inzalat)*”’ and feather their own nests. 
You'll be left with nothing to allocate to anyone else nor will any man 
remain with you.’’ As I had confidence in Mu?ammal at that time, I was 
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impressed by his words and said to myself: ‘“There are two possible in- 
terpretations of what he says: either he has heard this from them 
themselves—in which case his words are a good piece of advice—or he 
has not. If he has not, he is playing me false and will not leave them 
alone but will put the idea into their heads and I shall be the loser. Now if 
I need to replace them, I will have no revenue at my disposal to allocate 
to others nor will there be adequate funds in the public treasury (dayt al- 
mal) to meet the expenses I am now incurring towards all sorts of 
people.’’ This remark of Mu?ammal’s gave me a sleepless night*78 and I 
ordered the expulsion of all those members of the Zanata who might 
have any foolish notions of rebellion in their heads. The actual number 
amounted to some one hundred cavalrymen all of whom left the city 
which was well rid of them. Only people who were willing to obey all my 
orders remained. 

The action of Labib and the elders of the ‘abid made me think and I 
became convinced by what they had done and from what I had heard 
about them that it was they who had misled the Zanata and that they, 
more than anyone else, were my bitter enemies. The Zanata began to 
admit this and say at the time they apologised: ‘‘It’s not our fault. We 
are simply soldiers. Had it not been for his confidants and slaves who 
provoked us into doing what we did we would have done him no 
wrong.’’ At the time of their rebellion, they had sent the Zanata to the 
markets to incite people to rise. What they said was: ‘‘We have been 
driven to do this simply because he wants to bring in the Christians.’’*”° 
The people, however, paid no attention to what they said because they 
did not have it on the authority either of trusted servants of the dynasty 
or of the Sanhaja. 

| After the Zanata had left, I ordered the expulsion of two of the elders 
of the ‘abid who, I had become convinced, had been responsible for the 
flare-up, and I put Labib in prison. Their expulsion happened to coin- 
cide with Mu?ammal’s absence from the city, and so they joined up with 
him and said: ‘‘He has expelled us. You’ll be in the same boat tomor- 
row. So look after yourself.’’” Mu?ammal immediately joined them and 
proceeded to Loja (Lawsha) together with collaborators such as the 
secretary (katvb) Ibn al-Bara? and others. 

An old agreement they had concluded with the Bana Malik,*®° gover- 
nors (‘ummal) of Loja, provided that, in the event of impending disaster, 
they [i.e. Mu?ammal and his accomplices] could take refuge in Loja. 
And so they immediately headed for Loja and got there by nightfall. 
Mu?ammal entered the city and no one debarred him access because of 
the high position he held with me. The commander and people of Loja 
thought that he had come on some mission. So Mu’ammal got into the 
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citadel, assembled troops and subjects and, with tears in his eyes, falsely 
proclaimed: ‘‘I left Granada just as you see me with only my tunic on my 
back. I left the Christians there—they have taken possession of 
it*®!—and I have been hunted. Stand your ground with me. We’l] send 
messages to every [Muslim] prince and consolidate our position with the 
help of any who responds to our appeal.’’ He wrote to the commanders 
of the fortresses in the western region in similar terms ordering them to 
rebel. He also sent emissaries to the banished Zanata, inviting them to 
join him in harassing Granada. 

On hearing this, the inhabitants of the region and of the fortresses’ 
garrisons thought the matter over carefully, and each garrison sent a 
number of their leaders to the capital to see how things stood. Should it 
be found [they decided] that the situation was not as Mu’ammal had 
described, they would not fall out with me, but should they find it to be 
true, they would look after their own interests. They therefore came to 
me in great numbers either to console or congratulate me on my safe 
deliverance from the Christians and to inquire about the true state of af- 
fairs. I told them exactly what the situation was. When they perceived 
that none of Mu’ammal’s tale was as he had told it, they were delighted 
and realised that he was a rebel and a hypocrite. All of them, therefore, 
lost no time in doing battle with him and asked me to support them with 
the troops stationed in the capital. 

p. 138 | Once I was sure of their rebellion in Loja, I tried to furnish them 
with an excuse and sent them messages and emissaries to dispel their 
fears, warn them of the disastrous outcome that would result from 
choosing dissension and to inform them that I would release their 
families provided they gave up the fortresses and proceeded to any 
destination of their choice under safe conduct and guarantees. Their 
reaction, however, was only an even more rebellious and threatening at- 
titude, bent as they were on creating trouble and seeking vengeance 
without any justification. When I finally despaired of them and saw that 
the garrisons of the fortresses were united against them, I sent the army 
under the command of Yusuf b. Hajjaj**? whose relationship by mar- 
riage with me I shall later describe. He duly set off and, almost as soon as 
he arrived at Loja, Mu?ammal’s companions in the citadel evacuated it 
in dismay. Whereupon the troops entered and Mu?ammal and all his 
companions were captured. That came to me as a great victory. 

I gave orders for the citadel to be fortified and for the prisoners to be 
brought to Granada where I had them put in prison while I sought a 
legal opinion (fatwa) about them. The Sunna provided that it was not 
permissible to execute them since their rebellion had been provoked by 
fear, despite the fact that they could well have started their rebellion 
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elsewhere than Loja and only wanted to stir up trouble in the land. Other 
jurists, however, opined that they should be put to death. I preferred the 
course which was the more proper and further removed from sinful ac- 
tion and felt that the latter course would in any case still be within my 
power. It is a noble trait not to be too hasty and to show forgiveness 
whenever possible.*#3 Expediency called for their imprisonment and 
severe punishment so that others might not follow their example, 
because this kind of thing is a door which, once opened, could be most 
damaging to any realm and which no vigilant monarch can afford to 
ignore. 

During their rebellion in Loja, the rebels had written to every ruler in 
al-Andalus, even the lord of Malaga, but none responded to their call. 
On despairing of any response from them, Mu’ammal sent a message to 
the Amir of the Muslims in which he lied and gave a false account of the 
whole affair. ‘‘I have been persecuted,’’ he wrote, ‘‘only because I took a 
stand on the Christian issue and upheld your cause’’**t—an argument in 
which he had not a leg to stand on. The army, under the command of 
Nu‘man, was heading towards Loja but turned back on receiving news 
of its capture. 


[64] 


| This Nu‘Sman was one of those to whom I had done a favour and had 
been kind to out of respect for the sanctity of kinship and because, rather 
than join the Almoravids, he had chosen to stay at my court. Now, 
however, he had left me after intriguing against me in my western for- 
tresses and concluding with their inhabitants a pact whereby they would 
declare allegiance to the Almoravids whenever they were called upon to 
do so. He had an estate (znza/) in that region and had been able to take 
advantage of his kinship to consolidate his position. He obtained per- 
mission to leave me under a pretext that he had an inheritance and pro- 
perty in Morocco which he wanted to settle. I allowed him to go and the 
next thing was that he was intriguing against me. ‘‘I have been banished 
from the country,”’ he said to the Amir, ‘‘because of the good advice I 
have given you and out of my love for your house’’—not a word of which 
was true. Such was my position at this time that had my garments been 
able to speak they would have spoken falsely against me, for this was the 
destiny decreed by God. May it, God willing, have a happy conclusion. 

All this sort of thing had an effect on the mind of the Amir of the 
Muslims. Furthermore, I was falsely depicted to him as having great 
substance, though whatever I had would have been spent in his service 
and in joining him in the jihad had the position remained as it was.**° 
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[65] 


During that period, I considered it advisable to look after the girls in 
my household and to marry them off before anything unexpected should 
suddenly descend, in which case they would have had no protection or 
legal guardian. I therefore chose as husbands for them some of their 
kinsmen who were of the same standing. One of these was Ma‘ad b. 
Ya‘la whom I chose on account of his high birth, intelligence, and affec- 
tion for me, but my court officials dissuaded me and maliciously advised 
me as follows: ‘‘If you ally yourself in marriage with your kinsmen, they 
will be tempted by the familiarity arising from kinship, combined with 
that of intermarriage, to oppose you. As their position improves, the 
worse yours will become. Be warned then. You would be well advised | 
to seek a marriage alliance with someone who is below you in rank. Such 
a man would appreciate your kindness, think highly of your action and 
look up to his wife. If he contemplated stirring up trouble, his humble 
origin would stay his hand and nor would he have any following.’’ I ac- 
cepted their advice out of a desire to safeguard the dynasty and said to 
myself: ‘‘It should be possible for me to be good to well-intentioned kin 
of mine without entering into any marriage relationships which might 
tempt them to overstep the mark.”’ 

One of my functionaries strongly advised me to choose Yusuf b. Haj- 
jaj as he had come to know his character during his friendship with him. 
Citing Ibn Hajjaj’s qualities which ostensibly indicated compatibility, 
my adviser said: ‘“The man is withdrawn and reserved, a trait which will 
ensure that he will not unite others against you. He is so stingy that he 
will let no part of his wealth leave his doorstep; he suffers from great 
jealousy which makes him suitable for the company of women; he is so 
irritable and impetuous that he is not fit to govern; he is so lacking in 
eloquence and self-expression that he would be incapable of inducing 
people to rally against you, even if he wanted to, or of undoing any of 
your words or deeds. Moreover, the man is a mediocrity, is not of royal 
descent and will not aspire to something with which he has no connec- 
tion. In your hands he will be just like a mushroom which, should you 
wish, you could uproot without difficulty, or like a gum which you could 
squeeze should you wish to. You would have the power and the choice. 
As for the other fellow [we propose for your other sister], he has been 
educated and brought up by you and is the son of your grandfather’s 
wazir. His qualities of magnanimity, nobility, good manners, and sense 
of dignity, at his young age, make him a promising young man who will 
not push himself beyond his station. Should you give him some task to 
perform, he would do his best to carry out your orders, leaving you with 
the assurance that nothing untoward would result. It would be just like 
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promoting one’s own son to a rank that will bring him joy. It is better 
that your brother-in-law should address you as ‘my lord’ than that he be 
your equal, for if he is your equal both you and we will suffer since a 
sheath cannot hold two swords.*®* We shall be unable to tell which of you 
is the prince unless you choose and advance such a man as we recom- 
mend.”’ 

p. 141 For both of the girls I contracted the best marriage possible, applied | 
firmness in all my actions and left things to fate. ‘‘This,’’ I said to 
myself, ‘‘is the very best I can do, and one cannot be blamed for having 
done one’s best. It is for God to decree the judgment He wishes.’”’ 

On attaining that position, Ibn Hajjaj set his heart on obtaining the 
vizierate of the realm. This was the decision of a man of no discernment 
for, since the time of Simaja’s period of office, I had made no further 
appointment to that post. Ibn Hajjaj seems to have taken this as a snub. 
In this, however, the fellow showed ignorance of his true worth—a fact 
which is fatal to one, and, likewise, failure to uphold one’s standing leads 
to one’s disgrace. 


[66] 


My court officials acted foolishly in such matters. Every single one of 
them wanted to have his own judgment accepted and to see things pro- 
ceed according to his own whim and, if he did not get his own way, he 
would then join the ranks of my enemies. Were any ruler, however, to 
act in accordance with their ideas, he would achieve nothing and get 
nowhere. Before my reign, they had been so terrified of falling foul of 
their rulers that they considered their mere safety a gain. But, once they 
came to enjoy security in my reign and once I had made the past a dead 
letter for them, insolence and arrogance took hold of them to the extent 
that they began to aspire to something more than that. I had thought 
that, by providing them with security, I would escape any blame or en- 
mity,*®” but in this judgment I was mistaken. A man of intelligence and 
prudence should not judge others by his own standards, nor should he 
apply just his own appraisal of a situation. For not all people hold the 
same view as you do, nor do their desires coincide with yours. Dif- 
ferences of opinion inevitably lead to enmities just as a sharing of the 
same views leads to friendship and good companionship. Your best 
friend is he who will share your suffering and who has suffered the same 
trials and tribulations. It is of no consequence that he may not be related 
to you. Depend only on this type of person. Do not complain about your 
troubles to someone who has not suffered the same, for he will either pay 

p. 142 no attention to what you say, having had too much | of you, or he will 
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take the opposite point of view because you have drawn his animosity on 
you and left an impression which you could well do without. 

This is human nature. Do not listen to someone who, by his words, 
seeks to show that he believes you, for truth comes hard to people; 
falsehood comes more readily and is easier to bear. Since Satan is well 
aware of man’s wiles because he courses through him just like blood,*® 
he attacks man through man’s own caprice. The likelihood of finding 
someone utterly devoid of reason is remote. Everyone has had his share 
of experience and made his choice. To explain to someone what you 
think best is a sign of incompetence and a source of trouble. For an ex- 
perienced person knows his own affairs best and ‘‘he may have good 
reason for what he is doing while you are criticizing him.’’**° You 
thereby alienate him and make him careful not to show disagreement 
with you before achieving what he has set out to do. If you find him to be 
ignorant—‘‘and it is very difficult to change the habits of an old 
person’’#9°—you will only succeed in alienating him without his chang- 
ing his nature. 

Whichever way I look at it, I find it ignorance and an imposition on 
the part of a person who acts in this way, for there is no instruction which 
will suit both teacher and taught. Only if one is consulted on a matter 
should one give one’s own opinion and only then without insistence and 
without acquiring the habit of expecting obedience. For if an adviser is to 
be heeded, he will persevere in his friendship, but if he is opposed in the 
hope of securing his submission (agreement) he will give a false advice 
when approached.*?! Oh Time, your good has never outweighed your 
evil! 

Were I ever to know that the slightest disagreement with any adviser 
would make him my enemy, I would never seek his advice on anything. 
Before seeking his advice, I would realise the risk and be wary lest what I 
had cause to fear from him should be more harmful to me than the con- 
sequences of the matter submitted to him for his opinion. A wise man 
should work along these lines and thereby keep the man as his friend. 
Many a hostile relationship results from the most trifling cause. Similar- 
ly, many a hostile relationship can end in friendship when some need 
arises calling for cooperation or concerted action | because of a common 
obstacle or a mutual goal. 

There is little profit in a mind that does not adapt itself to different 
circumstances. But man’s unchanging pattern of behaviour is to embark 
upon the path of folly and to drop into pitfalls. Right may sometimes be 
unpleasant to behold, and so its [essential] sweetness and the duty to 
uphold it will not be worth the difficulty that results from the effort. An 
intelligent man must be discriminating and thereby avoid what entails 
trouble and aim at what will make life easy for him. 
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[67] 


Someone might object to this marriage and ask about the intention 
behind it. For if I had the upper hand, I had no need of it, while if I had 
not, the marriage was of no avail. Such may be the objection of a critic 
who is wise after the event. [Well, here is the reply:] I only sought a 
reward for a good deed and at the same time to avoid disgrace, thinking 
that, in the event of some unforeseen contingency, a husband will be the 
best person to protect his wife and take her away at a time when she 
would be most in need of protection. Moreover, they [i.e. the brothers- 
in-law] would fortify me and, in addition, the marriage would take the 
edge off the greed of all who aspired to propose marriage to them. In- 
deed, many princes of al-Andalus had sought their hands in marriage 
but I feared the consequences‘ for, had I given my consent, I would 
have been entangled irretrievably #9? and have incurred the expenditure 
of vast sums which would be better spent on supplying the needs of the 
kingdom and for the prosecution of the jzhad in which I was involved. If I 
refused a suitor, he would come into conflict with me and bear me a 
grudge with disagreeable consequences. However, I had not taken into 
account what was to happen later. ‘‘Had I knowledge of the Unseen, I 
would have acquired much good.”’ (Qur’an, VII, 188). It was a time 
when not a scrap of good fortune I had counted on materialised at all; my 
forebodings, on the other hand, were realised tenfold*%* and, indeed, 
proved most bitter and appalling. 

My enemies said that the Amir of the Muslims had a greater right to 
her and that the action I had taken was | because I wanted to side-step 
him. But it is quite unrealistic to suppose that there would be anyone 
who would draw back from honour or, given the opportunity to accept, 
refuse something which is vital to him. Had I sensed any such oppor- 
tunity and seen that salvation lay in adopting such a course, I would 
have been the happiest of all people to seize the occasion and most anx- 
ious and eager to bring the plan to fruition.*°° No one was more persis- 
tent than al-Mu‘tasim in asking for my sister’s hand, but I acted promp- 
tly in doing what I have already described in order to avoid all I have 
already described in order to avoid all I have mentioned. However, the 
Amir of the Muslims was disturbed when he kept receiving reports about 
this business of which he had a false picture painted to him. 

Meanwhile, Mu’ammal in Loja lost hope of gaining satisfaction from 
any prince in al-Andalus. It was then that he wrote to the Amir of the 
Muslims. But, as I have already described, by the time the letter was 
received and the troops under the command of Nu‘man were ready to 
march on the place, it had surrendered. 
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[68] 


Al-Mu‘tamid cherished a grudge against me because the Christians 
had entered his territory and kept their distance from mine, and, on the 
top of that, he was sensitive about the Murcia affair. During our siege of 
Aledo, Ibn Rashiq had told me to my face that he would like to be my 
protégé and join my ranks. After Ibn Rashiq had been arrested, his 
emissary said to me: ‘‘If only you would accept the man Ibn Rashigq has 
nominated as his deputy in Murcia, this man would have the Friday 
sermon (khutha) pronounced in your name and the city would be yours. 
You will find mutual support in one another.’’*%® But I rejected this 
suggestion completely and said to myself: ‘‘This is the sort of trouble 
from which other princes have just about managed to escape, and that 
only after great effort and toil. Don’t get involved in trouble of that sort. 
Only someone ignorant in the vicissitudes of fortune would take the risk 
at a time like this. I’d be glad if I could be spared all that sort of thing. 
For at that time if one only hoped | to keep a hold on his own city, he 
was over-ambitious. How could he contemplate anything more in a 
situation which I could see only too clearly?”’ 

When Lucena had risen against me, as I have stated, Ibn al-Ahmar 
worked hand in glove with its inhabitants. He made promises to them 
and called on them to hold their ground until the situation became 
clearer. Reports of this used to reach and disturb me. To put myself on 
equal terms, I decided to send an emissary to Murcia with orders to 
conclude an agreement on the basis of the talks initiated by Ibn Yakkun, 
the emissary of the Murcians, who had been acting on their behalf, and 
to ask them to explain how they proposed to proceed. Was I to take it 
that if they decided to declare their allegiance to me, in the event of some 
misfortune befalling them, I was to help them with my money and men? 
My emissary was also to discuss with them the advantage and benefit 
that would accrue to me in return for my offer. 

When one of my confidants set off on this mission, al-Mu‘tamid was 
incensed with me. In fact, I had no intention ‘9’ of taking the matter any 
further; I merely sought pretexts against him in the hope that, in the 
end, I might hear some expression of his discomfort as a result of which 
the operation would be brought to an end or be suspended for some short 
while as usually happens in diplomatic intrigues and negotiations which 
take place between monarchs, some coming to no fruitful end and others 
taking a little while to come to fruition. 


[69] 


On the arrival of the Amir of the Muslims at Ceuta, where he had 
assembled and equipped his troops as he got ready to make his way to my 
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territory, and mine alone, I sent him envoys in advance following much 
recrimination | between myself and al-Mu‘tamid over the Murcia 
business, the sole intention of which had been to create no greater trou- 
ble than what I have already described. 

As the time of the arrival of the Amir of the Muslims at Ceuta drew 
near, my envoys called on him. They were Ibn Sahl, the gadz I have 
mentioned earlier,*** who had joined my service for the reasons I have 
already given, and Badis b. Warwi of the Talkata. They congratulated 
the Amir on his safe arrival, welcomed him and expressed my readiness 
to join him without delay in his jzha@d, and so forth. 

The two envoys returned and informed me that the Amir of the 
Muslims found all that I had to say acceptable and had received them 
with such kindness and hospitality that no one was left in any doubt of 
his love for me. I was pleased to hear this. Among other things, the Amir 
had said to them: ‘‘He may do as he pleases. I am not one to burden 
others with duties beyond their capacity.’’#99 This was a mark of 
shrewdness and skill on his part since he had been informed previously 
by Ibn Sahl and others, by word of mouth, that I had been offended only 
by the harshness of the correspondence (kitba)°°° which came from his 
court and that it would be wiser to resort to diplomacy until he could 
come into the open with his plans, and to secure his ends by such means. 

On noting the insubordination of the troops and on observing the 
feelings of the people of my city, however, Ibn Sahl sought to benefit 
himself and decided not to refrain from any action which might in- 
gratiate him, like others, with the Amir. He informed the Amir that all the 
inhabitants of the city were unanimously behind him.°° Similar ut- 
terances were made by Badis b. Warwi. I was reliably informed that, on 
their return, Ibn Warwi said: ‘‘He has sent us allegedly to serve him but 
all that I really did was to tie his hands behind his back while the gadz 
struck off his head.’’ Finally, the Amir of the Muslims arrived at Cor- 
dova.5° 
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[70] 


| [On reaching Cordova, the Amir of the Muslims] had a meeting with 
al-Mu‘tamid and asked him if there was any truth in the allegation that I 
had been intriguing with the Christian. Al-Mu‘tamid confirmed that 
because of the grudge he harboured against me over all the matters I 
have already spoken about. Whereupon the Amir of the Muslims sent me 
a letter in which he said: ‘‘Come to see me immediately and do not delay 
for a single moment.’’ This made me uneasy since I was already gloomy 
because of the previous intrigues against me, and the fact that all my 
enemies were at his court and his insistence that I appear before him. I 
apologised to the Amir by sending envoys one of whom was Ibn Hajjaj 
and the other was Ibn Ma Sha’a Allah. As soon as they arrived, the Amir 
upbraided them because of the reports that had come in to him and 
ordered them to be put in irons forthwith. ‘“‘I swear by God,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘that if I attack him I shall do so in the same way as I attack 
Alphonso.5°3 Let him do what he can.’’ Some of the horsemen who had 
escorted the envoys came back to me in a most deplorable state for they 
had been beaten up and were | in great distress. They had been released 
by Garir in order to tell me the whole story. His words were: ‘‘I swear 
by God that the Amir will not release them [i.e. the envoys] until 
Mu?ammal and his companions are set free.’’ I was seized by great anx- 
iety which I could not dispel or do anything about, nor did I think that 
matters would come to such a pass. 

The Amir immediately sent letters to Lucena, which was the first to 
submit to him,°* and to all fortresses in the western region, through 
Nu‘man of whom I have already spoken and who had intrigued in that 
region in the past. In his letters to them, he said: ‘‘Now then, “Truth has 
come and falsehood has vanished away. Falsehood is ever bound to 
vanish.’ (Qur’an, XVII, 81). If you do not submit to us®® ‘then be 
warned of war against you from God and His Messenger,’ (Qur°an, II, 
279). Hardly had his letter reached any fortress before it surrendered to 
him and its occupants expelled their commander. In this way all the for- 
tresses finally fell off in the same way as a necklace,* and in the long run 
the Amir reached Belillos. Whenever a fortress resisted, the people would 
join the Almoravids in attacking it until it surrendered. 

I did not know what to do, ‘‘and the rent was beyond repair.’’5°’ I said 
to myself: ‘‘It is beyond my power to keep all the inhabitants of the 
country under control now that they have betrayed me and thrown off 
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their allegiance to me. With whose help can I hold the capital? All its in- 
habitants are of the same ilk as the garrisons of the fortresses.5°* A tent 
cannot stand without pegs.5°9 There is nothing I can do about the matter 
by way of humouring them nor is there any way out when it comes to a 
man who is bent on deposing me. Nor is there some other prince whose 
support I can seek to escape from this great disaster and overwhelming 
catastrophe. Nor can I approach the Christian asking for his assistance, 
for this would be contrary to my religion and rapidly entail conduct that 
is reprehensible. If the inhabitants of my capital get wind of this, they, | 

p. 149 before the Almoravids, will be the first to fight me. The moment they 
realise that there are swords (butr) drawn between me and them,°!° they 
will knowingly drop the mask to me.’’ Never had I witnessed days and 
nights more distressing to my heart and more calamitous to my soul than 
that period of my life. 


[71] 


While still trying to take the fortresses, the Amir of the Muslims sent 
troops on ahead to Granada to safeguard it against the entry of an ex- 
ternal enemy force (al-barrani)*!' until he should arrive in person. The 
commanders of the troops sent asking me to allow them free access to 
food and fodder in the city, which I agreed to so that I might not be ac- 
cused of any insubordination that could be used as an excuse for greater 
trouble than that which already confronted me. 

I sent other jurists to the Amir of the Muslims with money.°!? They 
were to tell him that I was his son and no rebel, that my obedience to him 
was everything that he could wish for, and that there was no need for him 
to go to all this trouble. The Amir sent me the jurist (fagih) Ibn Sadan 
with the message: ‘‘There can be no obedience or peace without your 
coming out to him. Here is his safe conduct: a letter in his own hand 
guaranteeing safety of life for yourself and your family, though not ap- 
plying to your possessions.’’ This made me certain about his aim. At the 
end of his letter to me he said: ‘‘If you are apprehensive of coming down 
to meet me, you may choose in your territory some place to which you 
can resort but not Granada so that I might have time to think about it. 
There is no point in beating about the bush.”’ 

I pondered the matter and came to the conclusion that, in my cir- 
cumstances and position, I had no choice, that his policy towards me was 
that I should not be left in control of any fortress and that there was no 
place of escape from him. I said to myself: ‘‘It would be stupid for me to 
say that I have chosen such and such a place. For should it not be to his 
liking, I would soon be turned out of it under some plausible pretext such 
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as the strong have over the weak. If he has it in mind to give me com- 
pensation for it [Granada], my coming out to him will make him all the 
more favourable towards me. | There is nothing I can do but to go out 
and throw myself upon his mercy. If he has made up his mind to show 
kindness and accept my explanation, he will be doing me a favour and it 
will then be my duty to be grateful to him for ever. But if he has made up 
his mind to betray me, I shall be putting my trust in Fate and shall have 
done the best I can in the sight of God and man.”’ 


[72] 


Upon taking stock of the inhabitants of my city, their views and ac- 
tivities, I became aware of certain points which indicated an impending 
change and presaged my downfall. I divided the people into categories *!* 
according to their rank and importance in the light of certain facts which 
had previously been concealed and the disclosure of facts which had lain 
hidden. For now they had no inhibitions and no longer stood in awe of 
my prestige and power. As for the Berber troops, they rejoiced at the ar- 
rival of the Almoravids and hoped for better things at their hands 
because of their consanguinity with them. They agreed among 
themselves not even to throw a single stone at him and sent in advance 
their letters of obedience to which he replied, promising to keep them in 
their positions, with enhanced status. Those of the Berber troops who 
were in upper Granada lost no time in sending>"* their families and 
possessions to lower Granada and stayed on their own ready to create 
trouble either by transferring their allegiance to him or by handing me 
over to him and washing their hands of me. 

The merchants and the inhabitants of the city were bent on joining the 
winner as they had no power to fight or any mettle for war. Most of them 
left the city saying: ‘‘Why should we endure a siege? We are merchants 
and artisans here and can do just as well elsewhere.’’ As for the common 
people (ra‘zyya),°!5 well, that was exactly what they wanted because they 
aspired to obtain freedom and to be required to pay no other tax than 
alms tax (zakat) and tithe (‘ushr). 

As for the Maghribi courier corps (ragqasa),°'© who were the mainstay 
of the capital and through whom | I held the fortresses, they were the 
first to submit [to the Amir], their leaders in the capital saying to them: 
‘‘Why should we act differently from our kinsmen?’’ So I found no 
comfort in any of these groups and could not hope for their assistance. 

As for the slaves (‘abid)>!” and the Slavs (Sagaliba),>1® the loutish slaves 
were, as I have said, the first to disobey in Loja hoping that, under him 
[i.e. the Almoravid], they would attain the highest rank. They did not 
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think that in the end they might be mistaken for he might say to himself: 
“*They were not loyal to their master who was their benefactor. How 
then can they be expected to be loyal to someone else?’’5!9 Each one of 
them, however, had his eyes set on realising his desires in accordance 
with the will of God Whose command is irrefutable and ‘‘none repels His 
judgment.”’ (Qur’an, XIII, 41). 

There were even the women and the eunuchs to be taken into account 
from amongst the servants, each one of whom aspired to enjoy prosperi- 
ty and to exchange for detention in the palace the enjoyment of freedom 
of action and of contemptuous treatment of real men and so on. Thus the 
eunuchs Ja‘far5?° and Labib,°?! who were the ringleaders of intrigue and 
subversion, would say: ‘‘We have neither family ties nor family posses- 
sions (tald).5?? Why should we then tolerate a struggle? And what can we 
possibly hope to attain? Are we in a position to be princes or com- 
manders or gadis or jurists? Our position is simply that of depen- 
dants—the winner takes us as chattels. We shall only be booty (fay?).5?3 
We shall be provided with the means of subsistence like all else that is 
taken over and not lose out. Come on then, let us look after ourselves 
first.’ They received letters from the Amir of the Muslims in which he 
promised them rich estates (znzalat),5** large sums of money (mathagil) 
and high positions when his aim was achieved and I was handed over to 
him. Thus I faced hostility from every quarter. 


[73] 


When the Amir’s hopes were realised and he became aware of the 
support he had in the city after he had sent his army ahead of him | to 
the Vega of Granada, as I have said, and as the inhabitants were leav- 
ing5* the city for the countryside (badiya)5** in droves, I saw in this an ill 
omen and a bad sign. Soon the Amir of the Muslims began to advance 
towards the capital in the wake of that army and, as a result, the people 
became restive and alarmed. I shared the opinion of my advisers that it 
would be better for me to go out to meet him5?’ and that imploring his 
forgiveness would be more likely to save me from this conflagration. If 
the Amir should see that I was innocent of the accusation levelled against 
me by my enemies and that, contrary to what had been said, there were 
no Christians in the city, he could only decide on one of two courses: 
either to reinstate me in my territory or to expel me. In either case, I 
should not be deprived of his kindness, for I had neither stirred up war 
against him nor had I troubled him in any way. And how long can one 
hope to live in this world? Nothing can match or equal one’s being alive 
and rescuing one’s soul in this world and keeping it from burdens in the 
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hereafter. So I applied reason which God has appointed supreme com- 
mander. Any faculty with which reason does not go hand in hand is a 
weakness and an opiate and comes to no good. This was particularly so 
as I was in a position in which I would inevitably displease the Christians 
by pleasing the Muslims and would displease the Muslims by pleasing 
the Christians. Now it would be better that the Muslims should inherit it 
[i.e. my kingdom] and this would produce a more satisfactory 
outcome,°>28 for it was a predicament (nushba)>*? from which there could 
be no escape but that which I have already indicated. 

Were I to hold Granada by disbursing large sums of money—and this 
could be done only in expectation of the arrival of a Christian force—and 
were the Christians to arrive and the Muslim troops withdraw to 
Algeciras or Cordova to see what action he might take, and were the 
Christian then to say to me, ‘‘I have repulsed the enemy who attacked 
you. Now let me have the reward that is due to me,”’ and were I to ask 
him to leave some troops with me lest the Almoravid should return to at- 
tack me, the Christian would not accede [to my request]. He would have 
been afraid that his army might perish at the hands of the inhabitants of 
the city and the army outside it. | Should the Christian withdraw, 
however, without leaving any force, the moment he left and the 
Almoravids arrived, I would not be able to resist for one hour and there 
would be no hope whatsoever of obtaining other assistance. The most 
exemplary punishment would then have followed and they [i.e. the 
Almoravids] would have had the right to kill me in accordance with the 
Book [i.e. the Quran] and the Sunna. 

If, on arrival, the Christian were to say to me: “‘If you are afraid of the 
Almoravids—and I cannot stay with you because of them—surrender 
the city to me and you will be able to realise your supreme ambition of 
obtaining safety for yourself, retinue and dearest possessions, as I had 
done to Ibn Dhi ’l-Nin’s grandson to whom I had given Valencia in 
compensation [i.e. for Toledo]. Otherwise, you will not be allowed to 
settle in my territory, for of what use will be your stay with me after hav- 
ing left your city in the hands of the Almoravids>*° thereby exposing me 
to danger from it?’’ Were I to obey him, I would be committing so many 
grievous sins and would be acting so impiously as to deserve the scourge 
of God and all mankind. I would then be leaving Granada entirely in the 
hands of the Christians who could use it as a perpetual base from which 
to wreak havoc on the Muslims. It would be entered on the debit side of 
my ledger on the Day of Judgment for any blood that might be shed by 
the city being used in this way and for any harm resulting therefrom. No 
good is to be attained by preferring this world to the hereafter. 
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Were the Almoravid however to wait on the arrival of the Christian, 
and were he not to steer clear of him, as I have stated, and were he to 
resolve to fight him, then, on encounter,**! one party must win the day. 
If the Christian were defeated, the first thing that the Amir would do 
would be to put me to death on account of my having invited the Chris- 
tian. If, on the other hand, the Christian were to win, I would stay 
thereafter on the throne for as long as God willed, but kingship would 
not be agreeable to me and I would feel ashamed before God and people 
for having achieved this through the ruin and perdition of Muslims. 
Furthermore, I could not be sure that the Christian would leave me safe 
in my position. He might withhold anything from me without there be- 
ing anything with which I could hope to extricate myself from him or 
anyone whose assistance I could seek should the Christian decide to seize 
the lot.53? 

p. 154 | From whichever angle I looked at it, I came to the conclusion that 
none of the alternatives would avail anyone who gave them close 
scrutiny. The only course which could be taken was that which I had 
already taken and that was the one which had been determined by the 
decree of destiny whose course does not run haphazardly. So I went out 
to meet the man [i.e. the Amir of the Muslims] feeling as though I was 
being driven to the jaws of death,>#? not knowing my fate. I was like 
someone risking his life but I put my trust in Fate. 


[74] 


When I met the Amir, he was pleased that I had come. He swore to me 
that he would grant safe conduct to me and to my family and that, as 
long as he lived, I would be treated with respect and kindness. He then 
told Garur to put me under surveillance until he could decide what he 
was going to do with me and to assess the state of my finances.5*4 

Each one of my court officials came forward and asked that something 
be deposited with him for safe keeping but I refused and said to myself: 
‘‘These men are seeking to enrich themselves, and their offer is not 
merely motivated by sympathy for me. Those of them who receive such 
deposits must be either unscrupulous characters seeking to misap- 
propriate what they receive—and this will be a source of great distress to 
me nor would I have been able to clear myself with [the money]—or be 
persons who will use part of the deposits to ingratiate themselves with the 
Amir so that they might enjoy the remainder. In such an event, I shall fall 
into disgrace with the Amir who will accept from me neither repentance 
nor recompense.°?° He might even become incensed against me and 
harm me after granting me safe conduct, especially as they [i.e. the 
Almoravids] are fond of money. God apart, there is nothing other than 
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money that I can hope to resort to for ingratiating myself with them. If 
only I could increase my resources so as to satisfy them completely! All I 
desire is enough to keep me and my family. God has lightened my 
burden by granting me only a small family. There is no point in risking 
my life for money which I can’t be sure of retaining, especially as much 
of it is of dubious origin. Money in abundance is needed only for main- 
taining a kingdom and troops. Now, however, God has relieved me of 
this, and all that remains for me to do is to secure safety of my person | a 
thing which should be considered a gain at such a critical time.’’ 

So I went out to meet the man [i.e. the Almoravid] after leaving the 
palace under guard. There was no reason to be anxious about the palace 
at that time, for the people were either in despair or hopeful of my 
return, and no one dared to interfere in any way with the rearguard I 
had left behind. When I was quartered under the supervision of Garur, 
he kept the tent under close surveillance and did not allow anyone to 
come or go. My slaves and clients were not allowed to see me, and each 
one of them was questioned and interrogated about any wealth he might 
have acquired during my reign. 

The jurist Ibn Sa‘diin then came to me from the Amir of the Muslims 
and said: ‘‘Bring me all your possessions and the inventories (azimma) 
relating to them, for Mu?ammal has told him [i.e. the Almoravid] that 
you have an inventory for every dirham you possess.’’ I said to him: 
‘*Yes, that is true, but I have left everything in my palace. If the Amir 
will let me go in person to the palace, I shall bring you the lot. Other- 
wise, my mother can do this together with a number of his confidants so 
that you might not lose a single thread.”’ 

On leaving, I had been so apprehensive of being arrested that I was 
afraid of being parted from my mother should I leave her in the palace. I 
therefore left together with her and paid no attention to anything else.5¢ 
I was nevertheless at a loss as to what would happen to me, and my heart 
was gripped with such fear and distress as I had never experienced before 
nor was there anything for my comfort. One can be patient and endure 
when one is confronted with one set of problems rather than another. If 
one had come up against some great misfortune, one might always hope 
for relief from some other quarter. ‘‘Some ills are easier to bear than 
others.’’>3”7 But with regard to this predicament, one had no comfort or 
hope for any relief or improvement, save to be content with reward in the 
hereafter. This caused me to forget matters which might be to my in- 
terest, such as giving priority to my financial affairs and so one. [Money 
was not my primary concern], on the contrary, I was mainly interested 
in preserving my own life and did not behave as one who could count on 
survival, especially as I had never before been in such a plight or had 
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p. 156 been afflicted with such a calamity. My misfortune | was now complete, 
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bewildering, beyond all expectation and all normal bounds. 

He [i.e. the Almoravid] had sent me Garir demanding that I should 
sanction, in my own hand, the surrender of the city and the removal of 
members of my retinue who were still there. This I immediately did for it 
would have been useless to procrastinate. Had I shown any hesitation, 
after falling into his hands,*%* it would have been of no avail and would 
have only added to my ignominy. 

I had brought out with me a number of effects (asbab) including a 
golden casket containing ten necklaces of the most precious jewels as well 
as gold amounting to 16,000 Almoravid dinars and rings.539 My reason 
for bringing these effects was that if the Amir was to order my im- 
prisonment, the effects would fall into their hands and, like my other 
possessions, would be of no use to me. If, however, the Amir did not do 
this and perhaps put off a decision until after he had completed his cam- 
paign, I would be able to use part of them to win sympathy and hold 
them in readiness for sharing with the [Almoravid] army and for han- 
ding out presents to the Almoravids. 

I was prevented from seeing any of my female servants (khadim)>*° who 
were searched lest there should be something hidden around their waists. 
Garir kept saying to me and to my mother: ‘“Take off your clothes, for 
the Prince (sultan)**! has been told that the best jewels are hidden around 
your waists.’’ We declared ourselves innocent of this and I stripped 
down for him. He then began to shake the woollen stuffing out of the 
pillows and to grope inside. He started off by turning chests upside down 
and untying bundles of clothes in a thorough and unprecedented man- 
ner. He then ordered that the ground on which the tent stood be dug up 
lest I should have buried anything. Throughout all this, Garur kept say- 
ing to me: ‘“‘If you escape with your life, no one on earth will be more 
worthy of esteem than you.”’ 

All my female and boy servants were taken as booty (fay”) with the ex- 
ception of myself and my mother. At the time of my departure, I had 
brought out with my mother a young girl whom I hoped to save for 
myself, without anybody noticing her, | so that I might not find myself 
alone without any member of my family to keep me company and so that 
she might be of assistance to me later on. Gartr, however, came forward 
and seized her. He took her out, searched her clothes forthwith and car- 
ried her off. He then searched all my belongings in the tent and turned 
them inside out. He took for himself every garment or item he fancied 
and almost stripped me of the lot. On finding the dinars already men- 
tioned,°*? Garur said to me: ‘‘What did you bring all this out for?’’ To 
which I replied: ‘‘To present them to the Amir.’’ Garur threatened me 
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and subjected me to menaces. He then ordered that the money be 
removed immediately. He took the casket, with all the jewels and rings it 
contained and shared them with his stepson. Throughout all this, I 
prayed for nothing but my safety and felt absolutely certain that I should 
soon be put to death. 

Garur then ordered my mother to go up to the palace to recover the 
possessions. I was distressed by this for a number of days and, every day 
that passed, I thought that she would not come back to me. Eventually 
she handed the lot over to them together with the inventories (azimma). 
And they overlooked nothing great or small so that, even if I still had a 
small item with me in the tent, he would bring such pressure to bear on 
my mother that she would reveal it and hand it over to them. 

The insubordination of the inhabitants of my city became apparent to 
me only when it was already too late to pay attention to the inventory or 
anything else. Nor had anyone previously had a similar experience on 
which I could draw and so prepare myself. It was only the will of God. If 
God chooses to give, nothing can prevent Him. Hence what had been 
stolen or lost could not be retrieved or safeguarded even had they been 
taken up to the regions (a‘nan) of the sky.°** 

Once they had gone into everything thoroughly and the truth had 
become clear, Garir brought me the Prince’s order through Abu Bakr b. 
Musakkan who, in a spirit of revenge and hatred towards me, said: 
‘‘The Amir instructs you to make sure that no deposit of yours is still be- 
ing held by anyone, that you have surrendered all that is in your palace, 
as listed in the inventories, and that the contents of your tent have passed 
into our possession and the tent has been searched by us. It now remains 
for us | to know what you still have in deposit elsewhere. Should it 
transpire that one dirham has been deposited by you with anyone 
without it having been declared, the Amir will punish you by banishing 
you to the desert where such money will be of no avail to you and will 
only remain in the hands of those with whom you have deposited it.’’ I 
again tried hard to remember whether I had left any deposit, however 
small it might be, with anyone but I could not think of any, and so I 
swore to him that I was speaking the truth. 

I returned to my mother and pleaded with her saying: ‘‘I beg you in 
the name of God to have pity on me. Perhaps you and the other women 
of the palace may have taken something of which I have no knowledge 
and which might be discovered later, thus causing my death and yours. 
The world is not worth all that. The people [i.e. the Almoravids], as you 
see, are looking for the slightest excuse or pretext [to discredit me]. I beg 
you not to take malicious pleasure in my mishap. If I prove my in- 
nocence to the Amir, he will not do me any harm. Money should be saved 
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only forthree purposes: a despotic prince, endless upheaval or long life. I 
have only few dependents.’’ On hearing this, my mother wept and said: 
“I dread the prospect of our becoming poor. Death is easier to bear than 
poverty.’’>#* But I tried to set her mind at rest, and she said: ‘‘God will 
not forsake those He has created.’’ I drew up a list of the items which she 
had deposited with certain people on the eve of my departure. She said 
that she had left a few paltry effects (subaybat), belonging to some of her 
slave girls, with Ladhdha, a servant girl of my secretary, Ibn Abi 
Khaythama,°*> and that she had left with Ibn al-Zaytuni al-Qarawi**6 
4,000 mithgals and some jewellery—some fifteen necklaces—which she 
immediately sent for. On receiving the jewellery, she handed it over to 
Garur without any delay. As for the gold, the moment she received it 
from Ibn al-Zaytuni, he rushed off with it to the Prince and took it for 
himself.54”? Ibn Abi Khaythama’s servant girl did likewise and brought 
those effects to Garur. The news of their action reached me and increas- 
ed my worry in view of the undertaking I had given. | I immediately 
took the list and sent it to Garur before he could take the initiative 
against me. Garur said: ‘“They have disgorged everything to me, but I 
warn you not to leave undeclared anything you had deposited with other 
people.’’ I asked my mother again and wept before her, and she said: ‘“‘I 
have nothing else deposited with anyone.’’ We took copies of the Qur°an 
and swore on them to Garir that we had nothing more either deposited 
or secreted abroad. He informed the prince of the oaths we had sworn 
but, nevertheless, Gartr kept searching and making inquiries, but he 
found nothing more, just as my mother had said. On failing to find 
anything, Gartr came to me again and said: ‘‘It has become clear that 
you have not deposited anything other than what has been declared. But 
I warn you against failure to declare any buried possessions you may still 
have.’’ I said to him: ‘‘I have no knowledge of anything whatsoever 
having been buried, nor in fact did I ever reckon with such a possibility, 
nor have I ever been in the habit of burying treasure. It is not beyond the 
Amir’s power to have the whole palace dug up in order to see for 
himself.’’>48 Gartr said to me: ‘‘Make sure you have not [hidden] 
anything in Almufecar.’’ I said ‘‘I have nothing in Almunecar apart 
from some household effects which I have prepared for my stay there,°*° 
all of which have been entered, in my hand, into an inventory (zimam) 
which the Amir can send for and check.’’ Garur said to me: ‘‘Let 
me have, in your hand, an authorisation for the handing over of 
Almunecar.’’ This I did forthwith. Garir found the inventory in 
Almufecar exactly as I had stated. In Almufiecar, the army had been 
lying in wait and the subjects had rebelled. Garur therefore asked me to 
send, in my hand, an order for handing over Almufecar and this I did. 
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On becoming convinced that I had declared all my possessions, Garur 
came to me to collect the remainder. The astonishing thing about him 
during that period was that he brought to me a large book and said to 
me: ‘‘Read it, for it contains all the signs which people have seen about 
your attaining to power in al-Andalus as well as their interpretations.’’>5° 
But I did not comprehend what I was reading [and heard nothing] apart 
from his saying to me: ‘‘Isn’t that so? So you have collected money, of 
which I hope and pray that you retain nothing.’’ Having apprised 
himself of all the bedding and garments in the tent, Garir submitted a 
report to the Amir and searched again but he found nothing! that he 
had not seen at the outset. 


[75] 


| Having been told that the items in the list were indispensable to one, 
Garur allowed me to keep them. These were in addition to three hundred 
dinars and three servant girls, whom he ordered to be put at my disposal, 
and five mounts which he lent me for carrying all the household effects. 
He ordered me to proceed to Algeciras and told me to wait>*? there until 
the Amir’s arrival. He provided me with a number of Almoravid escorts 
to keep me company and to attend to my welfare. I thanked him for this 
and left immediately since he was pressing me hard to do so. 

Throughout the journey, I was apprehensive because I was not sure 
what was intended for me nor did I know what instructions had been 
given concerning me. Whenever I saw the Almoravid escorts making a 
halt for the night®>3 or stopping somewhere,*** I would say to myself: 
‘They are doing this to carry out an order they have been given.”’ 
Throughout that journey, therefore, I was full of apprehension and 
dismay. I kept praying that God might forgive me my sins and decree, 
through His glory, that that would be my last misfortune. However, in 
the long run, we came to Algeciras. 

I was sent on to Ceuta and embarked on a stormy day during which I 
had a terrifying experience which came near to bringing me to death. 
However, the appointed time [of my death] had not yet come. Finally, 
we landed at Ceuta after I had been told to wait there for the Amir, as I 
had been told previously about Algeciras. This increased my anxiety. 

Then I was taken to Meknés (Miknasat al-Zaytin) where I was received 
by the amir Sir who was kind to me and told me that I would be staying 
with him until the Amir returned from al-Andalus. He also sent me one 
hundred dinars. On arriving at Meknés, I felt certain that I would be 
staying there.°°> This was the plight in which I found myself: | I had lost 
what I had and I had had to sell the clothes which had been left to me 
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after Garir and his retinue had taken possession of the greater part of 
them—each seizing as much as he could.*5° They left me only very few 
things which were of no value. The Prince—may God _ succour 
him!—was unaware of that and I could not complain to him since such a 
complaint would have to go through Garur, and I could not possibly 
suffer more at the hands of that man.*5” One of the strangest things was 
that, on my arrival at Meknés, Garir wrote to me saying: ‘‘Tell me 
about the ring which you took out with you.’’ I had taken it off my finger 
and sold it for ten dinars. In reply I said that I needed the money I got for 
it. He simply wanted to take it so that he might not leave me anything. 
He was inquiring about everything and finally realised that I had 
nothing more. 

Then, whilst at Meknés, I received another three hundred dinars from 
the Prince who sent me a letter in which he promised me every kindness 
and said: ‘‘I shan’t forget you as long as I live.’’ I was pleased at this for, 
next to God, the Amir—God reward him!—was kinder to me than 
anyone else.°5® He informed me that, whenever he should come to Mar- 
rakesh (Marrikush), I should stay with him wherever he might be, out of 
kindness and regard for me. So I knew that I would be leaving Meknés, 
but my fear decreased because punishment could not possibly be defer- 
red for such a long time. Nevertheless, and in spite of my kindness 
towards him, Garir persisted in slandering me to the Prince because 
Garir’s hatred of me was ingrained in him by God and, besides being a 
man of little mercy, he was hard-hearted, base and mean. 


[76] 


| On my way, I received news that, after my departure, my brother 
Tamim had been put under arrest. Whilst I was in Granada for bringing 
out the possessions when I was under surveillance in the tent, Tamim 
used to visit me559 and share my sorrow on account of our kinship and 
blood relationship. Garur, however, kept a close watch on him through- 
out and was inwardly storing up trouble for him. He gave the Prince the 
impression that I had deposited part of my retrieved possessions with 
Tamim °° in the hope that the safety of my brother would lead to the 
safety of my money.**! Moreover, Tamim’s enemies kept saying to the 
Prince: ‘‘You have put the prince of Granada under arrest, but his 
brother is part of him. If you permit him to return to Malaga, he will 
seek to take vengeance against you and will undermine your plans for 
reform. That is in addition to his cruelty and impetuosity—traits for 
which he is notorious.°©? [We would urge you, therefore, to] arrest him 
without delay so that nothing may impede the realisation of your aspira- 
tions.” 
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According to what my brother told me, the Prince had previously been 
kind to him and had promised to turn over to him the territory which 
had passed into my hands and said to him: ‘‘You are not to be held 
responsible for your brother’s [actions, for you have shown me] submis- 
sion and behaved well, and you were the first [prince] to mint 
[Almoravid] dirhams. Now you will have reason to be pleased with the 
outcome of your policy and we shall reward you by giving you 
precedence over your peers.’’ This whetted the lad’s ambition and raised 
his hopes. This was the great weakness which was the undoing of the 
sovereigns of al-Andalus**? but which brought good fortune to the 
Almoravids. So perceptions were dulled and desires whetted; high hopes 
were entertained where hopes ought to have been curtailed. 

When he decided to take action against Tamim, the latter was seized 
suddenly so that he would be unaware of what was happening lest he 
should either remove the possessions which he was suspected of holding 
or escape. He experienced great humiliation at the hands of Gartr who 
left him not a single possession of any value. Tamim’s effects (asbad) 
were sold at | the site of the camp where a market was set up for the 
purpose. He was put in irons and orders were given that he be taken to 
al-Sis.56* As he had to pass through Meknés on his way, I met him. He 
told me about the great suffering he had had to endure, and I could see 
him suffering from the weight of the shackles and unable to move while 
fettered. The reason for his condition was the fact that he had been ac- 
cused of making mischief and because the Malagans had accused him of 
misdeeds and crimes which, it was said, he had committed against 
them.°®> Thus the tide turned completely against him. The Amir, 
however, did not wish to punish Tamim without evidence being pro- 
duced against him.*®¢ In the long run, he reached al-Sis where the Amir 
of the Muslims charged Bazlaf to look after him. Bazlaf showed great 
kindness to Tamim who enjoyed health and happiness with him. After 
Bazlaf had gone, the governors of a/-Sus were charged with the care of 
Tamim.°° 
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[77] 


| As soon as the Amir of the Muslims had completed his plans with 
regard to the Banu ‘Abbad and the prince of Almeria, time for his 
homeward journey across the Straits drew near. I shall now relate what I 
heard of these events, though I shall confine myself to sensible and ac- 
ceptable facts and not to wild gossip. I shall simply deal with essentials 
without going to any great length, as they are matters which, had I 
witnessed, I would have been able to describe with full knowledge and in 
detail. Yet these things were not so totally unknown to me that I was ig- 
norant of their source and outcome. I was too preoccupied and distressed 
by what had befallen me to be interested in what happened after I had 
gone and was of no concern to me. It is, however, easier to relate what I 
heard, when I was no longer in danger of death, than to recount what I 
saw when I had reason to fear such a fate. There is every justification for 
me to forget something which I saw and experienced for myself, and [I 
may be forgiven] for not describing it now that I have enjoyed security, 
for a man who describes some dreadful experience is as though he were 
actually going through it. 

Before coming to Granada, the Amir of the Muslims had promised to 
let al-Mu‘tamid take possession of it°®* and had said to him: ‘“‘I am a 
Maghribi and have not come with the object of acquiring money | or 
territory. You will perhaps be aware of°® the charges laid against the 
prince of Granada and of my fear of the Christian’s designs against it. I 
have no other intention than to save it. In the event of Granada falling 
into my hands, I cannot retain it because of the distance>”° between al- 
Andalus and Morocco (al-‘udwa) but shall then hand it over to you, for 
you will be in a better position to know what to do with it and what is in 
the best interests of the Muslims.”’ 

Al-Mu‘tamid had no doubt that the Amir was going to do this and, 
taking into account another possibility, he said to himself: ‘‘If he fails to 
seize it because of its prince’s refusal to submit to him, it will not be 
taken in one encounter. The campaign will draw out and the siege will be 
protracted, as was the case with Aledo. Winter will set in and the Amir 
will have to depart, in which case these fortresses which have submitted 
to him will remain and I shall be their master. As long as the Granada 
business drags on, I’ll be needed and this will give me [greater] power 
over the two sides and I cannot but derive some benefit from it.’’ 
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Al-Mu‘tamid, however, would have preferred Granada to remain [in 
my hands], as I have said, since he did not know how he might fare with 
the Amir should the latter seize Granada, as in fact did happen.*”! Al- 
Mu‘tamid said nothing to me about the matter and did not wish to reveal 
his innermost thinking to any other ruler.5”? He threw out only a few 
hints which were of no great value at that time. Had he told me to hold 
out, I would have been in a better position to look after myself. On the 
other hand, if he had told me to submit, I would not have heeded him 
and would have suspected his motives.>”> He could not in any case pro- 
vide me with any assistance since he would be discredited in the eyes of 
the Almoravid. [Al-Mu‘tamid] was simply watching developments in the 
hope that he might get something out of the gamble (nasba) or might be 
spared suffering any harm at his hands. He was caught in a snare and 
had no other alternative but to follow the course he was pursuing. 

Ibn al-Aftas was also in the same position. The prince of Almeria 
stayed in Almerfa and did not budge. Each of them was watching the 
outcome of the Granada business*’* which perplexed and worried them. 

p. 166 | On seeing that they were banded together against me with the Amir 
of the Muslims, I sent a letter to each one of them saying: ‘‘To this end 
you will also come. Today it is my turn but tomorrow it will be yours.”’ 
They could not read the letters, however, without his knowledge and so 
they showed them to him. The Amir became furious with me and dictated 
the replies in which they declared: ‘‘You are seeking simply to besmirch 
us by what you are doing, but God has kept us clean of the stain of your 
actions.’’ [And they made] similar threats and accusations. They acted 
like someone who had got stuck in mud and who could not do more than 
what I have described. Besides, as I have already stated, they were filled 
with greed and were blind to the situation. 

Previously, however, their envoys had been urging me5’5 to hold fast 
and stand firm. Ibn al-Aftas said: ‘‘I apologise for the letter.’’ Yet they 
did not see fit to write a letter lest it be taken as evidence against them, 
and all they did was to transmit their views by word of mouth. So I was 
sure that they were a crowd who left me to work out my own salvation. If 
I won, they would not be embarrassed; and if I lost, they would not 
compromise their own relations with the Almoravid who would be 
satisfied with their personal support for him and that of their men. 

Faced with all this, I thought my fate was sealed. I was sure that, 
throughout the period of my resistance, were I to resist, all the princes of 
al-Andalus, together with my subjects, would band together against me 
and cause me trouble, because of greed and out of their obligation to 
show obedience to the Almoravid, in the hope that they might acquire 
more territory.5”° None of them could assist me or risk trouble with [the 
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Almoravid] on my account. We had not helped one another against the 
Christian, how then could we be expected to help one another against a 
Muslim, especially since I had an internecine war on my hands (harb al- 
kanun)°”’ and rebellion springing up in my own household (aAl al-bayt)?578 
Such a thing was beyond the power of any thinking person. Nor did I 
personally think that matters would ever have come to such a pass or that 
I would face such a peril so quickly. Had I known that this was to hap- 
pen, no one would have been quicker than I to submit to the Almoravid, 
for in such a situation nothing else could have been of any avail. | All 
that I hoped to obtain was what I have already stated. It is enough to say 
that when the situation reached unparalleled proportions, I went out to 
offer my submission without any delay. 


[78] 


When I went out to offer my submission to the Amir of the Muslims, 
he gave first priority to sending an army against Almeria before attack- 
ing Ibn ‘Abbad because, by his failure to respond to the Ami7’s appeal, 
the prince of Almerfa was suspected of double-dealing and of being in 
alliance with me in the matter and that his failure to respond was solely 
due to collusion between us. 

Every place which the Amir tackled submitted. All the prince of 
Almerfa’s fortresses fell one after the other until the army finally reached 
the gates of Almeria. As soon as he received the news that I had gone out 
to offer my submission to the Amir, the prince of Almeria was over- 
whelmed with grief and fell ill under the impact of its horror and the evil 
it portended. It was his fate that he would be in this state on the arrival of 
the army outside the gate and, as a result, he fell into a decline and 
died.5”? He was succeeded by his son, Mu‘izz al-Dawla, who then 
escaped to Qal‘at Hammad as I shall describe later. 

Seeing that [the Almoravid] wanted to seize [his country], Ibn 
Sumadih had sent his other son to the Amir and charged him to appeal to 
him and to inform him of the true facts about his father, since the son 
was, by profession, a jurist. This, as I have said, showed that the father 
lacked the power of discrimination since he could see that the house was 
now well ablaze and hoped to put out the flames merely by preaching. As 
soon as the son arrived, the Amir ordered him to be put in irons for- 
thwith. The father, however, devised a stratagem to secure his release 
until in the long run his son got back to him thus escaping from the 
Almoravid. A man with a fishing boat picked the son up from his place of 
detention, carried him on board his boat and brought him safely to his 
father. **° 
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Meanwhile, the pressure on Almeria eased because of the preoccupa- 
tion with Ibn ‘Abbad whose case was most pressing.**! On his death bed, 
Ibn Sumadih gave the following advice to this son whom he had 
nominated as his successor: ‘‘Hold on to this citadel (gasaba) as long as 
you can so long as Ibn ‘Abbad keeps his throne | in Seville, but the 
moment you see him submit, do not wait one hour but make for safety to 
al-Qal‘a.°8? Take a boat with all the treasures you can carry, for you can 
hold out no hope of survival after [Ibn ‘Abbad’s] departure.”’ 

The son followed his father’s advice and, as soon as Seville fell, he 
selected a boat, which he loaded with all the treasure he could carry, kept 
his plan secret and left as though he was proceeding with a gift to the 
Amir of the Muslims so that he might thereby keep the Almerians calm. 
They were pleased with his course of action 5* and said to him: ‘‘This is 
the right thing to do before you suffer what has befallen others.’’ But as 
soon as he was well at sea, he gave the crew a large sum of money and 
revealed his intention to them. He disembarked at Algiers®** where the 
prince of al-Qal‘a5®> received him with kindness, promised him that his 
treasures would be safeguarded and accorded him great hospitality. He 
gave him the option to choose a place for his residence, whereupon he 
chose Dellys ( Tadallas)*** because of its situation on the sea-board and so 
that he might keep himself out of the Prince’s sight as he feared that he 
might be sought out. He fell into obscurity and, in most of his actions, 
adopted the course which was wisest for his own interests. 


[79] 


On perceiving that the Amir had entered Granada and that the request 
for the fulfilment of his promise5®? was ignored, and on seeing an 
Almoravid garrison installed in it and the expulsion of my retinue and all 
those who had hoped to retain their positions, al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad 
took fright. He was afraid that the Amir might attack him next for he had 
become aware of the Amir’s policy in the country and of the [people’s] 
appeal for his help.588 The Amir, however, could not attack al-Mu‘tamid 
for no offence lest such an action should mar the Amir’s reputation. He 
was advised by the Almoravids to imprison him but he refused to do so 
before Ibn ‘Abbad had committed an offence calling for his punishment. 
After his departure, al-Mu‘tamid was followed by Garir who said to 
him: ‘‘The Amir wishes to discuss certain matters with you.’’ But al- 
Mut<tamid left, refused to come, proceeded to his destination seeking to 
escape with his own life and went post-haste and finally got as far as 
Cordova. On his way, al-Mu‘tamid said to Ibn al-Aftas: ‘‘Run for your 
life. | You can no doubt see what has happened to the prince of 
Granada, and it will be our turn next.’’589 
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On becoming aware of al-Mu‘tamid’s hostility, the Amir sent for him 
ordering him to come to see him and telling him that he wished to have a 
meeting with him to discuss the course that the Amir had embarked 
upon. He did this so that al-Mu‘tamid might decline and thereby justify 
action against him, as in fact actually happened. But, in reply, Ibn 
‘Abbad said: ‘“That was possible when you were a guest intending to 
campaign [against the Christians]. I was then under obligation to help 
you with my person and all my resources. Now, however, you are simply 
a neighbour of mine like Badis and his grandson. You are more capable 
than I to cause mischief with your troops. I cannot, therefore, afford to 
expose myself to danger lest you should be planning to seize my country, 
for you cannot secure a firm grip on Granada unless other parts of al- 
Andalus are annexed as well.’’ The Amir of the Muslims laid down the 
following conditions for al-Mu‘tamid: that he should devote himself to 
frontier warfare against the Christians (yaltazim al-ribat),5°° abolish illegal 
taxes (qabalat)°9! and assume overtaxing burdens which he knew he could 
not sustain and which, regardless of whether he obeyed or refused, 
would lead to his doom.**? Ibn ‘Abbad, however, refused as far as was 
possible and prepared himself for the worst. 

To begin with, al-Mu‘tamid’s fortresses were subjected to subversion 
and they fell off one after the other as had happened to other fortresses.°°? 
In every part [of his kingdom], the subjects (ra‘aya) rose against him. He 
then contacted the Christian appealing for help, but the latter declined to 
do so suspecting deception.*** This gave the Amir of the Muslims the very 
pretext he wanted against Ibn ‘Abbad, for now the Amir said to him: “‘T 
have got hold of your letters to the Christian in which you sought his 
help.’’ To which al-Mu‘tamid replied: ‘‘Had I done this out of ar- 
rogance and insolence before my country was invaded I would have been 
to blame. But having seen my life at stake, I was driven by necessity to 
do this in order to resist if only for one day.”’ 

This was the excuse given by each and every one and it was this which 
led to the ruin of Ibn al-Aftas and to the attack against Ibn SAbbad. 


[80] 


When it became clear to the Amir that Ibn ‘Abbad had rebelled against 
him and had failed to comply with his wishes, he consulted the jurists 
whose advice was that he should be attacked. So once the pretext had 
been provided, Ibn ‘Abbad was attacked. That is why the Amir had 
delayed taking action against him | ‘‘so that he who perished might 
perish by a clear proof’’ (Quran, VIII, 42) and so that he might have the 
necessary evidence against persons whom he wished to depose. And so 
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he ordered the amir Sir to march out against Ibn ‘Abbad. It was during 
my stay in Meknés®5% that the amir Sir set out and attacked him for some 
condiserable time. Most of Ibn ‘Abbad’s fortresses submitted, however, 
without resistance. 

Meanwhile, the amir Sir conquered the city of Cordova>®* in which al- 
Mu‘tamid’s son, al-Ma’miun, and his two wazirs, Ibn Zaydun and Ibn 
Bakr, fell as martyrs.°9’ The city fell because of the connivance of its in- 
habitants and its sprawling nature, and because it could be effectively 
held only with the assistance of its own population. Al-Mu‘tamid was 
anxious about Cordova since he hoped to retain his power as long as 
Cordova remained firmly in his hands. He urged his son to be patient 
with the words: ‘‘Don’t panic, for death is easier to bear than humilia- 
tion.°98 A prince leaves his palace only for the grave.’’ 

When Cordova fell, all hope was lost. Seville came under pressure, 
and Ibn ‘Abbad’s resources were exhausted because of the heavy ex- 
penses incurred. Finally, the amir Sir entered Seville by force with the 
connivance of some of its inhabitants.°°9° A great number of people 
perished in it; women were ill used for troops naturally indulge in 
unrestrained licence after the stiff resistance shown [by the Sevillans] in 
support of their sovereign. Sir was so impressed by their zeal in fighting 
that he remarked: ‘‘Had I been attacking the very city of polytheism [i.e. 
Christianity],°°° it would not have put up such resistance.”’ 

Seville was entered from the direction of the Wadi [i.e. the Guadal- 
quivir], it being the easiest place. Had it not been for the endurance 
shown by its inhabitants and for Ibn SAbbad’s large number of relatives, 
[al-Mu‘tamid] would not have been able to do anything. As it was, he 
seems to have been defeated by the men he had trusted and placed in 
charge of the gates and whom he had given power over others, but, in the 
end, the divine decree could not be averted. It was entered on Sunday 
[22] Rajab [484], a full year after the date on which Granada had been 
entered. 

| Carmona had previously been entered,®°? and a great number of 
people died in it. Then the Ronda campaign dragged on. Garur attacked 
it until in the end he captured al-Radi whom he tricked and whose 
possessions he seized. He then put him to death for fear that their seizure 
might be exposed. It is said that Garir’s action was taken without the 
sanction of the Prince.®°3 Garir also ordered the execution of all the free 
men and combatant troops who had been captured in Ronda. An Arab, 
known as Abu ’1-Simsam, was killed in it, with impious audacity, 
because Garir wanted to take his daughter. He married her after the 
death of her father whose property he also seized for himself. ‘‘And thy 
Lord is not unaware (of what ye do).’’ (Qur’an, XI, 123; XXVII, 93). 
Garur also took possession of the slaves and sent them to the Prince. 
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On capturing Ibn ‘Abbad, the amir Sir took his servants and slaves as 
booty (fayya’a),©* with the exception of the umm walads (ummahat 
al-awlad).°°° The Amir of the Muslims ordered Sir to send al-Mu‘tamid to 
him. Accompanied by members of his family (dakhla), al-Mu‘tamid ar- 
rived at Meknés, where I was staying, and remained there until he was 
pushed off,®°6 with me, to Aghmat.®” 


[81] 


After God had granted him success in all this, the Amir of the Muslims 
set out on his way to Marrakesh (Marrikush), having attained all that he 
had hoped for and having got his hands on as many material goods as he 
could. He divided part of the booty among his troops and presented the 
Saharan (al-Sahrawi),®°* his uncle,®°? with some of the treasure he had 
obtained. 

He ordered me to take up my abode at Aghméat and so it was that I 
went there. I received every kindness from the Amir of the Muslims who 
accommodated me and my family in his small palace and continued to 
overwhelm me with acts of kindness which God provided at his hands. 
Next to God, I found him the kindest and most considerate person to me. 
Indeed, he was kinder to me than all the people whom I had previously 
graced with my favour.®!° 


[82] 


| Ibn al-Aftas continued to maintain his position and serve his own 
interests.641 He humoured Ibn al-Ahsan®!2 and submitted to all his 
wishes thereby hoping to retain his throne for the time being. In the 
meantime, however, Ibn al-Ahsan was scheming against him and show- 
ing signs which augured ill, and his opinion was that he should be at- 
tacked. Ibn al-Ahsan intrigued against Ibn al-Aftas in his own city, but 
the latter got to know of it and adopted a more vigilant attitude. He 
became suspicious of the Almoravids and began to intrigue with the 
Christian. He thereby merited punishment®" and, after being intrigued 
against secretly, he became the object of open intrigue. In all this, 
however, Ibn al-Aftas was like the helpless fish, described in Kitab Dim- 
na, which persisted in turning about aimlessly until it was finally caught 
by the fisherman.** In like manner, Ibn al-Aftas resorted to double- 
dealing, for while he wrote to the Amir declaring his allegiance and will- 
ingness to participate in the struggle against the Christian, he was at the 
same time in touch with Alphonso with a view to obtaining his help in 
the event of a misfortune befalling him from the Almoravids. His son, 
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al-Mansur, was a very shrewd man whose heart was imbued with cau- 
tion and fear. He had become aware of Ibn al-Ahsan’s conduct and in- 
trigue against his father. Ibn al-Ahsan, a fagih from Sijilmasa and 
authorised to handle the Amir’s affairs, had settled in Badajoz where he 
acquired some wealth. He sought to demonstrate that his presence in the 
frontier region (thaghr) was to the advantage of the Muslims while, in 
fact, he was seeking to depose its prince. 

Ibn al-Aftas, the elder (al-shaykh), complied with Ibn al-Ahsan’s wishes 
so much so that even if he had asked him for his life he would not have 
grudged it him.*!5 He expected trouble from him. One inevitably gets 
entangled with a thing if one is afraid of it or has a hearty dislike of it or 
has it thrust upon him against his will. Diplomacy in such a situation is 
of no avail and favour is bound to cease. There is no good in being a 
neighbour to your enemy when | you are in need of him unless you are 
sure that, should the worst come to the worst, you can dispense with him 
and can depend on someone else, otherwise you will finally be his victim. 

So al-Mansir said to his father: ‘‘This indecision will get you nowhere 
and you will derive no benefit either from the obedience you are openly 
displaying towards the Almoravid or from the obedience and love your 
subjects show towards you. For should they see that there is a real 
determination [to get rid of you], they would not keep you, as you have 
seen done to others. You should, therefore, either give in to the 
Almoravid, since you can obtain his approval only if you abdicate in his 
favour, place your city in his hands and are content to abandon and re- 
nounce your throne. If you do this without delay, you can obtain from 
him a guarantee of safe conduct. Alternatively, if you are frightened of 
him, you should not delay fleeing for your life together with your family 
and all your possessions. The Christian would then allow you to reside in 
any city you like and might even give it to you as he did with Ibn Dhi 
*]-Nun in Valencia. Thus, you would have left Badajoz without having 
caused any harm to the Muslims and you would have escaped with your 
life and left the city safe in the hands of the Muslims.’’ Declaring this 
opinion as foolish, his father told him he was not going to leave his place 
in the hope that fate might have in store for him the opposite of what the 
son imagined. So the son left the city, escaping with his own possessions 
and family, and adopted the course which he had advised his father to 
follow.°!® The old man stayed for a time until God’s decree for him was 
fulfilled. 

On seeking to seize Badajoz and thinking how this could be brought 
about, the amir Sir was not quite sure that he could achieve that end 
himself since he had only recently been appointed as governor of al- 
Andalus.®!? He believed that a disease could only be treated by the 
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remedy appropriate for it and that an enemy could be fought only with 
his own weapon. He therefore chose Ibn Rashiq for the task since the 
latter was an Andalusian who was adept at contriving stratagems in 
times of trouble. Moreover, Ibn Rashiq was already indebted to the amir 
Sir for favours granted him in the Aledo campaign, for his imprisonment 
at that time had been brought about by the hostility of Gartr to Ibn 
Rashiq against the will of the amir Sir. | He therefore availed himself of 
the opportunity of his release and sought to reward the amir, for the good 
turn he had done him, by carrying out his orders with regard to 
Badajoz.®!8 

He wrote to the Prince about Ibn Rashiq after speaking at length of his 
need for him. The Prince accepted his suggestion and ordered that Ibn 
Rashigq be sent to him. He spoke kindly to him, apologised to him for 
what had happened and ordered that he be paid a substantial sum of 
money. Ibn Rashiq left after the Prince had instructed him to abide by 
Sir’s commands and after he had told him that he owed his life to Sir. Ibn 
Rashiq departed, and people were so surprised at his release that they 
began to wonder and give conflicting accounts for this, each according to 
his own reasoning and whim. 

On arrival, Ibn Rashiq set about the business of taking Badajoz by 
every possible means. He connived with the inhabitants of the city and 
with his supporters among the guards of the citadel and others until, in 
the end, agreement was reached that he should make a rapid strike 
against it by night when they would open up [the gate] for him. 
Everything went according to plan and, following an agreed signal from 
the people within, they scaled the wall. Ibn al-Aftas, the elder, and his 
two sons, al-Fadl and al-‘Abbas, were seized and large amounts of his 
possessions were confiscated. Sir ordered him to be brought out for ex- 
ecution after having experienced great humiliation. He pressed Ibn al- 
Aftas about his possessions and expressed resentment at his dealings with 
the Christians and at the fortresses he had ceded to them. He therefore 
ordered him to be executed together with his two sons, al-Fadl and al- 
‘Abbas. ®19 

All that frontier area (thaghr) now submitted to the Almoravids as 
though it had never been in anyone’s possession before. Ibn al-Aftas’s 
wives and daughters, as well as all that he had left, were taken as booty. 
His son, al-Mansur, then joined the ranks of the Christians out of rage 
for what had happened to his father. He sought revenge and joined the 
Christians in the strikes they made against Muslim territory.®° 
[83] 

| Having completed the task of seizing the princes of al-Andalus, the 
Almoravids turned their attention to fighting the Christians and driving 
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them away, for they argued: ‘‘We should not fight the Christians, leav- 
ing behind us the enemies who joined with them against us.’’6?! All [the 
Ta>ifa kingdoms] fell into their hands without any difficulty, with the 
exception of Seville the capture of which, as I have already stated, 
presented some difficulty. Praise be to the Maker of Destiny Who ‘‘when 
He desires a thing, is to say to it ‘Be’, and it is.”’ (Qur’an, XXXVI, 82). 
This is the version of what has happened, but we cannot predict what 
will happen in the future, as one poet has said:®?? 


I know what is happening today, and what passed yesterday, 
but as for knowing what tomorrow will bring, there 
I’m utterly blind. 


The next thing to happen was the Valencia affair which has so far not 
produced any history which can be recounted.®* For no tale can be pro- 
perly told before it has reached its conclusion.®** No bow can be drawn 
until it has been braced by grasping both ends. When a tale is concluded, 
one finds it pleasant to relate, and the account will then leave a good 
impression and can be arranged in an elegant style. Were I to leave the 
writing of this work for a while until the conclusion of the Valencia story, 
I would approach my task with a Muslim victory already attained. That 
is why a lacuna has been left in this book in expectation that a long- 
cherished hope might be realised.®° 

It will not be difficult to resume writing a history which is divided into 
sections especially since I have taken it upon myself to complete it in a 
manner that befits the times, and have schooled myself to continue to 
avoid greed and to be above what is past and gone and to have done with 
what has been said in the past. [As one poet says:]®6 


And despair of what has become beyond reach leads to rest, 
and many a cause of coveting leads to death. 


[84] 


| 627In these circumstances, my first task should be to show my good 
faith towards the Amir of the Muslims—God succour him!—and to wish 
him well, for the well-being of the Muslims is bound up with his own. It 
is an article of faith that one should believe in this principle, for one is 
enjoined to obey one’s religious leaders (zmams) and to give good advice 
to every Muslim, particularly as he has been kind to me. I have, 
moreover, confined myself to minding my own business and kept myself 
in the position of one who has never been in any position other than that 
in which I find myself. I have learnt a lesson from my predecessors and 
have looked at the case of my inferiors and have seen what has happened 
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to Ibn al-Aftas. I have, therefore, thanked God for that from which he 
delivered me, and have devoted my attention to what is beneficial to me. 
I have made the rational soul superior to the animal soul since the former 
leads to virtue, justice and knowledge of truth about things, while the 
latter leads to aggressiveness, a preference for following one’s own 
desires and deviation from the paths of knowledge. 

It is my view that to worry over the past yields nothing but anxiety and 
distress which weaken the body and impair the mind, and that anguish 
over something which has not yet happened brings fatigue and hardship 
to the body, since man is the child of the here and now.®° Philosophers 
say that no joy can be derived from what is past nor can one ever have 
knowledge of what is to come. Only the present can bring a man enjoy- 
ment or the work one accomplishes for the hereafter. If I am destined by 
God to have a better fate, then I shall not have forfeited the days that are 
past and gone and so grow prematurely old. If the future, however, holds 
worse things than this for me, I am justified in taking advantage of my 
position and in considering it an occasion for celebration and for per- 
forming such acts as might please God. If, on the other hand, I am going 
to remain always in this plight®?® without any change—and it is not 
within my power to effect a change—it will be more appropriate and 
more relaxing to reconcile myself to a situation which I know will persist. 

| Furthermore, I have reflected on everything that people seek to at- 
tain in this world and have come to the conclusion that I have attained all 
my hopes even though I can have no further hopes for the future. I never 
cherished any hopes in the conviction that I should have them for ever. 
Everything has a prescribed span which one must inevitably abandon 
through death during one’s life time. To be deprived of station and 
possessions in one’s life time is better than death in an insurrection or by 
drowning. It may well be that by such deprivation God will increase a 
man’s future reward and forgive his misdeeds ®*° and that that will deter 
him from committing further sins. It may well make him think of the loss 
of his possessions as something which he never acquired, a loss resulting 
from some disaster which has befallen him at an appointed time. He may 
well then, with God’s help, give precedence to contemplation of his soul, 
before death and the coming of Fate. It is God’s help which must be 
sought. ‘‘No associate has He.’’ (Quran, VI, 163). 

Asked about the sign of a man’s heart’s delight for Islam, the Prophet 
said: ‘‘The sign is that such a one keeps his distance from the abode of 
conceit, turns in a spirit of abundance to the abode of immortality and 
prepares for death before one meets Fate.’’®! 
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[85] 


| Now that I have recounted some of the events in al-Andalus, the 
position of my dynasty, and my final destiny, to the best of my recollec- 
tion and ability, and have gone right up to the end of my reign, let me 
now go back to cite some of the poetry I composed in connection 
therewith, at a time when my mind was carefree and my heart relaxed 
and had the advantage of being able to contemplate all that was lovely 
and the delight of rejoicing at good news. 

However, I never practised poetry as a profession, nor was I concern- 
ed to be a poet. I merely wrote poetry as a hobby and for the purpose of 
describing at some length things which I wished to describe. I would 
sometimes work on one or two verses for several days during which I 
would concentrate and whet my thoughts. Finally, after much effort, my 
talent would respond with difficulty. It was as if my efforts had produced 
something odd out of its natural context.®? My secretaries used to recite 
these verses at pleasure parties. In this way I would while away the time 
in my leisure hours as kings are wont to do in their pastimes. In addition 
[to my poetry], I shall quote some literary and biographical extracts 
which I can call to mind and which one tends to keep throughout one’s 
life and changing situations. On being asked how he managed to acquire 
all the knowledge he had, a man once replied that he possessed an in- 
telligent mind and an inquisitive tongue.°? 


[86] 


| Everything is stamped at birth and in one’s early life. My horoscope 
at birth contained certain things about my nature and character which I 
have been able to identify. The authors cast my horoscope during my 
childhood when nothing was yet known about my nature and character, 
but Simaja concealed the horoscope from me for a while. Eventually, 
however, it fell into my hands, a fact which greatly upset him, since he 
was afraid that I might fall victim to conceit by virtue of such contents of 
the horoscope that related to my good fortune. In it I read of strange and 
surprising portents, for my birth horoscope was already cast.®+ The 
ascendant ®*> (¢ali°) was Pisces at four degrees. Its ruler, Jupiter, along 
with Venus, was in the eleventh sign. The sun fell into Aquarius with 
Mercury. The two maleficent stars (nahsan) [i.e. Saturn and Mars] coin- 
cided in Taurus which is the house of brotherhood and kingship.®3¢ The 
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moon became a hileg, for it was in the seventh sign of the Zodiac—a 
favourable omen because of the fall of the luminary (nayyir) at the time. 
Venus, the lord in control,®’ indicated by its position, as they say—but 
God knows best—its middle years, namely forty five years, to which 
Jupiter added its short years, namely twelve years, thereby bringing the 
total to fifty seven years. But God knows His unknown best. 

[My horoscope] mentioned the lords of triplicities of the luminary 
(nayyzr) indicating the new-born child’s share of good fortune. The lord 
of the first triplicity was Saturn, joined by Mars, in its house of descent. 
This indicated that the first third contained some trouble and anxiety. So 
did the second third which was Mercury’s since it was in the house of 
misfortune and worries hemmed in between the two maleficent stars 
(nahsan) [i.e. Saturn and Mars]. And so the horoscope indicated 
something akin to the situation to which I allude and even worse, as has 
now become clear. The third section was that of Jupiter which was in the 
house of hope | and good fortune. [The horoscope] indicated quite the 
opposite of all this and spoke at length about good fortune, but I cannot 
understand how, since it is far from being the case in actual fact, but it is 
quite attainable with God’s power. 

Describing diseases, the horoscope indicated psychological diseases 
such as melancholy and the affliction of the soul with frightful things. 

On the subject of children, the horoscope stated that, according to one 
witness, there would be offspring but that, according to another, there 
would be none. The horoscope, however, indicated that I would in- 
evitably have children, though few—from what I have already said we 
can see that they were in fact few—and that they would perhaps be born 
in middle age, a prediction which has been borne out by the fact that 
they have been born only recently .°® 

The horoscope also predicted that I would eschew all that is forbidden 
by God’s law. Everyone may eschew such things but the tendency is 
more likely to prevail throughout one’s life should it be indicated in one’s 
nativity horoscope. Discussing this virtue and examining its cause, the 
horoscope stated that abstention from vice would be spontaneous and 
combined with genuine faith. For as Venus was in one of the houses of 
Saturn, the new-born child would be aware of the ugliness of the greed 
[indicated by being under that star] and so would shun it. It also stated 
that the new-born child’s wisdom would lie more in its hands than in its 
tongue. 

The horoscope indicated that the lord of the house of marriage, name- 
ly Mercury, was in the house of Saturn, a fact which indicated an in- 
clination towards boys with Mercurian characteristics but aversion to 
that which was not permitted by religion since no relation or conformity 
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existed between the lord of the house of marriage and the person whose 
horoscope was cast. 

All this I came to know myself as though the caster [of the horoscope] 
was present with me or watching | me. And so I had no doubt that it 
would all come true, God permitting. Praise be to God Who turns the 
days and causes the celestial spheres to move. 

An orbit is anything which is round. Almighty God says: ‘“They float, 
each in an orbit.’’ (Qur’an, XXXVI, 40). It has been called sky, by 
which name the Arabs call anything that is high.®°9 Being high above us, 
it is, therefore, a sky (sama?).**° 


[87] 


The unknown is known only to God. Intelligent [astrologers], 
however, say that [the stars] are merely signs of good and evil and that 
absolute truth is not known through them. They are like falling rain 
which is a sign that plants will grow by reason thereof, or like fire blazing 
somewhere which is a sign that it will cause burning. They advance as an 
argument a tradition of the Prophet in which he says: “‘If [the wind] 
blows from the direction of the sea and then veers northwards, it is a sign 
of an abundance of rain.’’®*! Likewise, treatment at the hands of a skilled 
physician is a sign of a patient’s recovery which, it is hoped, will be 
realised if the appointed time of his death is not due. A learned physician 
from India was once brought to treat a great man. When the patient ex- 
plained his ailment, the physician said to him: ‘‘You will recover with 
God’s help.’’ On being told by the interpreter what the physician had 
said, the patient remarked: ‘‘If God wills.’’ To which the physician 
replied: ‘‘God does will, for He would not have brought me to you from 
the land of India had He not decreed your recovery.”’ 

The people of India have set great store by this science which some of 
them have adopted as a divine law, so much so | that some of them 
would nominate as their king only a person whose ascendant conformed 
with that of the realm. They allege that if a king’s ascendant is not one of 
the pivots (awtad) of the kingdom,**? or if it is the twelfth or sixth pivot 
and the positions of the stars are, therefore, not favourable, he will bring 
it bad luck however much he might try to safeguard it. In the end, he will 
either ruin it or be ruined by it, an outcome to which he will inevitably be 
driven by Fate. They have been used to choosing ascendants before 
choosing people, according to their intelligence and opinions, for it has 
been their opinion that Fate is stronger than good judgment. They would 
say to you: “‘Over long periods of time, the good fortune of the realm 
and the help of Fate have furnished us with these opinions.”’ 
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Astrologers also allege that natural life is one hundred and twenty 
years **3 and that ‘“‘interruptions’’ (gawati‘) which occur before the ter- 
mination of that period are merely accidental and result from the 
deterioration of humour which leads to a decline of vigour in nature. For 
they consider the four natures in man like the pillars of a house, in that if 
one of these natures is ever impaired the body will sicken, and if all of 
them deteriorate death will follow. They consider them to have their 
analogues in the seasons, blood corresponding to spring, phlegm to 
winter, yellow bile to summer, and black bile to autumn.®** Anyone 
treating each of these seasons with its opposite in the way of food and 
medicines will be doing the right thing. No one is immortal save God. 

When it was pointed out to them that some people died suddenly or in 
a crush or because of the slightest cause at a time when they appeared to 
be in good health, they added some astronomy to medicine. They were 
unanimous in their belief that no one could be described as a philosopher 
unless he combined the two and that each of the two sciences was in- 
dispensable to the other. To counteract the argument, they attributed 
[such death] to the waning /ilegs**> for, should its hilegs be waxing, a 
new-born baby’s soul would be attached to its body from which it might 
be separated only | with great difficulty when the span of life indicated 
by the assignment was complete. Should all its Azlegs be waning, 
however, it would be liable to death from the slightest cause. But should 
it have no hileg, the degrees of the ascendant should be directed and the 
corresponding years should be calculated. The critical conjunction 6 
takes place when the degrees are complete, and this can occur in the 
revolutiones annorum (tahawil al-sinin).°*’ If the appointed span is complete 
on the arrival of the lord of the term of the degree at an unlucky position, 
it will lead to critical or semi-critical conjunction, unless one is helped by 
the lucky stars. They called it the jan bakhtan which is, with God’s per- 
mission, the indicator of life.**® 

Some astrologists maintain that man’s knowledge of his horoscope can 
cause him agony and does not help him to ward off Fate. Others, on the 
other hand, consider it a source of strength for themselves®*? and are 
content with the lot assigned to them by the Creator. They will not 
therefore worry °° but lead a pleasant life in the knowledge that no “‘in- 
terruption’’ (gati‘) will befall them in the meantime. They will take 
courage from what [the Caliph] ‘Ali said to an aged man: ‘‘What oppor- 
tunities for displaying courage you have missed!’’ By which he meant to 
say that had that man known before that day that he would attain old 
age, he would not have cared about his future. 

I myself would say, however, that knowledge of the future serves as a 
comfort only so long as the allotted span is not drawing to a close, for 
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such knowledge will only increase the pain of death when the appointed 
hour approaches. Medicine is resorted to only to cure the body during 
one’s lifetime because one hates to live in misery. Nothing can be of any 
avail, however, when it comes to warding off the appointed time of 
death. 


[88] 


A sage once said: ‘‘People live in order to eat but I eat in order to 
live.’’®1 Now reflect over the subtlety of his meaning. 

A king once assembled his physicians and said to them: ‘‘Name a 
medicine which does not imply a disease.’’ All of them began to discuss 
medicines and their use in treatment, with the exception of one physician 
who was | the most learned of them and the oldest. He replied that the 
question they were discussing was not what the amir had asked them and 
went on to ask his permission to speak. The amir said to him: ‘‘Go ahead. 
For you, physicians, are a mine of wisdom and philosophy.’’ The 
physician said: ‘‘Amir, the medicine which implies no disease is 
describable as follows: When having a meal, you should not overeat but 
stop eating the moment you are full, and refrain from eating even two 
mouthfuls more. That is a medicine which requires no physician.’’®? 

It is said that a large bowl containing food was put before al-Rashid.°°? 
After eating, he said: ‘“This is both food and medicine. Anything over 
and above it is sickness.’ Thus every man has a habit to which he 
dedicates his time.®* 

The Prophet says: ‘‘Overeating (al-barada) is the cause of every 
disease, and dieting (al-himya) the basis of every medicine.’’®5 It has also 
been said: ‘‘If you eat in moderation you will enjoy your sleep.’’ Sages 
have said: ‘‘Extremes are the enemies of nature.”’ 

With regard to wine drinking, I believe that a person whose humour is 
improved by drinking much wine should not be asked to drink less, nor 
should one ask a person to whom drinking little is agreeable to drink 
more. A sensible person, however, perceives that for himself and knows 
what agrees ®© with his nature and so adds nothing further to it. 

Asked about wine, a sage denounced it but said: ‘‘If it is taken pro- 
perly, in the right company and at a suitable time, there is no harm in it. 
It brings joy to the heart, removes cares, gives courage and induces a 
man to perform acts of virtue. Excessive consumption of wine, however, 
is a great evil, and much good comes of reduction in the consumption 
thereof.”’ 

| The effect of excessive wine drinking on the body has been likened to 
the lupine which changes colour and loses its lustre if too much water is 
poured on it and if it stays in water for too long a time. 

The following verses have been composed on the subject of wine:®7 
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I asked the master Hippocrates (al-shaykh Buqrat), 
and Hippocrates is a wise man, 
Whose excellence is peerless, 
and likewise his medicine. 
I said: Wine is to my taste. 
he said: Too much of it will kill. 
I said: How much would you advise? 
he said—and his is the last word— 
I found out man’s natures 
to be essentially four. 
So four for four, 
one ratl for each nature. 


This is what people have said. There is no good, however, in anything 
unless it is permitted by Divine Law (shari“a). There is no harm in one 
knowing about something when one needs to know how it should be 
handled. One should choose the lesser evil®*® if one suffers from wine 
addiction and should take it in moderation. 

It has been said that drinking wine from golden goblets and smelling 
narcissi evoke pleasure, whereas drinking wine from tin goblets and 
smelling violets evoke sadness. It has also been said that it is the best 
temporary cure for melancholy but, if taken immoderately, it leads to 
greater melancholy. The reason is that wine is of no value unless it is 
fine, one year old and has a pleasing bouquet. It is hot and dry but it 
changes into cold when one, out of necessity, drinks water. Wine that has 
a moist humour is ‘‘livery’’ in colour, without much sparkle; it produces 
blood and drowsiness, and it is this wine which is suitable for winter 
time. For each season, one should take the kind of wine that agrees with 
its peculiar nature even though it might not suit one’s taste. 

Some people think that it is more useful and beneficial to drink wine 
one hour after lunch so that, in the meantime, one can sleep and drink | 
an adequate amount of water. Likewise, sexual intercourse is best after 
one’s bodily organs have been rested and refreshed by sleep following a 
meal. It can then be performed on the morning of the following day after 
the organs have been fully restored and stand in need of disposing of 
superfluities. One should not, however, force oneself in this matter but 
wait until one is naturally moved to intercourse, and especially is in the 
mood for it and able to gratify one’s desires. For the soul and the body 
are inter-related so that if one is taken ill, the other will become weak, 
and if the two are healthy, the sexual impulse will be strong and the 
health perfect. This state of mind or body will expedite coitus in the same 
way as a stomach digests a thing it desires. 
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Galen has said: ‘‘I hold more hope for a patient who has an appetite 
than for one who does not.’’®9 Have you not noticed that, when treating 
a patient and choosing between two medicines of equal usefulness, a 
skilled physician will opt for and prescribe the medicine which he knows 
to be more congenial to the patient when in his normal health? Have you 
not noticed that although quince syrup and oxymel syrup have the same 
effect, yet of the two quince syrup is the more palatable and acceptable to 
a patient? A physician will notice that a patient’s desire for quince syrup 
enhances the efficacy of the medicine and, thanks to such a desire in the 
patient, succeeds in curing him. 

[Physicians] believe that nothing can be more efficacious for a person 
who develops a thirst after drinking too much wine than drinking water 
because he desires it and it will quench heat and dispel vapours. 

One should consume light food even though it has to be taken several 
times a day, for it is easier to digest, easier on one’s stomach and less of a 
strain on organs. A sage once said: ‘‘I would rather be full of drink than 
of food, for if a surfeit of food clogs in the system, it will cause death, and 
even if it breaks up, it will cause illness.’’6©° | A philosopher once said: 
‘‘Unburden your souls of desires so that they might ascend to their 
greater world and bring you news of the wonders to be found there.”’ 

It has been said that wine alleviates care, but I maintain that in fact it 
only stirs it up. It all depends on the state of the person who is drinking: 
if he is happy at the time he is drinking, wine will evoke emotions which 
he is striving to forget, and if he is worried, it will remind him of his 
worries and worse besides and will open the door to paths of evil. A man 
feels worried when he anticipates some misfortune befalling him, and 
nothing can prevent him worrying over this nor will he have any in- 
clination to sleep because of his preoccupation. Grief is brought on by 
something which has happened in the past, and in such a case wine may 
perhaps afford some consolation against grief. Nothing, however, can 
generate sleep so much as distress occasioned by the memory of what is 
past®*! and gone or by glancing through a book only with a view to 
reading ®®? about past events. 

Certain people who are quite uninformed believe that eating supper 
shortly before going to bed produces sleep because one is full, but I 
maintain that it militates against it, for heat rises to the brain from 
vapours, and all heat dispels sleep just as cold in the brain is conducive to 
it. Have you not noticed that cold brains are prone to congestion arising 
from moist substances, and these generate forgetfulness? And have you 
not noticed that a person who is quick to learn by heart will very likely 
have heat®? and dryness in his brain? But you will seldom find such a 
person suffering from congestion and, if he should be so afflicted, his 
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condition will be of short duration since it is caused by the superfluities of 
the brain. Similarly a person with protruding eyes is subject to this con- 
dition and is seldom immune from diseases and sweating. A person with 
sunken eyes is considered [by physicians] to have better eyesight. Such 
eyes are among the attributes of beauty, for it has been said: ‘‘So-and-so 
has sunken eyes, smooth cheeks and beetling eyebrows.’’*** I am also of 
this opinion and believe that no one can be described as handsome if his 
limbs are coarse and his cheeks full. The Arabs have been in the practice 
of praising a large head and considering it as a sign | of nobility. They 
would also speak well of a seemingly stupid but intelligent (“agil) boy.6® 

It has been said that beauty lies in the tongue as long as it says the 
right thing. There is no virtue in rashness and garrulity. A poet describ- 
ed a man in an elegy he wrote in the following lines:5% 


The cemetery has closed over a partner 
of great forbearance and few shortcomings. 
Silent in assembly though not inarticulate, 
a man able to give the right judgment when he 
needs must speak. 


[89] 


On the subject of astrology which I have described, I protested one 
day to an astrologer that astrologers were completely in the wrong. He 
said: ‘‘If you resent the fact that we allege that the stars determine events 
(fa‘ila) or that the unknown can be known by anyone, the truth is that 
such a possibility does not exist and nobody claims that that is so. We 
simply say that they exercise an influence (musarrifa). Don’t you say of 
the sun that God has created it to shed light? Similarly I say that God has 
created auspicious and inauspicious stars for these specific purposes. 
Moreover, only those versed in astrology are aware of the nature of good 
fortune and its form, and only God knows best what part of it will be 
realised. No part of astrology is inconsistent with religious laws, since the 
whole planetary system (nasba) is created by one Planner, God who has 
no partner. So when and where there exists in the world a certain dynas- 
ty or faith, the stars will only point to them, since judgment about them 
stems from the One God. We begin by saying that an ascendant bearing 
on a people of one faith ®*’ or on the birth of a prophet will always con- 
form with the ascendant of the conjunction [of Venus and Jupiter] 
thereby ensuring that the predicted good fortune will be translated from 
potential to actuality. 

Furthermore, don’t the Jews say that they are Saturnians? There is no 
doubt about this. Don’t you see that they adopt Saturday as their holi- 
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day, which is Saturn’s day, and that all their character conforms | with 
what Saturn stands for, namely miserliness, dirt, wickedness, cunning 
and deceit? Then the Christians, after them, are unquestionably Sun 
people. Don’t you see that Sunday, which is a Sun day, has been ap- 
pointed as their holiday, that their character is in conformity with the 
sun, that they partake of its colours—whiteness, redness and blond- 
ness—and that celibacy is a characteristic of their worshippers because of 
the barrenness of the sun? Then, aren’t Muslims the people of Venus? 
Venus is indicative of faith, cleanliness, virtue, ablution, freedom from 
impurity and the lawfulness of marriage, concubinage, perfume and 
jewellery. We have also been enjoined to observe Friday, which is the 
day of Venus, as our holiday.*° 

Then turning to the signs of the Zodiac, we say that the seventh sign is 
the house of matrimony. People often marry in the month of Rajab 
which is the seventh month of the [Muslim] year which begins with 
Muharram. The eighth of the Zodiacal signs is the house of death and 
bequests, and the month of Sha‘ban is the eighth of the months in which 
men’s appointed terms are invalidated. The ninth of the signs is the 
house of religion and travel, and the holy month of Ramadan is the ninth 
month of the year and the month in which fasting and observance of the 
religious law are obligatory. The tenth sign, the house of kingship and 
power, is the tenth month which has been chosen as a holiday so that the 
splendour and glory of the faith may appear therein.’’®’° 

Almighty God has said: ‘‘By the heaven of the constellations.’’ 
(Qur’an, LXXXV, 1). And He has sworn ‘“‘by the planets, the stars 
which rise and set’’ (Qur’an, LX XXI, 15-16), namely the planets. They 
allege that Saturn is the star of penetrating brightness because, by its 
light, it tears open seven heavens, and that it is ninety-six times the size 
of the earth. In view of their great size, other planets have been described 
in relation to the earth, with the exception of the moon and Mercury 
which are smaller than the earth. | The sun is one hundred and eighty 
times the size of the earth. Each planet has a fixed period, in which it 
revolves in its orbit, and a position assigned to it by its Creator. The 
nether world is connected with the upper world, and, with God’s per- 
mission, undergoes its influence. 

Some [astrologers] have said: ‘‘Why should we be charged with heresy 
(zandaga)?®"! For we have not denied the existence of the Creator and 
have simply talked about created things, each of which has been 
described in so far as it is within the grasp of man’s knowledge to 
describe them. It is just the same as describing a man or trees or a 
mountain. A sage is said to have been seen with the Quran on his right 
hand side and an astrolabe on his left hand side. On being asked why he 
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had seen it necessary to combine the two, the sage replied: ‘“‘In the 
Quran, I read God’s words, while in the astrolabe I reflect on God’s 
creation. Indeed, astronomy ®”? (‘i/m al-hay°a) is [a form of] worship.”’ 

When [the astrologers] said all this, my reply was: ‘‘All that you say is 
very likely consistent with the view of orthodox Muslims (afl al-Sunna). 
You are, however, at variance with the Qur’an when you declare that 
something shall or shall not be. For God says: ‘Say: None knows the 
Unseen in the heavens and earth except God.’ (Qur’an, X XVII, 65).”’ 
They said: ‘‘We do not aver of anything that it will be but simply say 
that it is indicated. And we do not advance any argument without pro- 
viding a full explanation. Indeed, if we say of a birth that it is a felicitous 
one, can we explain that felicity in detail and all that it entails? Some of 
us abstain, keep away and say nothing. Our assertion is similar to that of 
one who, upon seeing heavy clouds,*”? observes that they herald heavy 
rain. Is such a person an atheist? Besides, ‘God does what He wills.’ 
(Qur-an, III, 40).”’ 

This is yet another example of what I have already stated at the 
beginning of this book, namely that he who is obsessed with one point of 
view will always impose his case.*’* God says: ‘‘But man is more than 
anything contentious.”’ (Quran, XVIII, 55). Right, however |, shines 
forth with a light that cannot be concealed. The Arabs say: ‘Truth is 
manifest but falsity is blurred.’’®”> Al-Ma’mun®’6 once said: ‘‘Since I 
came to know astrology, I have not had a day’s happiness; since I came 
to know medicine, I have derived no pleasure from food; and since I 
came to know the interpretations of dreams, I have enjoyed no sleep.’’ 


[90] 


[Astronomers] also allege that night®’? is the shadow of the earth and 
that only the sun radiates light. When the sun rises, it shines on the earth 
giving birth to day, and when the sun sinks beneath the earth, the 
shadow comes back giving birth to darkness of night. 

Some [astronomers] maintain that the sun moves and has no settled 
abode, for they say that it does not settle in one place since such a place 
would have to be greater than the place in which the sun is. Only the or- 
bit is greater than the sun, and the orbit revolves. 

On the question of eclipse they believe that one cannot discuss it unless 
one is well versed in astronomy and that, without such knowledge, it is 
not right®78 to talk about it. One [astronomer] proved his argument by 
an eclipse whose occurrence, end and eclipsed segment had been 
predicted. The sun itself is in no way affected; all that happens is that the 
body of the moon stands between the sun and the earth when the moon 
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intervenes. Likewise, the eclipse of the moon is caused by the earth in- 
tervening between the sun and the moon. 

They allege that the light of the stars and the moon is derived from the 
sun and that they are translucent bodies that are bathed in light 
emanating from the Great Illuminer [i.e. the sun]. Their light appears 
after the sun sets but becomes dimmed after the sun rises. This is what 
was meant by a poet when he eulogized a certain king:°”9 


Since you are a sun and other kings are stars, 
when that sun rises, none of them comes into view. 


[91] 


| Natural philosophers say that no being can exist without heat and 
moisture and that, when there is water and sun, living creatures are 
produced. One may see a living creature inside a massive solid boulder. 
Indeed, ‘‘God creates what He wills.’’ (Qur°an, III, 47). Almighty God 
says: ‘‘And We shall not be outstripped; that We may exchange the likes 
of you, and make you to grow again in a fashion you know not.” 
(Qur-an, LVI, 50-61). 

It is said that al-Hajjaj®®° appeared once in a dream in felicitous case, 
for all his notorious tyranny, and, when questioned, he replied: ‘‘My 
Lord had mercy on me because of a remark I made when, passing one 
day by a field under cultivation, I commented that, had it been God’s 
will, He could have made this crop grow in fire or in a waterless desert.”’ 
Almighty God says: ‘‘And He creates what you know not.’’ (Quran, 
XVI, 8). 

With all his learning man has still not got beyond a mere knowledge of 
nature—a poor remedy [for his ills] which does nothing more than rec- 
tify an indisposed humour. [Physicians] treat bodies with the knowledge 
encompassed by their minds and with the experience they gain in their 
life time and pass on to later generations. Each [physician] treats in ac- 
cordance with his own experience [and intelligence].°*! However, he who 
is not assisted in his knowledge by good fortune and skill in this respect is 
liable to make mistakes and undergo much difficulty .°*? They say that a 
purgative medicine is to the body like soap to a garment—soap cleans, 
but wears a garment out ®3—and it is, therefore, better to use it in the 
autumn when the body is gripped by melancholy. Similarly, recourse to 
bloodletting in spring has an easing effect and one will not go astray 4 
by letting blood in that season. Food-stuffs which are closest to man’s 
humour are pure bread, tender meat and one-year-old wine. | A man 
who confines himself to these, to the exclusion of all else, will continue to 
enjoy a healthy body and a strong physical constitution. 
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Someone once said to Galen, who lived in the time of Christ:®85 ‘‘God 
has sent a prophet who can cure men blind from birth as well as lepers.”’ 
Galen said: ‘‘I too can treat men blind from birth and lepers.’’ When it 
was said, ‘“But he can bring the dead back to life,’’ Galen did not believe 
it until he actually saw it with his very eyes. 


[92] 


Philosophers deny the claim that is made of the jinn namely that they 
have vision, and they disbelieve those who say that they can hear the jinn 
utter words and speak like human beings. They say that only something 
which has a tongue and a supporting apparatus is capable of speech, for, 
otherwise, how can a wind that merely blows give utterance? This is 
merely a hallucination occurring in the mind of a person who claims that 
he has actually seen what he imagines. But, because his mind is un- 
sound, he thinks that the imaginary being speaks and hears. In fact, 
there is no truth in this whatever. People like this talk irrationally. This 
is only a kind of clairvoyance in which a person thinks of a town or a 
person or a picture and, in so doing, appears to see these things even 
though his eyes are closed. Again, it is analogous to the case of a person 
who, when asleep, sees what comes to his mind, or the case of a person 
who looks into a mirror and sees what does not exist. 

This, surely, is a line of thought which is at variance with the Sunna. 
God says: ‘‘A stalwart of the Jinn said,’’ (Quran, XXVII, 39) and He 
says: ‘‘He sees you, he and his tribe, from where you see them not.” 
(Qur’an, VII, 27). This is proof that there can be articulation without a 
tongue and vision without eyes. They do not necessarily resemble 
human beings,®** but each, in its own way, sees, hears, and reasons. 
Otherwise, the jinn would not have had a religion or praised the Lord, 
nor would they have been guided to that for which they were prepared. 

| Birds which we consider to be irrational have been described by God 
in His knowledge in the verse: ‘‘And the birds spreading their wings. Of 
each He knows its prayer and its extolling.’’ (Quran, XXIV, 41). God 
also says: ‘‘And there is not a thing but proclaims His praise.’’ (Quran, 
XXVII, 44). God describes the stars, the trees and the beasts, which we 
look at as inanimate objects, as bowing down in worship.®®” How could it 
possibly be otherwise in the case of one of the thagalan [i.e. mankind and 
the jinn] who have been promised reward, warned of punishment and 
addressed in the way in which humans have been addressed.*** God 
says: ‘‘Company of jinn and man, did not Messengers come to you from 
among you, relating to you my signs?’’ (Qur°an, VI, 130). 

A person who does not believe that [the jinn] speak and reason does not 
believe in angels. His assertion will have to apply equally to everything 
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which is without a tongue and organs and so cannot speak with human 
organs. Angels are not described as having hands and tongues, yet they 
have been entrusted with the transmission of revelation to the prophets 
and have conveyed to them the Books and the Sunna. He who holds such 
views cannot be a believer in the Prophet’s mission (risa/a) and in revela- 
tion .©89 


[93] 


It is said that sexual intercourse is one of the best remedies for melan- 
choly because of the momentary pleasure it affords. So also is a session at 
the bath for it fills one with pleasure. A person who seeks delight 
throughout his life should enjoy himself whenever he can find an easy 
way of satisfying his desires. He who snatches his moment of pleasure is 
a winner, but he who delays it is a loser. For man is the child of the here 
and now. 

It is also said that sitting by water and aromatic plants comforts a lover 
and abates his sorrows. I maintain, however, that this will only make his 
memory more vivid. My argument is the fact that one’s soul is fond only 
of that which it finds beautiful, and so every beautiful thing it sees | 
makes it bring to mind the most splendid thing it had experienced. Any 
talk will only remind him of it, and the more one is reminded of it the 
greater one’s longing becomes. Consequently, this leads to sleeplessness 
and care. A condition can only be treated by its opposite. How then can 
one possibly be fond of some beautiful experience and be made to forget 
by some other beautiful experience? No, he will only be awakened and 
disturbed by it. Don’t you see that sorrow is dispelled by joy and that joy 
fades in the face of grief? 

A person in love ®° is not someone who suffers from loss of possessions 
or family and so seeks comfort in things that may dispel his grief. On the 
contrary, to him his love is a source of delight the sweetness of which is 
infused with ardour. It is a rule with all things sweet to the taste that they 
have a natural tendency towards heat. Similarly with fragrant sub- 
stances, °! the hotter they are the greater the odour they diffuse. 

If one compares the moments of happiness in one’s life with the happy 
moments of one’s carefree youth, one will find no moment better, more 
joyful, cheering, pleasing or delicious or purer and sweeter than the 
happy moments of that stage in one’s life, although such moments may 
well be remembered with some pangs of passion. For “‘honey is bound to 
be followed by stings of bees.’’6°? The sickness of a lover lies in what he 
does not like or choose rather than what is within himself. If he has his 
mind distracted by some great misfortune, it will cause him to forget his 
condition since his predicament will take precedence in his preoccupa- 
tions. 
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[94] 


Youthful passion causes a man agitation and worry such as that suf- 
fered by a person who is concerned about his possessions or worried by 
efforts to improve his lot. Indeed, not every anxiety is harmful, but it is 
painful when one has to suffer at the hands of one’s enemies or face 
hardship to earn a living, failure to strive for which leads to misery.®? | 
But not so a person who seeks to increase his gain, for such a man’s care 
is like that of some reckless character who has the option of hard work or 
rest. 

One’s soul yearns ever for more and, on attaining a position, aspires 
for one yet higher.®%* An intelligent man, therefore, will perceive that 
any toil or quest, other than that needed for securing the absolute 
necessities of life, is vain glory, impudence, greed and covetousness. 
Hence man would be taken to task for all but three things: food to allay 
his hunger, a garment to cover his private parts and a home to afford 
him shelter from the sun.*°5 Were a man to possess the whole world, he 
would not enjoy more of it than what his eye beholds, and in this respect 
he is on an equal footing with others who behold the same. But whereas 
these others would be free from responsibilities ,®°* he himself would have 
the encumbrances of reckoning his assets and bearing his burdens. It 
becomes an intelligent person, therefore, to renounce things which are 
destined to come to an end and peter out as long as, after they are gone, 
he has his safety without loss or gain. And how much more does it 
become him when he is certain of death that will be followed by reckon- 
ing and paradise or hell? Christ said: ‘“The world is a bridge ®’ (gantara) 
to be crossed not lived on.”’ 

However, there is no one who is willing to deny himself completely 
until he has attained part or whole of his ambitions. Natural self-denial 
pertains only in the sphere of what the soul dislikes, but the soul is in- 
evitably inclined to anything which can bring even the smallest degree of 
pleasure. On account of His knowledge of man, God says of him: 
‘‘Surely he is passionate in his love for good things.’’ (Quran, C, 8). It is 
as though when a goal is achieved, the soul turns away from it having 
reached the desired end it craved for. But when the goal lies beyond 
reach, the soul will yearn for it the more. 

I personally have undergone some experience of this kind, for human 
nature is the same and hardly varies at all except in the slightest respects. 
Hence, as an inducement®® to justice and fairness, man has been 
ordered to wish for his fellows | what he would wish for himself.°9 

I now find myself less desirous of great wealth, once having had it and 
lost it, than before I acquired it despite the fact that my position then 
surpassed my present condition. It is the same as regards all that I 
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previously attained, whether it be absolute authority or the acquisition of 
treasures or refinement in food, clothing, mounts or mansions and 
similar luxuries to which I was accustomed in my youth. So much so that 
there is nothing one could wish for or contemplate which I did not have 
in full measure and even more. When I had these things, they were not 
suddenly taken away nor did they disappear within a short period of time 
and so cause protracted sorrow and be accounted part of my dreams. On 
the contrary, they lasted some twenty years and almost the same number 
of years before my reign” since I grew up in their lap.””! 

Having lost all this, I find myself more eager for children than 
anything else of all I have described, for that was something I did not 
have before. I said to myself: ‘‘I have already achieved the aim men seek 
in this world and have enjoyed widespread fame and, sooner or later, 
either during my lifetime or upon my death, that aim will inevitably 
vanish for ever. Let me then look at these twenty years as though they 
were a full one hundred, and ‘‘as if it has not flourished yesterday.’’ 
(Qur-an, X, 24). It becomes me now to concern myself with what I seek, 
and it is for God to decree what He wills. 

On being asked if he had sown, a ploughman replied: ‘‘I have 
ploughed but God is the Sower.’’ It has also been said that farmers are 
the only people left who put their trust in God, for they bury their food in 
the ground and pray for God’s favour and blessing. 


[95] 


| My fate has been an inspiration for the fulfilment of destiny, for the 
children I have were not born late or untimely. 

Philosophers say that revelation consists of three parts: speech, in- 
spiration and dreams. As God says: ‘‘And thy Lord revealed unto the 
bees.’’ (Qur’an, XVI, 68). In the verse ‘‘So We revealed to Moses’ 
mother: ‘Suckle him’ ’’, (Quran, XXVIII, 7) the revelation has been 
interpreted as that of inspiration. In some of his oaths, the Prophet used 
to say: “‘No, by the Turner of hearts!’’’°? For hearts are in the hands of 
the Merciful Who turns them as He pleases so that His judgments 
regarding them might be carried out and that they might be subject to 
the fate He ordains. 

My only remaining hopes are for money lawfully earned as a means of 
subsistence, so that I might be spared the need to beg, and some good 
deed for the hereafter to deliver me from punishment and to earn me a 
just reward. 

The philosopher Socrates hated sexual intercourse throughout his 
life,’”°° for he believed it would age the body and shorten one’s life. It has 
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been said that a person who has sexual intercourse borrows from his own 
life and that it is therefore up to him to indulge in it to a greater or lesser 
extent. Hence al-Jahiz’s statement in the Kitab al-hayawan that a 
eunuch’s long life is probably due to the fact that he does not have sexual 
intercourse.’°* I maintain, however, that the moment a man ceases to be 
human by removal of [vital substance],” this condition is more ex- 
hausting and saps more of his energy and is more destructive to his 
vascular system than if he were to have sexual intercourse ten times a 
day throughout his life because, in sexual intercourse, a person disposes 
of | superfluous substances whereas, in the case of a eunuch, the vital 
substance is removed, the veins are drained, the flesh softens, the nerves 
weaken and the skin grows flabby. 

Having grown old and realising that old age is followed only by death, 
Socrates had sexual intercourse only once towards the end of his life and 
justified his action by affirming his implementation of the wise decision 
of the Creator. ‘“The wisdom of procreation,’’ he said, ‘‘has been 
decreed only through this act, and should I die, having renounced it 
altogether, it would be as though I were resentful of, and opposed to, 
what God has decreed and might then merit His punishment.’ Then, as 
he was dying, Socrates said: ‘‘I think that my only shortcoming was the 
sexual intercourse I had at that moment.”’ 

It was a blessing bestowed on me by God that my first-born child was a 
daughter. Through her all the members of my tribe still invoke blessing 
and dislike having males as their first-born. I saw that my father Sayf al- 
Dawla did not have the good fortune of enjoying this blessing.’ 
However, this should not be taken as a general rule and I only mention it 
as indicative of good omen since our Prophet has said: ‘‘Look for the 
good omen not the ill.’’’°’ I regarded it, therefore, as a good omen, 
especially as accepting good omens was a common practice among my 
people who had in the past been accustomed to [regard the birth of a girl 
as auguring well for the future]. Had it been otherwise, I would not have 
mentioned it if it was forbidden. 

God later blessed me with two sons, but I did not regard their birth as 
an occasion for rejoicing lest the worry for their future might coincide 
with my present misfortune. This blessing has been granted to me out of 
the Munificent’s kindness and beneficence to me. To enumerate God’s 
blessings is a way of expressing one’s gratitude for them, and it is one’s 
foremost duty to declare this as an expression of gratitude and piety and 
not out of vainglory and conceit. The Prophet says: “‘I am the master of 
the offspring of Adam, and do not boast in so saying; I am the most elo- 
quent of the Arabs, and do not boast in so saying.’’7° 
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| Then I devoted all my attention to the writing of this book—a book 
which assuredly does all that a son would do to preserve the good 
reputation of his father in the world—in order to make my position clear 
in the face of the confusion that reigns in the minds of the uninformed as 
a result of malicious reports which, the envious allege, led to my 
downfall. Nevertheless, I shall not lose the blessing which such reports 
entail, for, since I am completely innocent of the charges, I hope to reap 
the reward and blessings they can confer.”°? I have in fact written this 
book for the benefit of people endowed with virtue and a sense of fairness 
who have been confused by the whole business, and who love me for no 
ulterior motives and wish me well. Malicious slanderers, however, will 
only grow the more tyrannical’!° and obstinate. 

Turning to fair-minded and understanding men I say: ‘‘It is you to 
whom God and His Messenger direct their words. I therefore depend on 
you and address my words to you. I have taken this trouble for your 
sake. May the fact that you strayed from the manifest road [in the past] 
not blind you to knowledge, and may no hatred you feel for any past 
wrong lead you to heed the charges of the malicious. May God join us as 
brothers in paradise and may He cause us to help one another in doing 
what is right and proper.’’ 

And to him who raises the voice of complaint out of ignorance or 
malice I say: ‘‘Damn your ignorance and drop dead in your wrath. Fate 
does not run according to your wish, nor are you the one to whom my 
work is directed. I shall, however, adhere to Almighty God’s instruction 
to His Prophet in the verse: ‘Keep to forgiveness, bid to what is 
honourable and turn away from | the ignorant’ (Quran, VII, 199). Do 
you, my detractor, resent the fact that noble ancestors bequeathed me 
kingship one day of which is better than your entire life? For the learned 
have said that, although his life be short, a person who acts nobly 
towards his friends and himself can be said to have lived a long life. 
Moreover, here is a man who has enjoyed a position commanding obe- 
dience which, thanks be to God, was never previously described as op- 
pressive or tyrannical, nor has he ever shed any blood or usurped any 
property.”!! My reign lasted some twenty years which were better than 
many more years, for ‘the Night of Power is better than a thousand 
months’ (Quran, XCVII, 3). The completion of spans of history has 
been a rule from time immemorial, and is in no way exceptional in my 
own case. An end is inevitable. “Then praise be to God’ (Qur’an, XLV, 
36) that, in losing my kingdom, I have lost neither my mind nor my 
religion, nor has it been concluded with the end of my life. Indeed, a day 
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in the life of man in which he remembers God’?? is better than the com- 
pletion of his life’s work. And death which takes place in the course of a 
period of trial and reminiscence is better than sudden death in the course 
of strife.’’ 


[97] 


‘‘Furthermore, you [i.e. my detractor] have ignored all the good that I 
have done, every wise policy I have ever adopted and every service I ever 
rendered to the realm. You have looked for trivialities and hunted out 
doings which entailed no disgrace for the sovereign and no harm for the 
kingdom, such as some moment of leisure snatched after the perfor- 
mance of duty the sole purpose of which was to reinvigorate myself, and 
other such activities to which I had recourse for the purpose of diversion. 
For physicians say that the renunciation of pleasure causes indigestion 
and leads to disgusting skin diseases. It has also been said that, if unable 
to renounce pleasure, a person should enjoy himself and that the decision 
should be left to the individual.’ 

You have, however, condemned such actions by your words and, in- 
stead of taking them lightly, you have made heavy weather of them. You 
have behaved like some | carping neighbour who keeps his peace about 
good deeds that he sees performed but broadcasts news of every fault. In 
your slanders and pronouncements, you have gone too far. You know 
full well, however, that I never threw off all restraints nor did I resort to 
leisure entailing neglect of my duties, as other kings have done before 
me. I have abstained from bloodshed, from the confiscation of other 
men’s possessions, and from all unlawful acts.’"* 

So all you can say now is that the prince of Granada coveted money 
and was fond of good-looking boys and of their company as boon com- 
panions. [But in saying this] you have not given the matter careful con- 
sideration or due deliberation. For don’t you know, ignoramus that you 
are, that money is of no value to a king unless it comes in vast amounts? 
And does a king not merit such? And how can he not be anxious to 
safeguard his majesty and prepare to confront his enemies? Would you 
have forgotten had you known that he deprived someone of his right or 
given money for unnecessary purposes? Can you say that a fortress was 
ever lost or that an army was ever neglected so that misfortune followed 
from such parsimony or neglect? Or has any Muslim ever complained 
that his sovereign laid unlawful hands on money? You cannot twist the 
story, since most people know the truth. Go on, tell us in detail of any 
poet who ever left your ruler’s court with a generous gift, or any 
panegyrist who ever left with a splendid robe of honour? This is a thing 
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for which I need offer’7!5 no apology, for such a practice on my part 
would have signalled my doom. 

As for taking boys as boon companions, they were not employed for 
wine-bibbing and caresses as this would have entailed the use of some 
wine from which God has turned me away.7!° It was not, however, a 
question of some decision-making council for which older people should 
have been chosen, nor a deliberative assembly in which men of learning 
had to be consulted, nor was it a battlefield to which brave horsemen had 
to be summoned. There is a time and place for everything, and a man 
would indeed be deemed an ignoramus if he did not have the right per- 
son for the right occasion. However that may be, I never sought their 
advice on any serious matter, nor did I entrust them with any authority 
or charge them with any task beyond their scope. 

p. 203 | The people employed in the service of the dynasty were well known 
for their great skill and experience.’'? A domestic servant cannot be a 
man’s boon companion, for how can he give orders one day to a person 
who, only the day before, has seen his weaknesses—for drunkenness is 
indeed a weakness? Or how can he order a person to serve in the army 
and insist on his participating in a campaign if that person has shared his 
wine cups or indulged in jokes and drunken revelries with him? Should 
he then ask such a person to serve him, he would find him playing the 
fool and too diverted to serve his cause. 

Besides, great dynasties have always employed boys and _ ar- 
tisans—young and old, slaves and free men. They adorn a ruler’s court 
and are there to assist him. A young person can handle tasks which do 
not become an older person. Each has his own position and rank. And is 
not kingship or wealth intended for enjoyment and adornment? And is it 
not its purpose to choose handsome servants for whom splendid attire 
and swift mounts are becoming? ‘Your brother is the man who helps 
you,’”® for with your money you can employ whomsoever you wish 
whether he be free or slave...’’7!9 
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Cf. Jahiz, Bayan, III, 381. 

Cf. Jahiz, Rasail, II, 29; ‘Askari, Jamhara, 115; Nihaya, VIII, 186. In all of which 
the saying has wu%za instead of the author’s itta‘aza. 

Tradition. Cf. Concordance, II, 519. In Mayma‘, II, 227, however, the saying is at- 
tributed by some to the Prophet, and by others to Luqman. 

The reference here is to the Zirid dynasty of Granada to which the author belonged. 
Cf. Jahiz, Rasa, I, 313. 

The Umayyad caliph of Damascus ‘Umar (II) b. ‘Abd al-SAziz (r.99/717-101/720). 
Cf. El, Ill, 944f. 

The saying is attributed to Iyas b. Mu‘awiya in Jahiz, Bayan, I, 114 and in ‘Uyin 
al-akhbar, 1, 225, 280. 

This saying is attributed to the second orthodox Caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
(d.23/644). Cf. Jahiz, Bayan, II, 328; Nihaya, III, 5. 

Al-Muzaffar, the honorific title (laqab) of “Abd Allah’s grandfather, Badis b. 

Habis, was later adopted by ‘Abd Allah himself on succeeding to the throne of 
Granada. 
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Proficiency in writing Arabic and in reciting the Quran were the essentials of basic 
Muslim education in the Middle Ages. (Cf. Mugaddima, 538). Having seen his 
grandson obtain adequate formal education, Badis sought to give ‘Abd Allah prac- 
tical training in the art of government. 

The author’s elder brother was al-Mu‘izz Tamim, and their paternal uncle was 
Maksan, both of whom, ‘Abd Allah admits here, had a better claim to the succes- 
sion and were stronger than he, but, the author adds, Badis’ choice fell on him 
rather than on Tamim, and the succession was arranged accordingly. 

‘Abd Allah’s father, Sayf al-Dawla Buluggin, died in 456/1064 (Margaba, 92; Ihata, 
I, 434) or in the following year (Bayan, III, 261). 

It is surprising that the author should say that his grandfather had no son other 
than Sayf al-Dawla having just mentioned his paternal uncle as a serious rival to 
him, unless he means that his father was Badis’ only son who was worthy of suc- 
ceeding to the throne. ‘Abd Allah has much to say later about his paternal uncle, 
Maksan, who died at the battle of al-Zallaga (Sagrajas) in 479/1086. (Tibyan, 40). 
Cf. Bayan, III, 111. 

This is a well-known and often-quoted saying, but, unlike other literary sources, 
and perhaps reflecting his distrust of the masses, ‘Abd Allah substitutes ‘‘common 
people”’ or ‘‘populace’’ (Samma) for ‘‘people’’ (nds) in the saying which is attributed 
to Aktham b. Sayfi. (Majma‘, I, 264; Proverbia, I, 547; Jahiz, Bayan, I, 130). Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, however, attributes the saying to Aristotle. 

Allusion to Qur?an, VI, 165 and XLIII, 32: ‘‘and has raised some of them above 
others in rank.”’ _ 

Muhammad b. Abi ‘Amir al-Mansir belonged to an Arab family which had settled 
in Algeciras at the time of the Muslim conquest. Until his death in 392/1002, al- 
Mansur held supreme power in al-Andalus despite the fact that, as ‘Abd Allah says, 
he was neither a member of the Umayyad house nor had an aristocratic background 
nor started his career as an incumbent of a high office. (Bayan, II, 374f., 382f.; 
Hulla, 1, 268; El’, II, 254). 

In order to win popularity among the masses, al-Mansur launched a campaign 
against philosophers, astronomers and people suspected of making any remarks 
reflecting on the Muslim faith. It was specifically for this purpose, according to 
Sa‘id b. Ahmad (d.462/1071), that al-Mansur ordered the burning and destruction 
of all philosophical and astronomical books in the famous library of al-Hakam II. 

Other measures which al-Mansur took with the same object in view included the 
elimination of the power of the Slavs (Sagaliba) in the Umayyad court and his deci- 
sion in 388/998 to abolish compulsory military service. (Tabagat 66/tr.125f.; Bayan, 
II, 374f., 382f., 437; ASmal, 59, 68; HME, 459, 490f.; HEM, II, 199f., 217f.; Er, 
III, 255). 

Although condemned by the fugaha?, astrology was widely practised in al-Andalus. 
The author refers more than once in the 7ibyan to predictions made by astrologers 
regarding himself and other Tafa princes. Astrologers’ predictions about al- 
Mansur’s good fortune were confirmed by the continuous victories he had achiev- 
ed. (Ibn Hazm, Rasa>i/, 68, 70; Dhakhira, IV/1, 59; Hulla, 1, 270; Nafh, 1, 384; EI, 
I. 497). 

When he succeeded his father al-Hakam II (366/976), Hisham was a mere 10 years 
old boy of frail constitution and little ability. Al-Manstr kept Hisham as caliph in 
name without any real power. He even let it be known that, in order to devote 
himself exclusively to worship, Hisham delegated to him all powers for running the 
affairs of the state. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 54; Rawd, 82/tr.102; A‘mal, 58, HME, 515; 
HEM, Il, 231). 

On succeeding his father to the caliphate, Hisham promoted al-Mansur to the rank 
of wazir. A year later, al-Mushafi was discredited and dismissed from his post as ha- 
jib and al-Mansir was appointed hajib instead. (Bayan, II, 398; A‘mal, 60). 

In Muslim Spain, the 4aj2b was equivalent to the wazir in the East or the Mayor of 
the Palace in the Frankish Kingdom. The Aajib acted as chief minister of the caliph 
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in Cordova, and so much prestige did al-Mansur bring to the post that subsequent- 
ly all the 7a*ifa princes adopted the title in order to consolidate their positions by 
posing as representatives of the caliph and to be acting on his behalf. (Mugaddima, 
240, EF’, Ill, 46; HME, 474, 488; HEM, II, 209, 216). 

This is a reference to the fact that, within six years of the death of the caliph al- 
Hakam II (366/972), al-Mansur ruthlessly eliminated the leading Slav functionaries 
at the court, the hajib Ja‘far al-Mushafi, the distinguished general Ghalib, and 
Ja‘far b. ‘Ali b. Hamdin, better known as Ibn al-Andalusi. (Bayan, II, 386ff., 
393ff., 399, 417, 427; ASmal, 60f., 77; Nafh, 1, 373; HME, 486f., 496ff.; HEM, II, 
209f., 216, 228, 231). 

Upon the death of al-Mansur (27 Ramadan, 392/8 August, 1002), the caliph 
Hisham II appointed al-Mansur’s eldest son, al-Muzaffar ‘Abd al-Malik, to suc- 
ceed his father as Aajib. “Abd al-Malik pursued his father’s policy of strengthening 
the standing army and of leading annual expeditions against Castile and Galicia. 
(Bayan, Il, 438; Hulla, I, 269f.; HME, 434; HEM, II, 273ff.). 

On learning of the death of al-Hakam II, the Christian rulers of northern Spain 
began to encroach upon and harass the border areas. Al-Mansur therefore began 
his series of summer and winter punitive campaigns (sawdaif and shawati) against 
them. He is credited with fifty-six such campaigns, from all of which he returned 
victorious, hence the lagab of al-Mansur which he later assumed in preference to that 
of hajib. (Dhakhira, I1V/1, 44; A‘mal, 60, 66ff., 81; HME, 524, 530, 533; HEM, II, 
222ff.; El’, III, 255f.; JQ, XIV (1970), 126-42). 


CHAPTER TWO 


In order to break up Arab tribal loyalties and rivalries in the army, al-Mansur 
reorganised it in such a way as to have regiments made up of men from various 
tribes under each commander, thereby putting an end to tribal loyalties and 
‘asabiyya in al-Andalus (cf. Nafh, I, 274). Moreover, in order to consolidate his ab- 
solute power and to be able to carry out his frequent incursions against the Chris- 
tians of northern Spain, al-Mansur resorted to the creation of a strong standing 
army composed mainly of Zanata Berbers from Morocco and of some Christian 
mercenaries from northern Spain whose loyalties were to him personally as their 
employer and benefactor and on whom he could depend for upholding his power. 
(Mugqtabas, VII, 193; Bayan, II, 408f.; Nafh, 1, 373f.; HME, 494ff.; Ef, III, 255). 
Properly speaking, the policy of recruiting North Africans was instituted by the 
caliph al-Hakam II. His first move in this direction came with the defection 
(360/971) to the Spanish Umayyads of the sons of ‘Ali b. Hamdin, Ja‘far (see EP’ 
s.v. Dja‘far b. SAli al-Andalus) and Yahya, who had hitherto been prominent 
supporters of the Ifriqiyan Fatimids. At the same time he welcomed the recom- 
mendation to recruit troops from the Bani Birzal (see Ef s.v.), a Berber tribe of the 
Zanata group, who had contributed substantially to the defeat of Ziri. This policy of 
Berber recruitment was continued by al-Mansur. (Cf. Mugtabas, VII, 192f., 
Mafakhir, 44, HEM, III, 74, 80ff.). 

‘Udwa, after the dialect of Quraysh, “idwa, after the dialect of Qays, or Sadwa, as in 
Moroccan dialect, means: shore, bank of a river, or side of a valley (cf. Lisan, XIX, 
267; Supplément, 11, 105). The word appears as ‘udwa in the Quran, VIII, 42: 
‘‘When you were on the nearer bank and they were on the farther bank.’’ To An- 
dalusians, among whom the “dwa form of pronunciation seems to have been com- 
mon, “idwa, al-‘Idwa, or barr al-“idwa meant North Africa excluding Ifriqiya (i.e. the 
Maghrib but not Tunisia and eastern Algeria)—cf. Nafh, II, 86. In North Africa, 
on the other hand, ‘udwa meant al-Andalus. 

The Andalusians witnessed the military qualities of the Berbers during the pro- 
tracted war against al-Hasan b. Ganniin (360-3/971-4) and in the decisive en- 
counter between al-Mansir, in whose army the Berbers formed the right wing, and 
Ghalib b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (HEM, II, 190ff.; A‘mal, 63). After the abolition of the 
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Caliphate in Cordova and during the period of turmoil which followed, Ibn Hayyan 
says of the Berbers that ‘‘enemies can be fought only with their help and land can be 
tilled only when they are nearby (i.e. to provide protection).’’ (Ibn Hayyan apud 
Dhakhira, Hist. Abbad., I, 224). 
Contrary to what ‘Abd Allah says, Zawi b. Ziri and the Sanhaja were permitted to 
come to al-Andalus by ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar and not by his father al-Mansur 
who, in fact, was very reluctant to let Zawi in, because Zawi had been notorious for 
his shrewdness and troublesomeness. ‘Abd al-Malik, however, disregarded his 
father’s misgivings and invited Zawi, thereby hoping to gain prestige by employing 
well-known people like him. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 61; Mafakhir, 26; Bayan, III, 263, 
A‘mal, 227). In his decision, ‘Abd al-Malik was also probably influenced by the fact 
that the Fatimids, of whom the Zirids were then staunch supporters, had transfer- 
red their seat of government from Ifriqiya to Egypt, by the split in the ranks of the 
Zirids and, above all, by his wish to counterbalance the Zanata Berbers in al- 
Andalus by their traditional enemies the Sanhaja. It is noteworthy that the author 
says nothing here about the wars between the Zanata and the Sanhaja in North 
Africa, nor does he refer to the internal feuds among the Zirids themselves, which 
directly led to Zawi’s decision to leave North Africa after his brother Maksan, 
Habis’ father, had died in battle against Badis b. al-Mansur. (Bayan, III, 263; 
A‘mal, 227). In al-Andalus Zawi had the reputation of being shrewd, cunning, am- 
bitious and of being a great warrior. (Dhakhira, I/1, 397, 401; IV/1, 61f.; Bayan, III, 
263; A‘Smal, 228). It was Zawi who played a decisive role in proclaiming Sulayman 
al-Musta‘in Caliph in 399/1009 and pledged the support of the Sanhaja for him, 
saying: ‘‘I guarantee the adherence of the Sanhaja.’’ (Zhafa, I, 515). 

Ibn Hayyan describes Habis b. Maksan as brave, shrewd, a good horseman and 
of perfect manliness. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 404). 
Al-Mansir’s military reform resulted in the creation of a large standing army, and, 
as from 388/998, he exempted the Andalusians from compulsory military service, 
as he had adequate troops of his own, and called on the Andalusians to join his 
campaigns on a voluntary basis—a policy which brought prosperity to the people of 
al-Andalus. (A ‘mal, 68; cf. HEM, Ill, 81f.; HME, 492ff. and see above, n. 47). 

It is doubtful, however, if exemption from military service was in the best interest 
of the Andalusians in the long run, for, by virtue of their dependence on non- 
Andalusian elements for their defence, they were not in a position to play a decisive 
role in the civil war which followed the fall of the ‘Amirids. 
This view is shared by the Eastern traveller Ibn Hawgqal who, after a visit to al- 
Andalus in 337/948-9, remarked that the Andalusians were devoid of bravery, 
horsemanship and steadfastness in battle (Sura, 108f.). One must bear in mind, 
however, that Ibn Hawgqal was pro-Shi‘ite and was probably seeking to encourage 
the Shi‘ite caliph in Ifriqiya to attack al-Andalus and wrest it from the hands of the 
Umayyads. 
‘Abd Allah’s account about al-Mansir’s reorganisation of the army and the ex- 
emption of Andalusians from compulsory military service provided they made an- 
nual contributions for the upkeep of the new army is very interesting and, as far as 
the financial aspect is concerned, unique. Moreover, by paying tribute to al- 
Mansur’s military reforms, and saying that the rulers of al-Andalus followed al- 
Mansur’s example, ‘Abd Allah is probably seeking to defend himself and other 
members of his dynasty against charges levelled by the fugaha? and others of impos- 
ing taxes on their subjects other than those prescribed under the Sunna. (Tibyan, 
120; Radd, 173, 175f.; “Ibar, VI, 187; Istigsa?, II, 52). 
As ‘Abd Allah has stated, al-Andalus, especially under the Umayyads, abounded in 
gadis and jurists who were held in great esteem and enjoyed a great influence. (Cf. 
A‘mal, 145f.; Nafh, 1, 203; Monés, RIEIM, II (1954), 71f.; HEM, III, 136ff.). Ibn 
Hayyan relates how ‘Abd al-Malik, son of al-Mansur, used to accede to all the 
wishes of Zawi and his kinsmen except in matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Shari“a. He even had a nephew of Zawi executed on being convicted of killing one of 
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his freedmen. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 62). Here, again, ‘Abd Allah is seeking to defend the 
Tafa princes by stressing that they always respected the fugaha? and never in- 
terfered in the application of the religious law. 

As Hisham II had no real power, Andalusian historians usually speak of the 
‘Amirid dynasty which began with al-Mansur and ended with his second son ‘Abd 
al-Rahman who was killed shortly after the rising of the Umayyad Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Jabbar (4 Rajab 399/March 4, 1009). (Bayan, III, 73; Amal, 59, 98). The 
caliph in Cordova was the imam or religious leader of the Andalusian people. But as 
there were still caliphs in al-Andalus, Umayyad and non-Umayyad, up to the mid- 
dle of the 5th/11th century, i.e., some fifty years after the end of the ‘Amirid 
regime, ‘Abd Allah’s statement is not entirely accurate. He is merely seeking to 
justify the fragmentation of al-Andalus by attributing its origins to the disap- 
pearance of the caliphate in Cordova. But the truth is that, after the fall of the 
‘Amirids, the Berbers, for instance, including Zawi and the Sanhaja, began by 
swearing allegiance to the Umayyad Sulayman al-Musta‘in, though later, for their 
own convenience, they transferred their allegiance to the Hammidids whom they 
recognised as their caliphs until the disappearance of the latter in 448/1057. (Bakri, 
Description, 134/tr.248; Bayan, II, 152; Margaba, 91; Ihata, 1, 435). 

In spite of ‘Abd Allah’s assertion that the Sanhaja chieftains contemplated return- 
ing to North Africa after they had seen al-Andalus being divided between rival 
princes, the Sanhaja in fact played a decisive role in the course of events after the 
fall of the ‘Amirids. It was thanks to Zawi and his fellow Berber chieftains that 
Sulayman b. al-Hakam was proclaimed caliph (Rabi‘ I, 400/November, 1008) and 
succeeded in re-taking Cordova (27 Shawwal, 403/May 11, 1013) when, according 
to various Andalusian chroniclers, Sulayman divided some parts of al-Andalus 
between six Berber tribes, Elvira falling to the Sanhaja. (Bayan, HI, 113; A‘mal, 
119, 228). Ibn Khaldin and al-Maqqari go so far as to assert that, after entering 
Cordova, the Berbers pounced upon (tawaththaba) the provinces and ruled the great 
cities in the land (‘Jbar, IV, 151; Nafh, I, 405). Even had he wished, Sulayman 
could not do other than he did because he was completely under Berber control, and 
so much so that he was often referred to as the zmam of the Berbers. (Bayan, 11, 83, 
A‘mal, 228). If Zawi had in fact intended to leave al-Andalus, we may ask why he 
stayed for eight years and took such an active part in events (Ibn Hayyan describes 
him as ‘‘the kindler of the civil war after the ‘Amirid dynasty’) and secured for his 
people the rich province of Elvira where he, at least initially, was apparently 
determined to stay. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 99). 

_Zawi and his kinsmen had received every honour from ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi 
‘Amir who conferred on Zawi the title wazir (Dhakhira, 1V/1, 62) or, according to 
Ibn al-Khatib, that of Aajib (Ihata, I, 513). Only for a short period under al-Mahdi 
b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar were the Berbers maltreated because he considered them as the 
principal supporters of the ‘Amirids. With the triumph of Sulayman al-Musta‘in, 
however, the Sanhaja and other Berbers became more powerful than ever and, 
contrary to what ‘Abd Allah claims, forfeited none of their former privileges. 
Elvira appears in Andalusian writings usually as Ibira; al-‘Udhri renders it as 
Libira (Tarsi‘, 92f.) and one or two Eastern geographers refer to it as Libira or 
Yilbira (Tagasim, 236; MuSam, 1, 338f.). It was an important ecclesiastical and 
administrative centre under the Visigoths when it was called [liberris or Eliberris 
from which its Arabic name Ilbira was derived. The name is pre-Roman and of 
Basque origin. 

The plain of Elvira is referred to by Andalusian authors as: basit, fahs, sahl, and 
mar. In Arabic literature, the plain of Elvira was a byword for fertility of soil and 
abundance of rivers and crops. It was in Elvira, shortly after the Muslim conquest 
of Spain, that the Syrian contingent (jund) from Damascus was settled partly 
because it resembled the Ghita of Damascus and consequently the province of 
Elvira was often referred to as Damascus. (Tarsi*, 92ff.; Qalaid, 226f.; Rawd, 
29/tr.37; Ihata, I, 103; Nafh, I, 142; Description, 27ff.; Recherches, 1, 328f.; HEM, I, 
342ff.; Geografia, 556, n. 1; EJ, Wl, 1110). 
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The Eastern traveller Ibn Hawgqal, who visited Sicily towards the middle of the 
4th/10th century, makes a similar remark about the people of Palermo who, out of 
conceit and sheer selfishness, would build ten mosques, all within the flight of a 
single arrow. Ibn Hawgqal saw two mosques forty paces apart built by a man and his 
son, with a third mosque in between. (Sura, 120f.). 

As already indicated in n. 57, all other sources disagree with the author on this 
point and state that, on recovering Cordova with Berber help in 403/1013, the 
Umayyad caliph Sulayman divided the southern part of al-Andalus between the 
main Berber groups. (Cf. Bayan, III, 113; A‘mal, 119). Zawi b. Ziri received the 
lion’s share, the province of Elvira. The people of Elvira, therefore, had no say in 
the matter. They neither invited Zawi, as ‘Abd Allah claims, nor were they con- 
sulted as to who their governor should be. In fact, the Elvirans had suffered so 
much at the hands of the Berbers, after the expulsion of the latter from Cordova 
(400/1010), that it was most unlikely that they would opt for them, let alone invite 
them, to settle in their province. (Bayan, III, 96-113; Mafakhir, 43f.; A‘mal, 117ff.; 
bar, IV, 160; Nafh, I, 404f.; HEM, II, 322f.). 

It is more likely, however, that, prior to Sulayman’s re-entry into Cordova, Zawi 
had already established himself in Elvira, and Sulayman could do nothing, in the 
circumstances, but accept an accomplished fact. (Cf. ‘‘Zirides,’’ in And, XXIX 
(1964), 51). : 

The period of turmoil and civil strife which followed the fall of the ‘Amirids was 
marked by the intense hatred which the Andalusians showed towards the Berbers 
who had recently arrived in al-Andalus. The Andalusians held these Berbers 
responsible for the collapse of the Umayyad caliphate in Cordova and for the ensu- 
ing civil war, and, therefore, strove to expel them from the land. This “‘natural an- 
tipathy’’ (al-nufra al-tabi‘iyya) between the Andalusians and the Berbers led the two 
main Berber groups to close their ranks since they were greatly outnumbered by the 
Andalusians. In the encounter with the Andalusians under the Umayyad al- 
Murtada (409/1018), Zawi’s army consisted of men from both Berber groups who, 
in the face of their common peril, rallied together despite their traditional enmity. 
(Dhakhira, 1/1, 400; Bayan, III, 272; ASmal, 228, 230). 

In the division of the provinces between his Berber supporters, Sulayman al- 
Musta‘in is supposed to have assigned Elvira to the Sanhaja, and Jaén to Banu 
Ifran and Bani Birzal. (Bayan, III, 113; A‘mal, 113; HEM, 322f.). The 5th/11th 
century Almerian geographer al-‘Udhri simply says that, following the fitna, the 
province of Elvira was divided between the Berbers and the Almerians. (Tarsi‘, 93). 
Ibn al-Khatib also reports that Zawi b. Ziri obtained the province of Elvira and 
Jaén. (A‘mal, 228). Ibn ‘Idhari too states that Banu Birzal settled in Carmona, Ecija 
and Almodovar and that Banu Ifran settled further south in the mountainous 
district around Ronda. (Bayan, III, 268, 270). ‘Abd Allah’s account would seem to 
indicate that Jaén was incorporated by Zawi sometime after the Zirids had settled in 
Elvira. One is thus led to conclude that either the other Zanata groups were not 
allocated Jaén or that they had to cede it to Zawi. But since we are not aware of any 
hostilities having broken out between the two Berber groups, one must assume that 
they must have amicably agreed among themselves that Jaén should be annexed by 
the sedentary Sanhaja and that the essentially nomadic Zanata should get the open 
and mountainous country further south. (Cf. ‘‘Zirides,’’ in And., XXIX (1964), 
52). 

Iznajar lies to the west of Granada, half way between Loja and Lucena, and not to 
the east of Granada as stated by H. R. Idris (cf. ‘‘Zirides,’’ in And., X XIX (1964), 
43). Described by Idrisi as a well-fortified stronghold, Iznajar appears in Arabic 
sources as Hisn Ashar. (Nuzha, 204/tr.251; A‘mal, 229; Ta‘rif, 117, 182). 

Iznajar appears as Hisn Ash in Dhakhira, 1/1, 403, and as Hisn Ashad—which the 
editor rejects in favour of Hisn Ashtar—in Ihata, I, 477. In both cases, however, the 
divergence from Hisn Ashar, which is the correct form and the one given here by 
‘Abd Allah, is probably due to confustbilia on the part of copyists as to the written 
forms in Arabic of the letters ‘‘sh’’, ‘‘d’’, and ‘‘r’’. 
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On the practice of drawing lots among the Berbers for the division of property, see 
Marcais and Guiga, Textes arabes de Takrotina, 345, n. 9 and references. 

One senses a somewhat similar arrangement between the Zirid princes of Ifriqiya 
when al-Mansur b. Buluggin b. Ziri succeeded his father in 373/984. He appointed 
his brothers Yatufat and Abu’l-Bahar governors of Ashir and Tahart respectively, 
and the three brothers combined to fight the Zanata prince of Fez, Ziri b. ‘Atiyya, 
who had declared his allegiance to the Umayyad caliph Hisham II. Thus while each 
of the three Zirid brothers enjoyed autonomy, they maintained a united front 
against their common enemy. (Cf. “Zbar, VI, 157). 

The Andalusians longed to be rid of the Hammidid caliph Ali b. Hammid and his 
Berber party and to see the restoration of the Umayyad caliphate in Cordova. 
Aware of the strong pro-Umayyad sentiment of the Andalusians, Khayran who had 
become ruler of Almeria joined Mundhir b. Yahya al-Tujibi, governor of 
Saragossa, in proclaiming a new Umayyad caliph as the lawful ruler of al-Andalus. 
This was ‘Abd al-Rahman (IV) b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Nasir who had 
escaped from Cordova to Valencia and who was now, as caliph, accorded the 
honorific title (dagab) al-Murtada (407/1016). 

In 409/1018, with al-Murtada at their head, the allies decided to march on Cor- 

dova where al-Qasim b. Hammitd had succeeded his brother ‘Ali (the latter having 
been assassinated on 2 Dhu’l-Hijja, 408/March 22, 1018—possibly at Khayran’s 
instigation). Before reaching Cordova, Khayran and Mundhir decided to divert to 
Granada ostensibly, according to Ibn Hayy4n, to fight the Sanhaja but, in fact, to 
betray al-Murtada whose independence of mind was not to their liking. (Dhakhira, 
I/1, 397; Bayan, III, 121-2, 125; A‘mal, 130; Nafh, II, 29f.; HEM, II, 329f.). 
In Andalusian texts, Azsn is often used to describe a fortress which usually occupies a 
site of some strategic importance near the border, by a main road, or by the sea. 
Belillos, Aledo and fortresses along Granada’s western border are all described as 
husun by the author. (7ibyan, 70, 109). In the 3rd/9th century, Sawwar b. Hamdun 
is said by Ibn Hayy4n to have sought refuge in the Azsn of Granada near the city of 
Elvira. (Mugtabas, III, 56). 

Ma‘qil, on the other hand, seems to have been applied, as the author does here 
and on p. 21, to major mountain fortresses, or rather fortress towns where a gar- 
rison would be stationed alongside the local population. In his advance on Malaga, 
‘Abd Allah mentions a number of fortresses (husin) he seized but singles out Ben- 
tomiz as a mighty fortress (ma‘qil). (Tibyan, 91f.). When faced with the Almoravid 
threat, ‘Abd Allah quickly built a number of fortresses (Ausun), a fact which would 
indicate that a Asn was a smaller fortress than a ma‘qil. Speaking later about the 
Sanhaja, ‘Abd Allah says that they were indispensable for holding the fortresses 
(husin) and, therefore, he decided to improve their position so that he could rely on 
them to hold major fortresses (ma‘agil) (Tibyan, 133f.). (Cf. Qirtas, 98/tr.I, 294f.; 
Lamha, 19, 36; A‘mal, 211; Esp.mus., 149f.; HEM, III, 61f.; Badisi, Magsad, 241). 
Wa’l-harbu sijal (lit. ‘‘victory in war is shared by turns’’) is a well-known and often 
quoted proverb. (Majma‘, I, 189; Proverbia, I, 384). 

Faced in 5/626-7 by a fresh attack from the Quraysh after the battle of Uhud, the 
Prophet had a ditch (khandag) dug in front of the unprotected parts of Medina in 
order to strengthen its defences. (Cf. E/', II, 732). 

SiSa@ya could mean either ‘‘intrigue’’ or ‘‘asking for charity’’ but it is probably in the 
latter sense that the word is used here. (Cf. Supplément, I, 656; Ahwani, Mélanges 
Taha Husain, p. 245). 

The fact that the Sanhaja came to al-Andalus primarily for pursuing the jzhad and 
not for pecuniary or worldly reward is confirmed by Ibn Hayyan (d. 469/1076). 
(Cf. Dhakhira, 1V/1, 61f.; Bayan, III, 263; A‘mal, 228). Zawi was a lavish spender 
and explained his spending by pointing to the vast resources he had brought with 
him from North Africa. He is often quoted as saying that his profession was fighting 
and not that of someone seeking the vizierate. (Cf. Dhakhira, IV/1, 62). Another 
motive for Zawi’s crossing to al-Andalus and one which ‘Abd Allah fails to mention 
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was the internecine strife in North Africa which broke out between members of the 
Zirid house after the accession of Badis b. al-Mansur (386/996) and which 
culminated in the death in battle of Zawi’s brother, Maksan b. Zirt. (Bayan, III, 
263; A‘mal, 228). 

More commonly known as Shanil or Shinil (Nuzha, 203/tr.250; Bayan, II, 133) or 
Sinjil or Sinjil (Mughrib, U1, 115; Ihata, I, 116), the name is derived from the Latin 
Singilis. It is also called Faliim which is derived from the Latin Flumen. (Farha, 283; 
Description, 67; Rawd, 23/tr.30). Because it originates in the Sierra Nevada (Jabal 
al-Thalj), it was otherwise known as Nahr al-Thalj. (Nuzha, 203/tr.250). Poets were 
fond of describing the beauty of the Genil valley and preferring the river to the Nile. 
(Cf. Ihata, 1, 118; Nafh, I, 142). 

Shulayr, or Jabal al-Thalj, is the name given by Andalusians to the Sierra Nevada, 
the name Shulayr being derived from the Latin Mons Solarius, because the sun gleams 
on its snow-capped heights throughout the year. With its thirty-six streams, the 
Sierra Nevada imparts coolness and freshness to Granada. (Cf. Farha, 283; Nuzha, 
203/tr.250; Rawd, 112/tr.137; Ihata, 1, 96; Descripcion, 44; Geografia, 515). 
Gharndta, or Ighranata/Agharnata is probably derived from the Romance Granata, 
hence the reference to it sometimes in early Arabic sources as Hisn al-Rumman. 
(MuSam, III, 788; Rawd, 23/tr.29; Ihata, 1, 91; Nafh, I, 141; Descripcion, 41). 

During the first three centuries of Muslim rule in Spain, Illiberis/Castella (Ar. 
Ilbira/Qastilla or Qastilya) was the capital of the province (kira) of Elvira, but 
Granada was the oldest stronghold and township in the province. (Razi apud Farha, 
283; MuSam, III, 788; Recherches, I, 333). 

The prolonged fighting between the Arabs and the muwallads in the last quarter of 
the 3rd/9th century led to the decline of Granada which became no more than a 
large walled village by the end of that century. Granada, however, owed its revival 
and its becoming for the first time the capital of the province of Elvira to Zawi b. 
Ziri. This is confirmed by recent archaeological discoveries which, according to 
Torres Balbds, show that Granada’s fortifications were first built under the Zirids. 
(Cf. And., TX (1944), 429, EP, II, 1012, 1014f.). 

Later Muslim writers spoke highly of the impregnability (mun‘a) of Granada 
which Hijari called the eagle of the Peninsula (‘ugad al-Jazira). (Cf. Mughrib, I, 
102). 

In al-Andalus, according to Yaqut, the word fahs denotes any place which is in- 
habited, be it plain or mountain, provided it is cultivated. Of the many places 
bearing the name, the most famous was Fads al-Ballit (los Pedroches) north of Cor- 
dova (MuSam, III, 852). Here, however, the reference is to the Vega, or plain, of 
Granada which is often referred to by Ibn al-Khatib as al-fahs al-afyah, i.e. the ex- 
tensive plain, and compared with the Ghuta of Damascus. (Lamha 13f.; see above n. 
58; Baydhaq, Akhbar al-Mahdi, 42f., 242; Geografia, 564). 

Al-Zawiya is the district lying immediately to the south of Granada, and the name 
has survived in that of La Zubia, a village on the southern outskirts of Granada. 
(‘“Mémoires”’ in And., VI (1941), 18 n. 2). Ujiar (now Ogijares) and Quljar (now 
Gédjar) are mentioned by Ibn al-Zubayr as villages in the Zawiya district of 
Granada. (Cf. Silat al-sila, 12f.; Seco de Lucena, ‘‘Sobre algunos topdénimos 
granadinos’’, in And., XVII (1952), 371). Ibn Sa‘id mentions al-Zawiya as one of 
Granada’s pleasure parks. (Mughrib, II, 103). 

Al-Sath has not survived as a name of any locality in the vicinity of Granada. The 
author mentions Quljar (Géjar) as a village in the district of al-Sath (cf. Tibyan, 32). 
Lévi-Provengal opines that Zawiya and Sath may well have been Andalusian 
geographical terms because they recur in other parts of al-Andalus. (‘‘Mémoires,”’ 
in And., VI (1941), 18, n. 2 & 3). 

Nazar al-Jabal is the district situated on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada facing 
Granada. (‘‘Mémoires,’”’ in And., VI (1941), 19, n. 4). It may well mean, however, 
simply the mountainous district lying behind Granada whereas when the expression 
reappears (7zbyan, 113) it denotes in that context, the mountainous district between 
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the kingdoms of Almeria and Seville after the latter had incorporated Cordova and 


Jaén.- 


‘Abd Allah explicitly admits here the existence of two racial groups in the new 
Granada, namely Andalusians (andalus) and Berbers. In part of a zajal, Ibn 
Quzman, the 6th/12th century famous Cordovan zayal poet, says: ‘‘I have been en- 
chanted by a [beautiful] person in Granada, who looks like a pearl among jewels 
and who is neither Andalusian (andalus) nor Berber...’’ (Ibn Quzman, Diwan, fol. 
144). It is noteworthy that, three centuries later, Ibn al-Khatib speaks of the 
Granadan army as comprising two distinct groups, one Andalusian and the other 
Berber. (Zhata, I, 136). 

The author’s account about the end of Elvira is quite unique since later Muslim 
writers simply state that Elvira suffered in the course of the fitna and its inhabitants 
moved to Granada which henceforth became the capital of the province. (Nuzha, 
203/tr.250; Rawd, 29/tr.37; Ihdta, 1, 93; Descripcién, 33; Recherches, 1, 333). The 
decline of Elvira seems, however, to have begun since the wars between the Arabs 
and the muwallads in the last quarter of the 3rd/9th century. (Cf. n. 74). Elvira also 
suffered much at the hands of the Berbers during the period of civil war which 
followed the fall of the ‘Amirids. (Mughrib, II, 93, 106). 

Al-Murtada arrived outside Granada in 409/1019, nearly six years after Zawi had 
settled in the new site on the right bank of the Darro and concentrated on building 
fortifications because he had always expected trouble from the Andalusians. 
(Dhakhira, 1/1, 397; Bayan, III, 125; Nafh, II, 29; Torres Balbds, ‘‘La mezquita 
mayor de Granada,”’ in And., X (1945), 428f.). 

An la yugili lahum ‘athra: cf. the similarly worded Tradition: man agala Musliman 
agalahu Allahu ‘athratahu. (Cf. Concordance, IV, 130). 

The contemporary Cordovan historian Ibn Hayyan explicitly states that the An- 
dalusians were met by men of the Sanhaja and the Zanata Maghrawa. (Dhakhira, 
I/1, 400). 

No figures about the numerical strength of the two sides are given in any other 
surviving source. That the Berbers were greatly outnumbered is borne out by Ibn 
Hayyan’s statement that, ‘‘conscious of their isolation and numerical inferiority, 
the Sanhaja fought desperately alongside their amir when a sea (bahr) of troops 
descended upon them.’’ (Cf. hata, 1, 516). The pro-Umayyad Ibn Hayyan speaks 
proudly of the Andalusians arriving ‘‘in a well-planned formation and well- 
disposed regiments.’’ (Cf. Dhakhira, 1/1, 398). 

According to Ibn Hayyan and Maqqari, al-Murtada sent two letters, not one, to 
Zawt. In the first letter, al-Murtada invited Zawi to declare his allegiance to him 
and promised to treat him well. In reply, Zawi ordered his secretary to write down 
on the back of the letter Stra CIX of the Quran: ‘‘Say: ‘O unbelievers, I serve not 
what you serve, etc.’ ’’ Infuriated by this reply, al-Murtada sent Zawi a threaten- 
ing letter in which he said: ‘‘I have come to you with all the heroes of al-Andalus 
and of the Catalans (Jfranj). What can you do?’’ It was in reply to this second letter 
that Zawi quoted the four Qur’anic verses cited by ‘Abd Allah. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 
397f.; Ihata, 1.516; Nafh, II, 30; HME, 568f.). 

It is noteworthy that the author makes no mention of the account given by Ibn 
Hayyan and other Andalusian sources, namely that shortly before the encounter, 
Khayran and Mundhir had written to Zawi saying that they would betray al- 
Murtada and defect on the battlefield. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 400; Bayan, III, 126f.; A‘mail, 
131). Their betrayal of al-Murtada can perhaps be explained by opportunism and 
fickleness, by the independence shown by al-Murtada whom they had hoped to 
have merely as a figurehead, by their fear of meeting the Berbers in battle and by 
the fact that the hopes they had set on an uprising in Cordova following the 
assassination of the Hammiidid caliph ‘Ali did not materialise. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 400, 
Nafh, II, 30; HME, 568ff.). 

According to Ibn Hayyan, the two sides fought for several days before the Andalu- 
sians fled and were pursued by the Berber cavalry. ‘Abd Allah’s account about the 
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abundance of booty seized by the Berbers is confirmed by Ibn Hayyan. Zawi got 
al-Murtada’s tent with all its contents. Cordovan emigrant merchants, who had 
accompanied al-Murtada with their merchandise in the hope of making fortunes on 
entering Cordova, lost everything to the Berbers. Zawi sent to al-Qasim, the 
Hammidid caliph in Cordova, his share of the booty together with al-Murtada’s 
own tent which al-Qasim ordered to be pitched on the bank of the Guadalquivir to 
the great distress of the Cordovans. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 398ff.; Bayan, 126f.; Ihata, I, 
516). Zawi is said to have told his men after the victory that the defeat of the enemy 
was not on account of ‘‘our strength ... It was due to the [Andalusian] rulers’ 
betrayal of their Prince with a view to bringing about his death, as they had done. I 
was aware of this from the first day of their arrival.’’ (Dhakhira, 1/1, 402). ‘Abd 
Allah shows himself to be partisan in his account, as, firstly, he makes no mention 
of the Zanata Maghrawa’s part in the operation. Secondly, he says nothing of 
treachery on the part of Mundhir and Khayran as related by Ibn Hayyan. And, 
thirdly, he makes no reference to a battle lasting several days. 

The exact date of the battle is not known. Ibn Hayyan, however, says that al- 
Murtada marched on Granada in 409/May 1018-May 1019. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 397; 
Bayan, II, 125). ‘Abd Allah says nothing about the tragic fate of al-Murtada who is 
said to have fought well, withdrawing eventually to Guadix where he was killed by 
Khayran’s agents. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 399). 

Badis b. al-Mansir b. Buluggin b. Ziri, ruler of Ifriqiya, died a natural death on 30 
Dhu’1-Qa‘da, 406/10 May, 1016 while besieging Qal‘at Bana Hammad and just as 
his paternal uncle Hammad, who had secured independence in the Qal‘a the year 
before, was about to surrender to him. (Bayan, I, 384; “bar, VI, 158). 

Al-Mu‘izz b. Badis was eight years and four months old (Bayan, I, 386), or eight 
years old (“Ibar, VI, 158) or even seven years old (Bayan, I, 395) when he succeeded 
his father in Dhu’]-Hijja, 406/May, 1016. It was largely due to the influence of his 
wazir, Abu’]-Hasan b. Abi al-Rijal, that al-Mu‘izz eventually renounced Shi‘ism in 
favour of Sunnism and severed relations with the Fatimid caliphs in Cairo 
(440/1048-9). He died on 25 Sha‘ban, 454/3 September, 1062. (Bayan, 1, 399, 427; 
bar, VI, 159). 

Ibn Hayyan gives two more reasons for the departure: first, Zawi’s awareness that 
he would have been beaten by the Andalusians had their leaders not betrayed al- 
Murtada and, secondly, Zawi’s obsession with fear that the Zanata might join 
forces with the Andalusians against the Sanhaja (as they had done under the 
‘Amirids), hence his description of the Zanata as ‘‘the real enemies.’’ (Dhakhira, 
I/1, 402f.; ASmal, 131; Poéste, 259). 

Zawi, who was born and brought up in North Africa, seems to have had a feeling 
of isolation and insecurity throughout his 20-year stay in al-Andalus and must have 
felt a genuine nostalgia for his native land. 

Furthermore, the situation in North Africa had completely changed since his ar- 
rival in al-Andalus in 392/1002. The Fatimid caliphs had moved to Egypt; the 
Zanata rulers of Fez could no longer count on Umayyad support from Cordova, 
and the internecine struggle, since 405/1014, between the Zirids of Ifriqiya and 
their cousins the Hammadids of al-Qal‘a had weakened both of them. This must 
have been a decisive factor in Zawi’s decision to return to Qayrawan. (Bayan, I, 
388; “Ibar, VI, 158). 

Talkata to which the Zirids belonged was, according to Ibn Khaldin, the greatest 
tribe of the Sanhaja and had settled in the area between Ifriqiya and central 
Maghrib (i.e in eastern Algeria). Two royal dynasties stemmed from the Sanhaja: 
the Zirids from the Talkata, and the Almoravids from the Sanhajan Mastfa and 
Lamtina. (Var, VI, 152f.; Mafakhir, 51f.; ‘‘Zirides,’’ in And., XXIX (1964), 55, 
n. 55). i. ms 
Lévi-Provencal renders this sentence in the French translation as follows: ‘‘et de lui 
proposer que la principauté [Ziride] d’al-Andalus constituat pour lui une réserve de 
matériel et d’hommes.’’ (Cf. ‘“Mémoires,”’ in And., VI (1941), 22f.). 
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Zawi left Almufécar in 410/9 May, 1019-26 April, 1020 and not, as suggested by 
Lévi-Provengal in 416/1025. In Ihdta, I, 517, the year 416 is given but this is pro- 
bably due to a copyist’s mistake, for on p. 477 it is stated that Habis seized control 
of Granada in 411/1020-1. Moreover, Zawi decided to leave al-Andalus shortly 
after his victory over al-Murtada and when, in the words of ‘Abd Allah, al-Mu‘izz 
was still a small child. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 402; Bayan, 1, 389; “Ibar, VI, 180; Ihata, I, 
477, 517; HEM, Il, 331, n. 1; ‘‘Zirides,’’ in And., XXIX (1964), 56). 

A different version is given by Ibn Hayyan who says that Zawi’s son Halala (pro- 
bably Halal after one of Zawi’s several brothers), stayed behind in Granada with 
the intention of arresting, and seizing the possessions of Ibn Abi Zamanin, qadi of 
Granada, and other notables as soon as they returned from bidding his father 
farewell at Almufiecar. The gadz, however, got wind of this and, instead of return- 
ing straight to Granada, headed for Iznajar where Habts seems to have been 
waiting impatiently for Zawi’s departure before proceeding himself to seize 
Granada. Ibn Abi Zamanin urged Habis to march on Granada without delay and 
thus Halala’s plan was foiled. The first thing that Habus did on entering Granada 
was to take control of the citadel. Halala was so taken aback by his cousin’s action 
that he complained to Habis that his entry was ‘‘akin to conquering a city and 
driving away an enemy.’’ Habis apologised and explained that his action was for 
the good of the dynasty and was meant to inspire awe in the subjects. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 
403). Ibn Khaldin and Ibn al-Khatib give similar, though briefer, accounts but it is 
noteworthy that the latter says that, before his departure, Zawi entrusted Habis, 
who was at Iznajar, with the chieftainship and that a dispute (muhawara) arose bet- 
ween him and Zawi’s son, who had been left in control of Granada by his father, as 
a result of which Zawi’s son left in the wake of his father. If so, Zawi must have left 
his son as a precautionary measure in case his hopes in Ifriqiya were not realised 
and he were, therefore, to return to al-Andalus. (‘Zbar, VI, 180; Ihata, 1, 477). It is 
also noteworthy that Habis was not at Almufiecar to bid his uncle farewell, and this 
would seem to indicate that, like Buluggin b. Zawi, Habis had objected to his un- 
cle’s suggestion that the Zirids leave for Ifriqiya, and must have contemplated seiz- 
ing Granada without any prodding on the part of the gadi Ibn Abi Zamanin. Ibn 
Khaldiin says that the people of Granada rose against Zawi’s son and sent for 
Habis who enjoyed the support of the bulk of the Sanhaja (‘/bar, VI, 180), and this 
would tally with ‘Abd Allah’s account about Habus’ assumption of power in 
Granada. According to Ibn al-Khatib, Habis gained control and ‘‘repaired the 
crack’’ in 411/1020-1 (Zhata, 1, 477) or 414/1023-4 (A‘mal, 229). 

La yamlikiina ma‘ahu min qitmir is based on a similarly worded verse in the Qur’an, 
XXXV, 13. By quoting liberally from the Qur’an, the Prophet’s sayings and 
classical Arabic proverbs, the author seeks to reinforce his arguments and impress 
his readers by his wide knowledge both in the field of religion and of literature. 
Zawi left for Ifriqiya with the permission of al-Mu‘izz who is said to have come out 
in person to welcome him. (Bayan, 1, 389; ibid., Ill, 128). Zawi’s kinsmen in 
Qayrawan were anxious for his return since they badly needed someone of his age 
and calibre to head the Zirid house and fill the vacuum left by the death of Badis, 
al-Mu‘izz’s father. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 402; Ihata, I, 517). As though to emphasize his 
seniority, Zawi is said to have brought with him the head of the Umayyad caliph 
Sulayman al-Musta‘in, thereby avenging the death of his own father Ziri whose 
head had been presented to al-Hakam II by Ja‘far b. ‘Alt al-Andalusi sixty years 
before. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 404; Bayan, III, 129). Although there is nothing in other 
sources to support ‘Abd Allah’s claim about the misgivings felt by some of al- 
Mu‘izz’s wazirs towards Zawi, the story is tolerably plausible and of some interest. 
According to Ibn Hayyan, al-Mu‘izz did not entrust Zawi or any of his sons with 
any state function. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 402). Ibn Hayyan says that Zawi died in 
Qayrawan of plague, but does not give the date of his death. Neither does ‘Abd 
Allah who gives only two dates throughout the book. (Cf. Tibyan, 54, 170). 

In his description of Habis, Ibn Hayyan, who can hardly be accused of being pro- 
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Berber, says that, despite his cruelty, Habts was inclined to literature and had a 
particular predilection for Ibn Durayd’s Kita al-tizjan. He also enjoyed a reputation 
for bravery, gallantry and manliness. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 404). 

‘Abd Allah’s assertion about Habus’ integrity and respect for the judiciary was 
undoubtedly meant to impress the Almoravids, whose prisoner ‘Abd Allah was, 
and who held the fugaha? in high esteem. (Qirtas, 88/tr.263). 

Here we have evidence that Habis, no less than Zawi, was very conscious of the 
numerical superiority of the Andalusians over the Berbers, hence his call on his 
kinsmen to be on the alert and to maintain large numbers of seasoned troops. 
Apart from its general sense ‘‘area’’, jzha has another specific meaning of ‘‘impost’”’ 
ax’’. (Cf. Supplément, II, 795). Haza jihatahu here may conceivably mean that 
each of Habis’ kinsmen enjoyed the revenue of the area assigned to him. 
Hubasa b. Maksan is described by Ibn Hayyan as the champion (faris) of the 
Sanhaja and as braver than his brother Habis. He was killed outside the walls of 
Cordova in Shawwal 402/May 1012 when the city was under continuous Berber at- 
tack. Struck by a Christian mercenary of the ‘Amirids, Hubasa fell off his horse to 
be set upon by other ‘Amirid horsemen who cut off his head and hastened with it to 
the palace. The mobs dragged his body through the sags of Cordova, then mutilated 
and burnt it. (Ibn Hayyan apud Ihata, I, 486f.). Ibn ‘Idhari, who provides another 
version, gives the date of HubAsa’s death as 30 Dhu’l-Hijja, 402/3 July, 1012. Zawi 
and his kinsmen were much grieved at Hubasa’s death and pledged themselves to 
take full revenge on the Cordovans, which in fact they soon did. (Bayan, II, 111f.; 
Ihata, 1, 487; HEM, Il, 319 n. 1). 
In a section on the fagih Aba ‘Umar b. ‘Isa al-IIbiri, Ibn Bassam quotes from a let- 
ter which the fagih had addressed to the wazir Abu’l- “Abbas b. al-SArif concerning a 
piece of land which had been encroached upon by the wazir. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 340; 
“‘Zirides,’’ in And., XXIX (1964), 59 n. 7). Lévi-Provengal’s suggestion that 
Abu’l-‘Abbas, unidentifiable simply from his kunya, probably belonged to the fami- 
ly of al-Qarawi, from which Badis b. Habis was later to draw two wazirs, is, 
therefore, no longer valid. (‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., VI (1941), 25 n. 12). 

He is not to be confused however with his namesake, the celebrated sift of 
Almeria, Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. al-‘Arif al-Sanhaji, who died in Marrakesh in 
5936/1141. (Hulla, TI, 197 and n. 2; EP, II, 712). 

The absence of the usual genealogical chain which one usually meets with in 
names of Andalusians claiming Arab descent would seem to indicate that 
Abu’l-‘Abbas was not of Andalusian or Arab descent. (Cf. ‘‘Zirides,’’ in And., 
XXIX (1964), 59 n. 7). 

Finally, it is noteworthy that the author describes Abu’l-‘Abbas and his son after 
him as katibs and not wazirs of Habus (Tibyan, 30); he also describes Ahmad b. 
‘Abbas as katib of the prince of Almerfa (1bid., 34), whereas he calls the two sons of 
al-Qarawi wazirs of Badis b. Habis (zbid. , 36/tr.51). A probable explanation is that 
the Reyes de Taifas were reluctant to describe their secretaries as wazirs in the last few 
years of the Cordova Caliphate and soon after its formal abolition so as to avoid be- 
ing accused of rebellion and secession. Ibn Bassam’s description of Abu’l-‘Abbas b. 
al-‘Arif as wazir of Habiis is merely back projection. 

Mahabbatihi fi’l-nas surely means ‘“‘his love by al-nds,’’ i.e. popularity, and not as 
rendered by Lévi-Provengal, ‘‘il aime le peuple.’’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., VI 
(1941), 27). 

Nas is used here probably in its general sense of ‘‘people’’, though it can also be 
interpreted in its more restricted meaning of ‘‘members of the upper class.’’ (Cf. 
Supplément, II, 745). 

Firgan is mentioned again later as a loyal supporter of Badis when he warned him, 

just in time, of a plot hatched by Yiddir and his Sanhaja supporters to assassinate 
him. (Tibyan, 32). 

As so often in the Tiyan, the author borrows whole phrases from the Qur?an with a 
view to impressing his readers both by his piety and by his literary ability. In mak- 
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ing Badis say of Firgan ‘‘I attached him to myself (istana‘tuhu),’’ the author uses a 
Qur*anic verse in which, addressing Moses, God says: ‘‘And I have attached thee 
to Myself (wa=stana‘tuka li-nafst).’’ (Qur’an, XX, 41). 


105 jama‘a is used here, as often in Andalusian and Maghribi literature, in the sense of 
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a council of elders or mashyakha. Ibn Hayyan relates how, after visiting Ibn ‘Abbas 
in prison, a certain Buluggin said: ‘‘I then called on Badis and the elders 
(mashyakha) ... and the council (jama‘a) burnt with rage ...’’ (Dhakhira, 1/2, 172). Ibn 
Jahwar uses jama‘a in the same sense when he says that his office ‘‘belongs to the 
council of elders (jama‘a) and I am simply their secretary.’’ (Dhakhira, 1/2, 115). The 
first ten supporters of the Mahdi Ibn Timart were also called al-jama‘a. (MuSjib, 
188; Supplément, I, 216). Among the Berbers of Algeria and Morocco, the jama‘a has 
survived in the form of tribal representative assemblies which, until recently in 
Morocco, have enjoyed competence with regard to property as well as in civil and 
penal matters. (Cf. Badisi, Magsad, 238; El’, II, 412f.). 
Shattata aqgwaman min Sanhaja is rendered in translation by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘‘Il 
détourna 4 son profit la sympathie de plusieurs Sinhaja.’’ Shattata simply means 
‘‘dispersed’’ or dissolved the unity of.’’ (‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., VI (1941), 27). 
Habis died in Ramadan 429/June 7-July 6, 1038 (A‘mal, 229) and not in the year 
before (Bayan, III, 191). This is confirmed by the fact that Zuhayr, prince of 
Almeria, lost his life at the hands of Badis’ men on 30 Shawwal, 429/August 4, 1038 
after Zuhayr, in the words of ‘Abd Allah, set out to seize Granada soon after 
receiving news of Habis’ death. (Tibyan, 34; Tarsi‘, 83). 

In his brief account of the reign of Habis, ‘Abd Allah has, surprisingly, left out 
some important events which took place in al-Andalus during that reign and must 
have directly affected the Zirid dynasty in Granada (Cf. Introduction, p. 15). 


CHAPTER THREE 


Badis succeeded his father in Ramadan 429/7 June-6 July 1038 with the consent of 
his full brother Buluggin. (Bayan, III, 191; A‘mal, 229f.; “bar, VI, 180). He 
assumed the kunya of Aba Manad (Abi Mas‘id, according to Ibn ‘Askar) and the 
honorific title (Jagab) of al-Muzaffar bi-llah al-Nasir li-din Allah. At the same time, 
he assumed the designation of hayib. (A‘mal, 230; Ihata, 1, 435; Marqaba, 91; ‘Ibar, 
VI, 180). It was acommon practice among the 7aifa princes to assume high soun- 
ding titles reminiscent of the more glorious days of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
Caliphates. ‘Abd Allah refers to his grandfather as hajtb, sultan, ra*is, rats ajall and 
amir. (See above n. 43). 
Yiddir Iddir seems to have plotted actively against Badis soon after the latter had 
succeeded his father and, having failed in his attempts to unseat him, fled with some 
of his accomplices to Seville. 
As ‘Abd Allah says, the neighbouring princes lost no time in their attempts to top- 
ple the new prince of Granada, but Badis proved himself to be more than a match 
for them as was demonstrated in his resounding victories over Zuhayr, prince of 
Almeria, in 429/1038, and over Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad in 431/1039. In fact, all Andalu- 
sians were at one in their hostility towards Badis. (Bayan, 201ff., 219; A‘mal, 216f.). 
Cordova-born Isma‘_il b. Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla (Samuel ha-Nagid), referred to 
respectfully throughout the Tibyan by his kunya of Abu Ibrahim, is spoken well of by 
Andalusian writers as a scholar, poet, bibliophile, and astronomer. Ibn Hayyan 
speaks highly of Aba Ibrahim’s learning, prudence, and shrewdness. 
Recognising IsmA‘il’s proficiency in Arabic and his polished style, Abu’l-‘Abbas 
b. al-‘Arif engaged him as his own secretary. In this way he came into close contact 
with Habis and, after him, Badis both of whom Isma‘il served as katib and con- 
troller of revenue (jibayat al-mal). It was not in defiance of the Arabs, as has been 
sometimes suggested (cf. Poésie, 268), that Badis employed Isma‘il as his secretary 
but mainly because of the latter’s proven ability and good advice. Moreover, as 
‘Abd Allah himself explains, Badis was suspicious of both the Andalusians and of 
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the Sanhaja and, therefore, he could trust Isma‘il since he belonged to neither 
group. It was Isma‘il who, in the nick of time, warned Badis of Yiddir’s plot against 
his life, and it was he too who, a few years later, wisely dissuaded Badis from pro- 
ceeding with his plan to massacre the Andalusian population of Granada in revenge 
for the uprising of the people of Ronda, in collusion with al-Mu‘tadid Ibn ‘Abbad, 
against the Berbers. Isma‘il’s contemporary, Sa‘id b. Ahmad of Toledo, describes 
IsmA‘Il as ‘‘servant of the amir Badis and manager (mudabbir) of state affairs’’ and 
gives the date of his death as 448/1056. 

In recognition of his services to Jewish studies, the large Jewish community in 
Granada conferred on Isma‘il the title ha-Nagid, i.e. leader of the Jews, which Ibn 
Bassam explains as ‘‘head’’ or ‘‘administrator’’ (mudabbir). 

In contrast to his son Yusuf, who is detested by Andalusian chroniclers on ac- 
count of his conceit and arrogance and with whom he is often confused by some of 
them, Isma‘il is praised for his modesty, prudence, and munificence. 

Isma‘il’s Jagab has survived in several forms in Arabic as well as in Hebrew but, 
bearing in mind the imala of vowels which was common in the spoken Arabic of 
Granada, and the spelling of the name used by both Ibn Hazm and Ibn Bassam, I 
have adopted the spelling ‘‘Naghrilla’’. (Tabagat, 90/160; Dhakhira, 1/2, 265f., 
269f.; Radd, 47; ‘‘Polémica religiosa entre Ibn Hazm e Ibn al-Nagrila,”’ in And. , IV 
(1936-9), 1-6 and n. 2; Recherches, I, 285; HME, 608ff.; Garcia Gomez, Un alfaqui 
espanol, 38, 151; Poéste, 265ff.; JE, XI, 24f.; Perlmann, ‘‘Eleventh-Century An- 
dalusian Authors on the Jews of Granada,”’ in AA/R, XVIII (1948-9), 271, 283). 
Abu’l-‘Abbas b. al-‘Arif and, after him, his son Abu’l-Qasim were secretaries 
(katibs) to Habis. Abii Ibrahim had served as assistant to both. As Abu’l-‘Abbas, 
and presumably his son too, had supported the cause of Yiddir, Badis must have 
got rid of the son soon after his assumption of power. Abu’l-Qasim’s complicity in 
Yiddir’s plot, coupled with the satib’s inefficiency, seems to have helped in Abi 
Ibrahim’s promotion to the post of full katib to Badis, to say nothing of Abu 
Ibrahim’s part in foiling the plot against Badis’ life. 

Cf. Quran, XLVII, 30: ‘‘And thou shalt certainly know them in the twisting of 
their speech (ft /ahn al-qawl).”’ 

Proverb. Cf. Majma‘, II, 87. 

A plot against the life of al-Hakam I, third Umayyad amir of Cordova, was foiled in 
189/805 in similar circumstances. (Cf. Bayan, II, 106). 

This sentence is rendered by Lévi-Provencal as ‘‘et de régler certaines affaires.’’ 
(Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And., VI (1941), 30). 

This shows that Abi Ibrahim combined in himself the powers of both katzb al-rasa7tl 
and katib al-zimam, that is to say he was entrusted by Badis with official cor- 
respondence and with the administration of public finances. This was quite un- 
precedented for a dhimmi, as the office of katib al-zimam was barred to Jews and 
Christians both in al-Andalus and Morocco (Nafh, I, 202). This bar to office pro- 
bably explains the conversion to Islam of another contemporary prominent Jew, 
Abu’l-Fadl b. Hasday, before he could become wazir and katib to the prince of 
Saragossa (Nafh, IV, 273; Qalaid, 191; Mutrib, 196). By asserting that Abu Ibrahim 
had no authority whatsoever over Muslims, ‘Abd Allah is seeking to defend his 
grandfather’s action against the accusations of the fugaha? such as the famous Abu 
Ishaq al-Ilbiri (Esp. mus., 69f.; Poéste, 267). 

S. M. Stern disagreed, however, with the interpretation of ra‘aya as ‘‘subjects’’, as 
this would indicate that most of the inhabitants of Granada were Jews. He took it to 
mean the non-Muslim inhabitants of the city. This is, however, a much later 
development in the use of ra‘aya@ under the Ottomans when the word came to be us- 
ed in the sense of non-Muslim subjects of a Muslim ruler (cf. Supplément, I, 537). 

‘Abd Allah’s assertion, which one need not accept, that most of the subjects 
(ra‘aya) in Granada were Jews would tally with and strengthen his own argument in 
which he sought to justify his grandfather’s employment of Jewish wazirs. 

The Jews were numerous in Granada since before the Muslim conquest of Spain, 
hence R4zi’s, and later Himyari’s description of the city as ‘‘Granada of the Jews 
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because its settlers were Jews’’. (‘‘Description’’, in And., XVIII (1953), 67; Rawd, 
23/tr..30; ‘‘Mozarabias y juderfas de las ciudades hispano-musulmanas’’, in And., 
XIX (1954), 195f.). 

Allusion to Qur’an, VI, 130; ‘‘Thus we let some of the wrong-doers have power 
over others because of what they are wont to earn.”’ 

Zalama (sing. zalim) can mean ‘‘enforcement officers”’ (cf. Supplément, II, 85) and, 
therefore, another possible, though less probable, translation of the sentence would 
be: ‘‘He would hand over any extortionist to enforcement officers (zalama) to ex- 
tract from them resources, etc.”’ 

This is one of the most revealing passages in the Tibyan, and in it the author is at his 
best in elucidating and explaining, candidly and concisely, the reasons which made 
his grandfather appoint a Jew, Abi Ibrahim, as his kath. Among the six reasons 
listed, it is noteworthy that ‘Abd Allah emphasizes the fact that dhemmis were not 
included among Andalusians and, lacking the support of a party or “asabiyya, Abu 
Ibrahim could, therefore, be safely entrusted by Badis with the post. This again is a 
clear evidence of the ever-growing rift and animosity in al-Andalus between the 
Berbers and the Andalusians since the beginning of the 5th/11th century. 

By inzalat qawiyya is probably meant ‘‘estates of great value’”’ or ‘‘rich grants of 
land’’, in contrast to inzalat da‘fa (Tibyan, 133) by which is meant the opposite. 
Though inzalat appears six times in the Tiyan, it is not quite clear from the context 
what ‘‘the exact conditions under which such grants were made and enjoyed.”’ 
(EP; II, 601; ‘‘Zirides,’’ in And., XXIX (1964), 66). 

Because of the obscurity surrounding the meaning and implications of the term, 
it will be useful to examine its history more carefully. On being appointed governor 
of al-Andalus in 125/742, Abu’l-Khattar decided to settle (inza/) the Syrian junds in 
the southern districts and allotted them one third of the estates (crops?) of the 
Christian dhimmis who then constituted the bulk of the rural population. As in- 
creasing numbers of these dhimmis were converted to Islam in the 2nd/8th and 
3rd/9th centuries, however, they were anxious to discontinue making any payments 
to the Arabs who had settled in their midst. This eventually led to an uprising 
against the Arabs in the district of Elvira in 275/888 (Bayan, II, 48; Hulla, I, 63). 
This would seem to indicate that the Arabs had been allotted one third of the crops, 
rather than of the land, from the dhimmi population. 

In one of his treatises, the celebrated Andalusian jurist and historian Ibn Hazm 
says, with bitterness, that the Sanhaja were ‘‘exacting one half or one third from the 
villagers among whom they were stationed (unziliz).’’ (Ibn Hazm, Radd, 177). This 
also would seem to indicate that the Sanhaja were assigned a share of the produce 
rather than the ownership of one half or one third of the land. 

The Almoravids simply adopted this long-established Andalusian practice of 
rewarding special services by grants of land (cf. Tibyan, 151), or rather the right to 
enjoy the produce of such land (Hulal, 67; Hopkins, Med. Musi. Govt., 83). 

Inzal in the sense of an obligation to provide accomodation for troops (cf. Supplé- 

ment, II, 670) is hardly compatible with the sense in which the word is used by ‘Abd 
Allah. 
Munya (pl. munyat) was used in al-Andalus in the sense of a large country estate, 
usually with a house in the middle, corresponding to a ‘‘huerta’’ or ‘‘cortijo’’ in 
Spain today or a “izba in Egypt. (Tagasim, 235; Supplément, II, 628; Recherches, II, 
““App.’’, LXV, ff.). 

Ibn al-Khatib speaks proudly of the splendid munyas in the Vega of Granada of 
which, in his time, some thirty were privately owned by the sovereign. Of Greek 
origin, munya was borrowed by the Copts and used in Egypt, in the form minya, to 
indicate a station, port, or monastery. (Esp.mus., 52, n. 1; And., XXX (1965), 334; 
Geografia, 563, n. 5). 

Mal‘ab is used here in the sense of display of horsemanship, including racing, 
charging and countercharging, and was probably akin to 4‘ al-bariid in Morocco 
today or the miz in Tripolitania. Ibn Hayyan says that al-Hakam II used to watch 
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Berber horsemen performing their equestian display (idhd@ taharraki li-lla%b). (Mu- 
gtabas, VII, 193; Supplément, II, 543; EP, I, 1057). 

Quljar/Quljar corresponds to Gdjar (cf. Seco de Lucena, ‘‘Sobre algunos topénimos 
granadinos, etc.,’’ in And., XVII (1952), 370f.) and not Guéjar-Sierra as stated by 
Lévi-Provengal (cf. ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., VI (1941), 18 n. 3). According to Seco 
de Lucena, Giiéjar (now Giéjar-Sierra) corresponds to the Andalusian Waljar. (See 
above, n. 77). 

A similar incident occurred to the Mahdi Ibn Tumart in Aghmat (cf. Qirtas, 113). 
The Qarawi brothers, ‘Ali and ‘Abd Allah, had grown up with Sayf al-Dawla, the 
author’s father, and had been his companions at school. Later, they served Badis as 
wazirs and trusted advisers (Tibyan, 36f) until they incurred his displeasure and 
were banished from Granada (Tibyan, 59). 

Ibn Bassam mentions Ibn al-Qarawi, whom he describes as islami, i.e., a Jew 
converted to Islam, and says that he employed as secretary (katib) Abu’1-Husayn b. 
Muhammad b. al-Jidd. On being reproached by Ibn al-Qarawi for his addiction to 
wine and relinquishing his service, Ibn al-Jidd retorted, in verse, deploring the state 
of affairs in which the Jews monopolized power in the land. (Dhakhira, II, MS. f. 
144r; Poésie, 270). 

This Ibn al-Qarawi must be one of the Qarawi brothers mentioned by ‘Abd Allah 
and is further evidence of Badis’ dependence on Jews or converted Jews as chief 
functionaries. 

One Hadis al-Qarawi is said to have acted as an intermediary between 

Abu’l-Bahar b. Ziri and al-Mansur b. Abi ‘Amir. It is quite likely that Hadis 
belonged to the same Qarawi family as that of ‘Ali, and this would seem to indicate 
that the family had a long and close association with the Zirids even in North 
Africa, as is also indicated by the surname Qarawi, i.e. of Qayrawan (Mafakhir, 24). 
See above, n. 101. 
Al-Jahiz gives a somewhat different version and speaks of it as a Tradition: ‘‘After 
belief in God, the wisest thing is tactful handling of people (ras al-‘agl ba‘d al-iman 
mudarat al-nas).’’ (Jahiz, Bayan, I1, 20). Nisf is substituted for ra’s in Proverbia, II, 
773. 

The author, like many Andalusian men of letters in the 4th-5th/10th-11th cen- 
turies, was greatly influenced by al-Jahiz’s literary works and prose style, as 
evidenced by the numerous quotations from al-Jahiz’s works. (Cf. ‘‘Note sur 
l’ Espagne musulmane et al-Jahiz,’’ in And. XXI (1956), 277-84). 

After the failure of the plot against Badis, Yiddir fled to Seville where the gadi Ibn 
‘Abbad had been in power since 414/1023. Yiddir later took part in the battle 
against Badis near Ecija in which the ‘Abbadids were defeated (Muharram 
431/September-October, 1039). It is unlikely that Yiddir was captured then, for he 
would have been mentioned alongside his close friend Abu’]-Futuh al-Jurjani who 
gave himself up to Badis in the hope of obtaining his pardon and rejoining his fami- 
ly in Granada only to be cruelly killed a few days later. (Ihata, I, 455f.). 

Mata hatfa anfihi ‘‘he died a natural death’’ is quoted as a saying of the Prophet 
(Jahiz, Hayawan, 1, 335; “Igd, I, 28) or as a proverb (Majma‘, II, 183; Proverbia, II, 
598). 

Magri‘ does also mean ‘‘defeated’’ or ‘‘humiliated’’ (cf. Lisan, X, 139), and 
another possible translation of the sentence is: ‘‘He died a natural death, defeated 
and humiliated.”’ 

The ‘Amirids’ Slav client Zuhayr had succeeded his brother Khayran as prince of 
Almeria 3 Jumada I 419/30 May 1028 and retained Ahmad b. ‘Abbas as his katib. 

The hostility which arose between Badis and Zuhayr was caused, according to 
Ibn Hayyan, by the Slav’s support for Badis’ rival Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Birzali, leader of the Zanata and lord of Carmona. 

‘Abd Allah’s description of Zuhayr as a stupid ignoramus does not accord with 
the popularity he had acquired among the Almerians. Andalusian chroniclers 
praise Zuhayr for seeking, and complying with, the advice of the fugaha? and they 
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speak highly of his piety, bravery, shrewdness, patience, and prudence. (Ibn 
Hayyan apud Dhakhira, 1/2, 160f., 166f.; Bayan III, 169, 191; hata, I, 517f.; HME, 
605, 611f.). 

Abia Ja‘far Ahmad b. ‘Abbas of Cordova succeeded his father as katib to Zuhayr. 
Noted for his elegant style and eloquence and as a great bibliophile, Ibn ‘Abbas 
surpassed his contemporaries, according to Ibn Hayyan, on four counts: wealth, 
vanity, avarice, and epistolary skill. He was notorious for his conceit and contempt 
of others, as can be seen from his behaviour towards his hosts in Granada as well as 
his remark, following a visit to Cordova, that ‘‘in Cordova I saw nothing but beg- 
gars and dolts.’’ 

As ‘Abd Allah says, Ibn ‘Abbas seems to have exercised great influence over 
Zuhayr, and it was Ibn ‘Abbas’s wish, according to Ibn Hayyan, to get rid of his 
master and supplant him as prince of Almeria. 

It was Ibn ‘Abbas who had induced Zuhayr to support the Birzali lord of Car- 
mona, an enemy of Habis. Likewise it was he who had treated the Zirids of 
Granada with arrogance and was largely responsible for the failure of the talks on 
the renewal of the old alliance between Zuhayr and Habis. The following anecdote 
is instructive. On the eve of Zuhayr’s departure from Granada, a Sanhaja leader, 
by the name of Buluggin, begged Ibn ‘Abbas to use his influence with Zuhayr to ef- 
fect a reconciliation between Badis and the Slav, saying to him: ‘‘Your prince 
follows your advice ... Nothing but good has come of our alliance ... What has 
made you reject us for the sake of Ibn ‘Abd Allah [al-Birzali]? ... Do respond to our 


prince’s call to you for friendship ...’’ Ibn ‘Abbas, however, answered him just as a 
master would answer a servant. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 151-178; Ihata, I, 259f.; HME, 
610ff.). 


The Slavs (Sagaliba) were originally Christians who had been either captured, or 
bought, from northern Spain or from beyond the Pyrenees, and not necessarily of 
Slavonic origin. Al-Nasir in particular acquired large numbers of Slavs for service 
in the army and at court because he could rely on their loyalty. Throughout the 
period of civil war which followed the fall of the ‘Amirids, the Slavs strove to restore 
the Umayyad caliphate thereby hoping to regain their former power under al-Nasir 
and al-Hakam II. A number of their leaders proceeded to the Spanish Levant and 
controlled a number of coastal towns such as Almeria, Valencia and Denia, thus 
forming a separate racial entity from both the Andalusians and the Berbers, hence 
‘Abd Allah’s reference here to Zuhayr’s race of eunuchs. (Cf. Dhakhira, IV/1, 40, 
44, 61; Bayan, III, 155-72; A‘mal, 210-26; Esp.mus., 29f.). 

Ibn Hawgal has this to say about the Slav eunuchs (al-sagaliba al-khisyan): ‘All the 

Slav eunuchs on the face of the earth come from al-Andalus and, before they are 
brought to al-Andalus, they are castrated by Jewish merchants.’ Purchased young 
and brought up by their purchasers, these eunuchs were much in demand for 
domestic duties and in royal households. (Sura, 106). 
Ibn Hayyan gives a fairly detailed account of the battle (near Alpuente) in which 
Zuhayr was killed (30 Shawwal, 429/4 August, 1038) and Ibn ‘Abbas taken 
prisoner. Having decided, after the breakdown of negotiations, to open hostilities, 
Badis laid ambushes in mountain passes on Zuhayr’s route and pulled down a 
bridge which the Slav would have to cross. On approaching the bridge, Zuhayr was 
set upon by Badis’ men who consisted of Sanhaja, and some Zanata, elements. At 
the very outset, Zuhayr’s negro detachment of some 500 strong defected. Zuhayr 
himself stood fast in the centre of his army and ordered his corps of fellow Slavs, 
under Hudhayl, to beat back the Sanhaja. Though outnumbered, the latter routed 
the Slav corps and took Hudhay] prisoner to Badis who ordered him to be beheaded 
forthwith. On seeing this, Zuhayr fled by himself and perished, like many of his 
men, in one of the defiles in the vicinity of Alpuente. 

On orders from Badis, captured officers and cavalry were killed on the spot, but 
men of letters, including Ibn ‘Abbas, were taken back to Granada as prisoners. (Ibn 
Hayyan apud Dhakhira, 1/2, 167ff.; Tarst*, 83, HME, 613f.). 
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Al-Murtada’s defeat was by the Sanhaja under the leadership of Zawi, not Habis 
(cf. Tibyan, 23). A direct descendant of Habits, ‘Abd Allah would seem here to be 
giving credit to both his great grandfather and grandfather for the two important 
victories. 

After fifty-two days in prison, the 30-year-old Ibn ‘Abbas was cruelly put to death 
by Badis and his brother Buluggin (21 Dhu’l-Hijja 429/24 September 1038). 
Abu’l-Hazm Ibn Jahwar, ruler of Cordova since 422/1031, had in vain interceded 
with Badis to spare the life of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

Badis was urged to kill Ibn ‘Abbas, according to Ibn Hayyan, by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. Abi ‘Amir, prince of Valencia, who had annexed Almeria soon after Zuhayr’s 
defeat lest Ibn ‘Abbas, if released, should cause him trouble in Almeria. This is 
probably true because Badis killed Ibn ‘Abbas the day in which Ibn Abi SAmir’s 
emissary had left him. 

Ibn ‘Abbas had offered Badis a huge ransom which Badis would have accepted 
but for the opposition of his brother Buluggin who warned that, if released, Ibn 
‘Abbas would probably create fresh trouble for them. 

As we have seen (above, n. 132), Ibn ‘Abbas was overweening and inclined 
towards arrogance in his dealings with others. This fact, together with his being 
held responsible for the deterioration of relations and final clash with Zuhayr and 
his personal enmity with Isma‘il b. al-Naghrilla, must have led to the katib’s death. 
(Dhakhira, 1/2, 170, 173f., 177f.; Ihata, 1.260; HME, 615f.). 

The position of Badis was undoubtedly consolidated by his victory over Zuhayr, 
but to say, as our author does, that no other prince dared challenge his grandfather 
after that victory is not quite true. A year later, Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad of Seville engag- 
ed Badis in battle near Ecija and, later in Badis’ reign, al-Mu‘tasim Ibn Sumadih of 
Almeria and al-Mu‘tadid b. ‘Abbad of Seville wrested Guadix and Malaga respec- 
tively from Badis and retained them for a while. (Tibyan, 55, 58; Qalard, 18; 
Jadhwa, 29ff.; Mu5ib, 61). 

It is not known for certain whether this nephew of Badis left Granada for another 
part of al-Andalus or, as is more likely, crossed over to Ifriqiya as Zawi b. Ziri had 
done before him. At all events, nothing more is heard about him. It is also quite 
likely that the departure of Buluggin’s son from Granada was not voluntary, for 
after his bitter experience with his own cousin Yiddir, Badis must have been anx- 
ious to spare his own son the same kind of trouble from Buluggin’s son who, in the 
words of ‘Abd Allah, opposed Sayf al-Dawla and was expected to cause him much 
trouble. 

After his victory over Zuhayr, Badis seems to have adopted the honorific title (/aqab) 
“‘al-Muzaffar,’’ and it is as al-Muzaffar that ‘Abd Allah henceforth often refers to 
his grandfather. 

Badis had, in fact, another son Maksan, who was younger than Sayf al-Dawla. (See 
above, n. 35). 

This is consistent with the description of Sayf al-Dawla in other Andalusian sources 
as ‘‘wise’’ and ‘‘noble’’, qualities which led his father to nominate him as his heir. 
A letter written by Sayf al-Dawla to the gadi of Malaga is taken by Ibn al-Khatib as 
evidence of Sayf al-Dawla’s ability and nobility (Margaba, 91f.; Bayan, III, 265; 
Thata, 1, 433). 

By contrast, Badis, like his contemporary and rival al-Mu‘tadid b. ‘Abbad, was 
notorious for his ruthlessness and cruelty, characteristics which ‘Abd Allah seeks to 
justify by the circumstances and the troubles Badis had faced. Ibn ‘Abbas and 
Abu’]-Futuh al-Jurjani are only two examples of people whom Badis killed in cold 
blood. It is said that a mother once complained to him of her son’s ill treatment of 
her, whereupon Badis gave orders for the son to be beheaded. In vain did the 
mother plead with Badis to spare her son’s life. She had only wanted him to be 
reprimanded, she said, but Badis replied that he was not a schoolmaster, and the 
son was duly beheaded. (Mughrib, II, 107). 

See above n. 126. 
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At the time of the death of Abi Ibrahim (448/1056), Badis was much disturbed by 
the continuous expansionist policy of his implacable enemy, al-Mu‘tadid b. 
‘Abbad, who began to turn his attention to the minor Berber principalities in the 
south. In 445/1053, al-Mu‘tadid seized Morén, Arcos and Ronda and, in the 
following year, he annexed Algeciras and cast covetous eyes on Malaga. Thus in the 
year in which Aba Ibrahim died, Badis was indeed beset by troubles, and hence 
probably Abu Ibrahim’s remark to his son about the consolidation of Badis’ posi- 
tion. (Bayan, III, 266, 270ff.; Margaba, 91, A‘mal, 239f.). 

It is noteworthy that the author, like all other Andalusian chroniclers, speaks 
respectfully of IsmA‘il b. al-Naghrilla and always refers to him by his kunya ‘‘Aba 
Ibrahim,’’ whereas when speaking of his son, Yusuf, he invariably refers to him as 
“‘the swine’? (khinzir) or simply ‘“‘the Jew’’ (al-yahudi), without giving either his 
name or kunya. ‘Abd Allah’s animosity to Yusuf is quite understandable since he 
held him responsible for poisoning his father. 

In his famous poem against the Jewish wazir, the fagih Abu Ishaq al-Ilbiri refers 
to Yusuf by the epithet ‘‘ape’’ (gird). ‘Abd Allah uses ‘‘swine’’ (khinzir) to describe 
Alvar Hajfiez, Alphonso’s envoy to him. This nomenclature is based on some verses 
in the Quran. (Cf. Qur’an, VII, 166; ibid., V, 60; A‘mal, 232; Poésie, 240; 
‘‘Eleventh-Century Andalusian Authors on the Jews of Granada,”’ in AA/R, XVIII 
(1948-9), 287f.; Tibyan, 124). 

The author said the same thing about Habis and Abu Ibrahim. By emphasising 
that neither Abi Ibrahim nor his own son after him were given any power over 
Muslims, ‘Abd Allah is seeking to rebut the charges which had been 
levelled—notably by the fugaha°—against Badis and Habis, accusing them of ap- 
pointing Jews as their wazirs and giving them power over Muslims. (Cf. A‘mal, 231; 
Dhakhira, 11, MS, f.144; Silafi, 83f.). 

Sahtb al-madina was the title given by Andalusians to the prefect of police whose of- 
ficial title was sahib al-shurta. (Cf. Supplément, 1, 819). Under the Caliphate of Cor- 
dova, sahtb al-madina was the governor or prefect of the city, and as such, the highest 
civil authority in it. Whenever al-Nasir left Cordova on a campaign, he used to 
leave alongside his son in the capital, to advise and assist him, one of his senior 
wazirs and the prefect of the capital (sahib al-madina). Al-Hakam II entrusted this 
important post to his favourite wazir, al-Mushafi, who is referred to as the wazir 
sahib al-madina. (Mugtabas, VII, 92, Bayan, II, 299, 310; Esp.mus., 90, 93f.; HEM, 
III, 158f.). 

It is noteworthy that, under Badis and later under ‘Abd Allah, Slav eunuchs, 
such as Muwaffaq and Labib, rather than Berbers or Andalusians, were appointed 
as prefects of Granada. (Cf. Tibyan, 134). 

Or, possibly, ‘‘besides, I am approaching the end [i.e. death].’” A somewhat 
similar expression appears in Ibn Juljul’s Tabagat: ‘‘I suffered from a fever which 
persisted and, as a result, I approached my end (ashraftu minha).’’ (Cf. Ibn Juljul, 
104). 

Tabarmaka is a verb coined from the proper noun ‘‘Barmaki’’, in the sense ‘‘play the 
Barmakide’’, i.e. to lord it over. The reference is of course to Yahya b. Khalid al- 
Barmaki, the famous all-powerful wazir of the ‘Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashid. 
Assisted by his two sons al-Fadl and Ja‘far, Yahya enjoyed great power for seven- 
teen years (170-187/786-803) until Haran al-Rashid suddenly decided to put an end 
to Barmakid domination. (Cf. EI’, I, 1034). 

‘Abd Allah is here comparing Yisuf’s growing power with that of Yahya al- 
Barmaki before his downfall. 

The author reiterates here what he has already said in justification of Habis’ ap- 
pointment of Abi Ibrahim as his katib (Tibyan, 31f.). Badis put Yusuf in charge of 
revenue and tax-collectors as most of these in Granada were Jews. Moreover, Yusuf 
was a dhimmi who could not aspire to become prince of Granada—an important 
consideration for Badis since he was always suspicious not only of Andalusians but 
also of the leading members of the Sanhaja following the latter’s support for Yiddir. 
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Thus financial as well as political considerations led Badis to lean more and more on 
Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla, thereby alienating the sons of al-Qarawi and other Sanhaja 
leaders. 

The one-third dinar (thuluthi?) was struck in al-Andalus in the early years of the 
2nd/8th century. 

Yasuf claims that ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qarawi was paying Badis’ treasury no more 

than fifteen thousand dinars in silver dirhams, whereas Guadix ought to bring the 
treasury more than one hundred thousand thuluthi dinars paid in gold pieces. As the 
dirham began to decline in quality after the fall of the Umayyad caliphate in Cor- 
dova (422/1031), the vast difference between the two quoted figures becomes ap- 
parent. (EP, II, 297, 319). 
Bint (lit. ‘‘daughter’’) is used here in the sense ‘‘a small replica of’’. Ibn al-Khatib 
endearingly calls his birth-place, Loja, the daugther (dznt) of the capital. (Zhaga, II, 
343). Ibiza and Minorca are described as the two daughters (binta) of Majorca 
(Rawd, 198/tr.240). Sicily is described by Ibn Jubayr as the daugther (zbnat) i.e. 
replica of, al-Andalus in development and fertility. (Ibn Jubayr, Rih/a, Beirut 1968, 
p. 266). 

By saying that Guadix is the daughter (bint) of Granada, ‘Abd Allah is seeking to 
emphasise their close resemblance and relationship. 

It was after his seizure of Malaga (447/1056) that Badis appointed his son Sayf al- 
Dawla Buluggin its governor and nominated him as his heir. According to al- 
Nubahi, Buluggin retained the governorship of Malaga until his death there in 
456/1064 (Margaba, 91f.). Thus Buluggin now combined the governorship of 
Malaga with that of Guadix, and while in Malaga he had Ibn al-Hasan al-Nubahi 
as gadi and wazir, he entrusted a Jew, Yisuf b. al-Naghrilla, with the financial ad- 
ministration of Guadix. 

By the battle of Badajoz, ‘Abd Allah means the battle better known to Muslim 
historians as al-Zallaga or Yawm ‘Ariba/al-‘Aruba, and to Christian chroniclers as 
Sagrajas/Sacralias (12 Rajab 479/23 October 1086), and in which the Almoravid 
Yusuf b. Tashufin won a great victory, near Badajoz, over King Alphonso VI of 
Castile. Our author has more to say about this event later (Tibyan, 105f.), but it is 
rather odd that he should call it by the name of the city nearest to the scene of the 
encounter rather than by its better known name as though it was just another or- 
dinary engagement. (For the name Yawm ‘Ariba/al-‘Ariiba see Qala*id, 12; al- 
Mu‘tamid, Diwan, 97). 

Mashyakha corresponds to the Roman curia which was adopted by the Muslims in 
Spain and remained in use in al-Andalus and some parts of the Maghrib in the 
sense of ‘‘council of elders’’ (cf. Supplément, 1, 810; Monés, ‘‘La division politico- 
administrativa de la Espafia musulmana,”’ in RIEIM, V (1957), 98f. The term 
seems to have been in general use in al-Andalus among the Berbers, who used it in 
the sense ‘‘jama‘a’’, the Slavs and the Jews (cf. Dhakhira, 1/2, 172; tbid., IV/1, 122; 
Mugtabas, III, 62; A‘mal, 194). ‘Abd Allah uses mashyakha again with regard to the 
Jews of Granada and shuyukh with regard to the Jews of Lucena (Tibyan, 40, 132). 
Although wine-bibbing was quite common among the Tafa princes in private, it is 
interesting to find ‘Abd Allah referring openly more than once to the drinking 
habits of both his father and grandfather at a time when his dynasty was under at- 
tack by jurists for infringing Sunni precepts. Badis, in particular, was notorious for 
his addiction to wine. (Tibyan, 41, 47, 53; Ibn Hayyan apud Ihata, 1, 437, 457). 
Sayf al-Dawla died, at the age of twenty-five, probably in 456/1064 (Margaba, 92; 
Thata, 1, 434; A‘mal, 231); Ibn ‘Idhari, however, gives the year 457/1065 (Bayan, 
III, 261). 

Relations between Sayf al-Dawla and Yisuf b. al-Naghrilla began to deteriorate 
as the result of the intrigues of the sons of al-Qarawi and because, it was alleged, 
Yusuf had failed to honour his original undertaking with regard to the revenue ac- 
cruing to Sayf al-Dawla from Guadix. According to Ibn al-Khatib, Sayf al-Dawla 
took strong exception to the fact that Yusuf had given great power to the Jews and 
secured power over Muslims (A‘mal, 230). 
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It is noteworthy that ‘Abd Allah reports the poisoning story as a fact, and his ac- 
count is also that of several Muslim chroniclers (cf. Bayan, III, 261; Thata, I, 434; 
A‘mal, 231). Al-Nubahi, however, says that Sayf al-Dawla died in Malaga from an 
illness (Margaba, 92). It is, however, worth noting that Ibn Bassam, who devotes a 
chapter to the Jewish wazir in which he is very critical of him, makes no mention of 
poisoning (Dhakhira, 1/2, 268-72). 

Al-Mu‘izz Tamim, elder brother of ‘Abd Allah, could not have been more than ten 
years old when his father died. Badis appointed him governor of Malaga in place of 
his father Sayf al-Dawla and appointed a Sanhaja shaykh as his tutor and adviser. 
This practice of appointing sons of tender age as governors was not uncommon 
among the Ta*:fa princes. On capturing Silves (444/1053), al-Mu‘tadid appointed 
his 13 year-old son Muhammad, the future al-Mu‘tamid, as governor of Algarve. 

On coming of age, Tamim assumed the Jagab: ‘‘al-Mustansir bi-llah.’’ The 
dirham struck in Malaga in 474/1081 bears Tamim’s full name: Aba Ma‘ad al- 
Mustansir bi-llah al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah. 

The author later describes his brother as of an impetuous and tyrannical nature. 
Ibn al-Khatib describes him as courageous, ill-tempered, and harsh towards his 
subjects. Deposed by the Almoravids and exiled to southern Morocco (483/1090), 
Tamim died in Marrakesh in 488/1095. (Tibyan, 162f.; A‘mal, 236; “Ibar, VI, 180f.; 
Reyes de Taifas, 177). 

Tabarmaka—see above, n. 148. 
Badis seized Malaga from al-Musta‘li Muhammad b. Idris, last of the Hammidid 
caliphs, in 447/1055 (Bakri, Description, 134/tr.258; Bayan, I, 429). 

The main reason behind Badis’ decision to seize Malaga was to forestall its 
seizure by al-Mu‘tadid b. SAbbad who had just seized Algeciras (446/1054) and was 
already threatening Malaga (Jamhara, 50). The weakness of the Hammidid princes, 
who had been shored up by the Berbers, doubtless tempted other princes to attack 
them, but it is interesting to note the third reason advanced here by ‘Abd Allah, 
namely the taunting remark of the Zirid prince of Qayrawan about Badis’ seizure of 
townships in al-Andalus. 

Wa-a‘addaha ... li-imuhimmat is inaccurately translated by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘‘II la 
pourvut abondamment d’armements et de vivres.’’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And., III 
(1935), 286). 

Throughout his reign Badis was ever conscious of the hostility of the Andalusian 
princes towards him, and his fears were aggravated by the expansionist policy of 
Ibn SAbbad who annexed to Seville the Berber principalities of Mordén, Ronda, and 
Arcos (445/1053) and ousted the Hammidids from Algeciras (446/1054). 

Thanks to Badis’ fortification of Mdlaga’s citadel its garrison was able to hold 
out, ten years later, against the ‘Abbadids. 

The ‘Abbadid dynasty was established in Seville in 414/1023 by the gadr 
Abu’l-Qasim Muhammad b. ‘SAbbad, who was succeeded (433/1042) by his son 
‘Abbad, better known as al-Mu‘tadid. During his reign, which lasted until 
461/1069, al-Mu‘tadid emerged as the leader of the Andalusian party (ta*ifa) 
against the Berbers, and succeeded in expanding his territory enormously at the 
expense of his weaker neighbours in the west and in the south of al-Andalus. After 
capturing Carmona (459/1067), al-Mu‘tadid turned his attention eastwards, and, 
hampered by domestic troubles, Badis was henceforth on the defensive in Malaga 
and Granada. (Dhakhira, in Hist. Abbad., II, 241ff.; Hulla, Il, 39ff.; Amal, 155ff.; 
HME, 628ff.; EP, I, 5). 

The people of Malaga favoured al-Mu‘tadid, an Andalusian like themselves, and in 
collusion with him they rose against Badis as an ‘Abbadid force, led by al- 
Mu‘tadid’s two sons Muhammad and Jabir, arrived outside Malaga. The town fell 
into the hands of the ‘Abbadids, with the exception of the citadel where the negro 
garrison held out and urged Badis to send reinforcements. Meanwhile, Mdlaga’s 
leaders warned the ‘Abbadid princes against complacency and urged them to attack 
the citadel without delay, but the warning was not heeded. A strong Zirid force, led 
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by al-Naya, soon arrived from Granada and recovered the town. (Dhakhira, Hist. 
Abbad., I, 301f.; Qala*td, 18; Tibyan, 58). 

The Hammidid dynasty was established in Cordova by ‘Alt b. Hammid who 
became the first non-Umayyad caliph in al-Andalus (407/1016). The Andalusians, 
however, disliked the idea of having a non-Umayyad caliph and did not conceal 
their pro-Umayyad sympathies whenever an occasion arose. Even the Berbers, who 
initially backed the Hammidids and recognised them as their imams showed them 
only nominal allegiance and soon deserted them. The remnants of the Hammidids 
held Malaga and Algeciras until the latter was annexed by al-Mu‘tadid (446/1054) 
and Malaga was seized by Badis (447/1055). 

The eclipse of the Hammidids was due partly to their internecine quarrels and 
partly to the fact that they were abandoned by the Berbers, notably Badis whose 
position in Granada had by now been so consolidated that he was no longer in need 
of even a nominal caliph. (Dhakhira, 1/1, 78ff.; Bakri, Description, 133f./tr.256ff.; 
Jadhwa, 28ff.; Bayan, III, 119ff.; £7, III, 147). 

Al-Mu‘tasim Muhammad b. Sumadih succeeded his father, Ma‘n b. ‘Sumadih, as 
prince of Almeria in 443/1052 and had a long reign of forty years. Like his father 
before him, al-Mu‘tasim maintained an alliance with Badis for a time but, having 
consolidated his position, he took advantage of the internal and external troubles 
which faced Badis and sought to expand his territory at his expense. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 
270; Tarst*, 84f.; ASmal, 231; Tibyan, 53). 

Al-ra*ts al-ajall ‘‘the Most Excellent Ruler’’. On titles of al-Muzaffar Badis, see 
above, n. 139. 

Driven out from Huesca, during the fitna, by his cousin Mundhir b. Yahya, 
Muhammad b. Sumadih arrived in Valencia where he was well received by its 
prince, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi ‘Amir since Ibn Sumadih had served as commander in 
the army of the latter’s grandfather, al-Mansiir b. Abi ‘Amir. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz mar- 
ried his two sisters to Ibn Sum@dih’s sons, Ma‘n and Sumadih. 

After the defeat and death of their prince Zuhayr, the Almerians invited ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Abi ‘Amir to be their ruler. He arrived in Almeria on 30 Dhu’l-Qa‘da 
429/3 September 1038 but, on being threatened by Mujahid, prince of Denia, who 
became jealous of Abd al-‘Aziz’s increased power and territory, he marched out 
against Mujahid leaving behind as governor of Almeria Abi’l-Ahwas Ma‘ nb. 
Sumadih who, in the words of Ibn Hayyan, committed the notorious ‘‘open 
treachery”’ (al-ghadva al-sal@?) against his benefactor by seizing power in Almeria 
(433/1041-2). The Almerfan geographer al-‘Udhri (d.478/1085) says that Ibn 
Sumadih was invited by the Almerians to become their prince and that Badis’ ad- 
vice and approval were secured. It was, therefore, largely thanks to his alliance with 
Badis, as our author says, that Ibn Sumadih was able to maintain his position as 
prince of Almerfa until his death in Ramadan 443/6 January-4 February, 1052. 
(Dhakhira, 1/2, 236f.; Tarsi*, 84; Bayan, III, 167; Hulla, II, 81). 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Shanjil (Sanchuelo), grandson of al-Mansur b. 
Abi ‘Amir, was in Saragossa when he was invited by the ‘Amirid Slavs in Valencia 
to become their prince (417/1026-7) after the departure of Mujahid for Denia. In 
his wars with Mujahid, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz received Catalan support. ‘Abd al-SAziz, who 
bore the lagab ‘‘al-Mansir’’, had a long reign (d.452/1060). Ibn Abi ‘Amir must 
have adopted a hostile attitude to Badis after the latter’s support for Ibn Sumadih in 
Almeria. (Tarsi‘, 84; Bayan, III, 164f.; A‘mal, 194f.). 

Abu ’1-Jaysh Mujahid, a leading ‘Amirid Slav mawla was appointed by al-Mansur 
b. Abi ‘Amir governor of Denia and the Eastern Isles and, when the /ftina broke out 
in 399/1008, Mujahid became lord of Denia and the Isles, assuming the lagad ‘‘al- 
Muwaffaq bi-llah.’’ In Andalusian annals, Mujahid is famous for his daring raids 
on Sardinia. 

He died in Denia in 436/1044-5. (Bayan, III, 156; A‘mal, 217ff.; Dabbi, Bughyat, 
457ff.). 
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The Berbers were regarded by the Andalusians as intrepid warriors, and one often 
reads-about Berber detachments enlisted by Ibn SAbbad and by Ibn al-Aftas, prince 
of Badajoz (Bayan, III, 201ff.). An interesting anecdote illustrating the point may be 
found in Bayan, III, 282. (Cf. above, n. 50). 

Having served under the ‘Amirids, Mujahid was no doubt expressing his per- 
sonal experience of Berbers in battle. He must have had in mind also the subse- 
quent Zirid victories over al-Murtada and Zuhayr. 

M. Makki’s averment from this reply that the Zirids of Granada were Shi‘ites is 
very far fetched and cannot be borne out by the facts of the situation. (Cf. ‘‘El 
Si‘ismo en al-Andalus,”’ in RIEIM, VII-VIII (1959-60), 127, 130). This assertion 
can be disproved by: 1) The ‘Amirids, serving under an Umayyad caliph, would 
certainly not have admitted Zawi and his kinsmen to al-Andalus had these been 
Shi‘ites. 2) Even the Hammidids, who claimed ‘Alid descent, were not known to 
have professed, at least openly, Shi‘ism, nor did they call on the people of al- 
Andalus to do so (Jadhwa, 22; MuSib, 50). 3) Andalusian writers, intensely hostile to 
the Berbers as they were, would certainly not have kept silent about the Zirids pro- 
fessing Shi‘ism had this in fact been true. 4) At the time of the events described here 
by ‘Abd Allah, even the Zirids of Ifriqiya, hitherto Shi‘ites, had renounced 
Shi‘ism, severed relations with the Shi‘ite caliph in Cairo and reverted to Sunnism. 
(Cf. Bayan, I, 397, 399). 

Abu’l-Hasan Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Yahya, known as Ibn al-Saqqa? was the 
wazir of Abu’l-Walid b. Jahwar, ruler of Cordova, for fifteen years until he was 
assassinated by Abu’l-Walid’s younger son, ‘Abd al-Malik, at the instigation of al- 
Muttadid (23 Ramadan, 455/19 September 1063). Ibn al-Saqqa? was an able wazir 
who served his prince well. It was thanks to him that close relations were established 
with Badis, a fact which deterred al-Mu‘tadid ‘Abbad from openly attacking Cor- 
dova and made him instead resort to intrigue and subversion in order to wrest it 
from the Jahwarids. Ibn ‘Abb4d is said to have urged ‘Abd al-Malik to dispose of 
Ibn al-Saqqa’ and, at the same time, to have encouraged the latter to usurp power, 
his aim being to weaken Cordova from within, thereby paving the way for its an- 
nexation by him. In fact, confusion set in in Cordova soon after the death of Ibn al- 
Saqqa? until finally it fell into the hands of the ‘Abbadids (462/1070). 

As our author says, Ibn al-Saqqa? was on friendly terms with Badis who is said to 
have visited Cordova. Ibn al-Saqq@’ is also said to have visited Granada as an 
emissary of Abu’l-Walid Ibn Jahwar. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 186ff.; zbid., 1/2, 123, 270; 
Bayan, WII, 248, 251; Hulla, II, 186). 

See above, n. 165. Aba Yahya Muhammad b. Mat‘n, better known by his lagab 
“fal-Mu‘tasim’’, was barely eighteen years of age when he succeeded his father as 
prince of Almeria (443/1052). 

According to Ibn Hayyan, al-Mut‘tasim attacked a fortress in the district of 
Murcia belonging to his maternal cousin ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi ‘Amir and ‘‘sought 
the help of his ally Badis whose assistance was put at his disposal by reason of his 
Berber ‘asabiyya and his contempt for the Andalusian faction (firga).”’ 

In view of his small territory and limited resources, al-Mu‘tasim was no match 

for his two more powerful neighbours, Badis and Ibn ‘Abbad. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 238f.; 
Qala*id, 48; Bayan, III, 167f.; A‘mal, 190). 
This is the first time that Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla is described by ‘Abd Allah as the 
wazir of Badis. Hitherto, Isma‘il b. al-Naghrilla and his son have been described as 
katibs to Badis. It is noteworthy, however, that this was the general practice 
throughout al-Andalus in the first few years after the abolition of the Umayyad 
Caliphate in Cordova, for none of the 7a’ifas wished, or perhaps dared, to appear 
as a completely independent prince appointing his own wazirs. By the middle of the 
5th/11th century, however, the Andalusians became quite accustomed to the ex- 
istence of various independent political entities and to see the katibs of the various 
princes described as wazirs. However, the change was only a formality, for among 
Andalusians, according to Maqqari, ‘‘the wazir is the katib.’’ (Cf. Nafk, VI, 56). 
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The Tibyan is our main source of information about al-Naya. Describing the 
recovery of Malaga from ‘Abbadid hands, Ibn Khaq4n says that Badis sent a strong 
force ‘‘under Ibn al-Naya, the commander of his army.’’ (Qala’id, 18). 

Al-Naya seems to have been a member of the Slav corps in the service of al- 
Muttadid but, as he was implicated in Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad’s plot against his father, 
al-Naya fled from Seville and sought asylum with Badis to whom he rendered great 
service, as in the recovery of Malaga and in carrying out raids on SAbbadid ter- 
ritory of which he was familiar. It was also thanks to al-Naya’s efforts that Badis 
recovered Jaén and captured Baeza. (Cf. Tibyan, 47, 61, 62). 

In 450/1058, al-Mu‘tadid contemplated an attack against Cordova and charged his 
eldest son and heir Isma‘il with the task. Isma‘il complained that the force under his 
command was inadequate for the task as Cordova was well fortified and could count 
on help from Badis. Al-Mu‘tadid, however, insisted that Isma‘il set out at once. 
Half-way to Cordova, Isma‘il left the army and returned suddenly to Seville 
whence, with his family, he proceeded to Algeciras where he is said to have planned 
to set up an independent principality. Although father and son were reconciled, 
Isma‘il’s accomplices were put to death. Fearing that he might have the same fate, 
Isma‘il plotted again, this time to kill his father. The plot, however, was foiled and 
al-Mu‘tadid, enraged and perhaps in the heat of the moment, killed his son with his 
own hands (450/1058). (Dhakhira, Hist. Abbad., 1, 254ff.; Bayan, III, 244ff.; Muzb, 
97; HME, 646ff.). 

Muditil b. Yahya and Mudatil b.. ‘Atiyya al-Birzali are probably one and the same 
person. Nicknamed el Royo on account of his red face, Muqatil served under both 
Badis and ‘Abd Allah. Shortly before attempting to capture Malaga, al-Mu‘tadid 
ousted the Zanata Birzalis from Carmona (459/1067) some of whom, including 
Mudgitil, joined their fellow-Berbers in Granada. 

Towards the end of his reign, ‘Abd Allah appointed Mugatil governor of Lucena 
which was then being harassed by al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad. Despite his success in 
warding off the ‘Abbadid menace, Mugatil was relieved of his post because ‘Abd 
Allah suspected that Muqatil might defect to the Almoravids. 

Renowned for his dauntless courage, Muqfatil took part in the battle of Nivar (al- 
Nibal), 478/1085 near Granada against a Castilian raiding party. Although he was 
wounded in the face, Muqatil achieved distinction as a fearless warrior and set a 
good example to his men. (hata, III, 300; Bayan, III, 269; A‘mal, 237f.; Ibar, Hist. 
Abbad., II, 216; ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., III, 291, n. 15; HME, 694; Tibyan 129). 
Allusion to Qur’an, VIII, 26: ‘‘And remember when you were few and reckoned 
feeble in the land.’’ 

Allusion to Qur’an, XXVIII, 19: ‘‘Moses, dost thou desire to slay me, even as thou 
slewest a living soul yesterday?”’ 

Abu’!-Rabr‘ al-Matiini, described here as royal bailiff (gabid al-wajiba), is referred to 
again by the author as Abu’l-Rabi‘ the Jew (al-yahidz) and described as treasurer 
(khazin li-l’ amwal) to Badis (cf. Tibyan, 130). 

This is additional evidence of ‘Abd Allah’s earlier claim (cf. Tibyan, 22) that most 
of the tax-collectors (Summa) in Granada were Jews. Abu’l-Rabi‘ al-Matini, 
maternal uncle of Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla, seems to have been entrusted with the col- 
lection and supervision of revenue from the royal private domains (mustakhlas) 
which, like those of the Nasrid rulers of Granada, must have been fairly extensive to 
enable their treasurer to meet the daily maintenance requirements of the prince’s 
household and to advance loans to Maksan’s mother as well. (Jhata, I, 116; 
‘“‘Mémoires,”’ in And., IV (1936-9), 134). 

Al-Mu‘tasim b. Sumadih would not have dared to seize any part of Badis’ territory 
or to intrigue against him had Badis not been beset by troubles in this period 
(458-9/1065-6). Domestically, Badis was distraught at the loss of his son, Sayf al- 
Dawla, and was troubled by the intrigues of his kinsmen against Ibn al-Naghrilla 
and in favour of his own son Maksan. Externally, Badis had lost his ally Ibn al- 
Saqqa’ in Cordova and nearly lost Malaga to Ibn ‘Abbad. Ibn SAbbad had 
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eliminated the Berber principalities in the south, seized Algeciras and ousted the 
Birzalis from Carmona. Badis was henceforth on the defensive against the Andalu- 
sian princes. It was in these circumstances that Ibn Sumadih began to encroach on 
Badis’ territory and to intrigue against him. 

The banishment of Maksan must have taken place shortly before the outbreak of 
violence against the Jews of Granada on 10 Safar 459/31 December 1066, for the 
news of the Jewish wazir’s death reached Maksan while he was still on his way out of 
Granada. On receiving the news, Maksan headed for Jaén and, with the help of his 
kinsmen, ruled it independently of his father. (Tibyan, 54f.; Bayan, III, 266). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


It is interesting to note that Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla seems to have always consulted 
the council of Jewish elders (mashyakha) in Granada before embarking on any im- 
portant venture (cf. above, n. 154). Ibn Bassam says that Yusuf assumed the title 
‘“‘naghid’’ (mudabbir), i.e., leader, among the Jews of Granada, and it is presumably 
in his capacity as such that he used to preside over a council of Jewish elders and 
discuss matters of importance to him and to the Jewish community in general. 
(Dhakhira, 1/2, 270). 

The charge of collusion between Yisuf b. al-Naghrilla and al-Mu‘tasim, prince of 
Almeria, is reiterated by subsequent Andalusian historians and is given as one of 
the reasons behind the Sanhaja’s uprising against Yusuf and the Jews of Granada 
(459/1066). The Jewish wazir is said even to have sought ‘‘to establish a state for the 
Jews’’ in Almeria with himself as its prince. (Cf. Bayan, II], 266). But it is unlikely 
that he would have chosen Almeria rather than Granada, with its large Jewish 
community, for effecting any projected scheme of this kind. (A‘mal, 231; hata, 1, 
440; Poésie, 270). 

Abu’l-Asbagh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Arqam of Guadix had served ‘Ali b. Mujahid, ruler 
of Denia, before he became wazir and confidant to al-Mu‘tasim. Ibn Arqam was 
often sent by al-Mu‘tasim on important missions and, in the course of one such 
mission to al-Mu‘tamid, the latter was so impressed by Ibn Arqam’s ability that he 
discreetly invited him to enter his service. Ibn Arqam, however, politely declined 
the offer, hence his reputation for loyalty. (Nafh, V, 45; ‘“Mémoires,”’ in And., III 
(1935), 296, n. 17). 

Al-Mu‘izz Tamim, ‘Abd Allah’s elder brother, could not have been more than 
eleven years old when Yusuf was allegedly intriguing with Ibn Sumadih 
(458-9/1065-6), hence the reference to him as a mere lad. This also possibly ex- 
plains the fact that, although governor of Malaga since his father’s death, al-Mu‘izz 
was not mentioned in the course of the ‘Abbadid attack on Malaga. 

Ibn Sumadih’s reluctance to attack Granada is quite understandable since the 
Sanhaja were well entrenched in it, hence its description as the reservoir of the army 
(ma“din al-jaysh). It was to remove Ibn Sumadih’s fears that Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla 
decided to remove some of the Sanhaja leaders, under the cover of transference, to 
places such as. Jaén and Almufiecar. 

Ibn Bassam gives a similar account about Badis’ withdrawal from the public eye 
and his addiction to wine-bibbing but, unlike ‘Abd Allah, he puts the blame on 
Yusuf (Dkakhira, 1/2, 270). Concerning the surrender of fortresses to Ibn Sumadih, 
Ibn Bassam says: ‘“The Jew handed over to Ibn Sumadih most of Granada’s for- 
tresses by misappropriating funds earmarked for them and alienating their gar- 
risons. Thus while Badis was unaware of their loss, Ibn Sumadih annexed them to 
his territory.’’ (Dhakhira, 1/2, 271). 

During the troubles between the Arabs and the muwallads in the province of Elvira 
(276/889), the Arabs took refuge in the fortress (hisn) of Granada. As the wall of the 
fortress was in bad shape, the Arab defenders used to fight during the day and 
repair the wall at night. Abandoned during the latter days of the Caliphate, this 
fortress, which is believed to have been built on the western-most point of the 
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Sabika, seems to have been the Alhambra fortress (hisn al-Hamra’) which was now 
rebuilt by Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla. (Mugtabas, III, 56, 62; Hulla, I, 149; EP, I, 
1015f.). 

The 6th/12th century geographer al-Zuhri, who lived for a time in Granada, 
describes the Bridge of the Qadi (ganjarat al-qadi) on the Darro as lying ‘“‘between 
al-Hamra? and the Mawrir Gate.’’ (Geografia, 386). 

During the fighting in Granada between the Almohads and Ibn Hamushk in 

557/1162, the latter occupied ‘‘the Alhambra citadel (al-gasaba al-hamra?), on top of 
the Sabika hill, which was parallel to the citadel of Granada. From there he began to 
fight and to set up mangonels for the purpose of hurling stones on the Almohads in 
their citadel.’’ (Ibn Sahib al-Salat, 188f.). 
Although only the day and the month in which the outbreak against the Jews of 
Granada is given in the manuscript, this is one of the only two instances in which 
the author gives any dates throughout the 7ibyan, the other being the date in which 
the Almoravids captured Seville. 

Later Andalusian sources give the year 459/1066 without specifying the day or 
month. ‘Abd Allah says it was on Saturday, the tenth of Safar (459/30 December 
1066). (Bayan, III, 266; Ihata, I, 440; ‘Ibar, IV, 160; HME, 653, Poéste, 273). 
Ittasa‘a ’l-khargqu ‘ala ’l-ragi“t—‘‘the rent is beyond repair’’—is the second half of a 
well-known verse which is attributed to Abi Tammam (Abt Tammam, Diwan, 
449; Dhakhira, 1/1, 238) or to Ibn Hamam al-Azdi (Jaza?iri, Ashhar al-amthal, 11). 
Criticisms of Yisuf b. al-Naghrilla in Andalusian sources may be summed up as 
follows: 

(i) He attacked the Muslim faith, wrote a book on alleged contradictions in the 
Qur°an and undertook to render it in rhymed verses and muwashshahs, and yet was 
not taken to task by his sovereign (Dhakhira, I/2, 269; Radd, 46; And., IV (1936-9), 
25; Mughrib, II, 114). 

(ii) He colluded with Ibn Sumadih against Badis (Dhakhira, 1/2, 270; Bayan, II, 
266; A‘mal, 231). 

(iii) He favoured his co-religionists and employed so many of them that they came 
to exercise great power over Muslims (Bayan, II, 265; A%mal, 230). 

(iv) He aspired to establish a state for the Jews in Almeria with himself as prince 
(Bayan, III, 266). 

(v) He dominated Badis to the great chagrin of the Sanhaja and Muslim leaders in 
Granada (Dhakhira, 1/2, 269f; “bar, TV, 160; A‘mal, 231). 

(vi) He kept Badis aloof from the people and encouraged him to pursue a life of 
pleasure and wine-bibbing. 

Our author, on the other hand, only blames Yusuf for collusion with Ibn 
Sumadih, for alienating many Sanhaja leaders and for poisoning the author’s father 
Buluggin. 

The famous virulent poem of the fagih Abt Ishaq al-Ibiri against the Jewish wazir 
and Jewish monopoly of power and wealth in Granada certainly played a part in 
rousing the Muslim population of Granada against the Jews. By its theme, Quranic 
terms and phrases, terse verses and effective mutagarib metre, the poem must have 
made a great impression on the masses of Granada. Yet, ‘Abd Allah surprisingly 
makes no mention of the poem which, according to Ibn al-Khatib, caused Ibn al- 
Naghrilla’s death. The poem must have been a contributory factor in whipping up 
emotions against the Jews of Granada. Even the appearance of Badis could not calm 
down the mobs. They entered the royal palace and killed Yusuf who is said to have 
blackened himself by way of disguise and hidden himself in a charcoal cellar. A 
large number of Jews were massacred—over 4,000 according to Ibn Bassam—and 
their homes were plundered. 

Yusuf’s general behaviour, arrogance and agnosticism no doubt offended many 
people in Granada, but the holocaust on 10 Safar 459/30 December 1066 was 
mainly the result of Yasuf’s growing power and Muslim hostility to almost absolute 
power being wielded by a dhimmi. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 272; Bayan, III, 266; A‘mal, 231; 
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Thata, 1, 439f.; Nafk, VI, 56; Mughrib, II, 132; HME, 650ff.; Poésie, 270ff.; Garcia 
Gémez, Un alfaqui espafol, etc., 30; Perlmann, AAJR, XVIII (1948-9), 284f.). 
Al-Sigillt (‘‘Sicilian’’) and al-Saglabi (‘‘Slav’’) are often confused by copyists on ac- 
count of the close similarity between their spelling in Arabic. Thus Khayran and 
Zuhayr, both Slavs, are sometimes described as ‘‘Sigilli’’ instead of ‘‘Saglabi’’ (cf. 
Dhakhira, 1/1, 397; Nafh, V, 78). A Slav (Saglabi) officer of the many in Badis’ en- 
tourage is more likely to have been charged with escorting Maksan out of Granada. 
Apart from Granada with its large Jewish community, Lucena was almost ex- 
clusively inhabited by Jews (cf. Tibyan, 130ff.; Idrisi, 205; Mughrib, I, 105), but no 
mention has been made of Jews in Jaén in Andalusian sources. Jaén is said to have 
had a flourishing Jewish community as early as the thirteenth century (cf. JE, VII, 
52). But the fact that Musakkan was able, according to ‘Abd Allah, to amass for- 
tunes from the Jews of Jaén shows that a prosperous Jewish community must also 
have lived in Jaén in the fifth/eleventh century. 

Al-Ma?miun Yahya b. Isma‘il b. Dhi’l-Niin was prince of Toledo from 435/1043-4 
to 11 Dhi’l-Qa‘da 467/28 June 1075. (Cf. Dhakhira, IV/1, 114ff.; Bayan, III, 278ff.; 
A‘mal, 117f.; EP, II, 242f.). 

When Badis launched his campaign to regain Guadix (459/1067), he was facing 

great difficulties. He had lost Ibn al-Naghrilla and witnessed a hostile uprising in 
Granada. Maksan had seized Jaén, and Badis was suspicious of his Sanhaja 
kinsmen. Externally, Badis had seen Ibn ‘Abbad’s power growing steadily and 
threatening Cordova. Badis, therefore, could turn only to Ibn Dhi’l-Nin who was 
then Ibn ‘Abbad’s chief rival for leadership in al-Andalus. 
Al-Ma?min was later to play a similar role in the dispute between ‘Abd Allah and 
Alphonso VI, on account of which ‘Abd Allah described him as ‘‘inwardly an 
enemy but outwardly a friend’’ (cf. Tibyan, 71). It is noteworthy that while the 
author speaks kindly of Ibn SAbbad, particularly al-Mu‘tamid, throughout the 
Tibyan, he is highly critical of Ibn Dhi’l-Nin, despite the fact that the Zirids had 
more trouble from the ‘Abbadids. A possible explanation is that when ‘Abd Allah 
wrote his book (c. 487/1094), Toledo had fallen into the hands of Alphonso VI and 
the Dhu’l-Nunids had already disappeared from the scene. He could, therefore, af- 
ford to be candid. 

Al-Ma?min was at this time (459/1067) actively intriguing against Cordova and 
must, therefore, have welcomed the opportunity to extend his territory southwards. 
(Cf. Dhakhira, 1/2, 124). 

The reference here is to the treaty of alliance which Badis had conclud:d in 
433/1042 with Ma‘n b. Sumadih when the latter withdrew his allegiance to ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Abi ‘Amir and, with Badis’ support, declared his independence in 
Almeria. On succeeding his father ten years later, al-Mu‘tasim renewed the treaty 
of alliance and maintained friendly relations with Badis for a time. In 458/1066, 
however, al-Mu‘tasim took advantage of Badis’ domestic difficulties and, as ‘Abd 
Allah says, seized Guadix as well as a number of fortresses. Seeing that his position 
in Almerfa was itself threatened, al-Mu‘tasim now implored Badis to forgive him 
and to renew their old treaty of alliance. (Tibyan, 45f.; Dhakhira, 1/2, 271). 
Yahya b. Ifran was one of the prominent Sanhaja leaders whom Ibn al-Naghrilla 
had removed from Granada and appointed governor of Almufiecar (Tibyan, 53). It 
was probably while Yahya was in Almufiecar that the ‘Abbadids seized Malaga 
and, in view of his proximity to Malaga, Yahya was instructed by Badis to relieve 
the garrison in the citadel of Malaga. Ibn Khaqan, however, says that the relieving 
force was under the command of Ibn al-Naya (Qala?id, 18). The only explanation 
would be that al-Naya headed a force from Granada and joined Yahya at 
Almufecar or that al-Naya took over command after Yahya’s death in battle. 

Talkata, to which Yahya belonged, was the Sanhaja branch to which the Zirids 
also belonged, and hence, possibly, Yahya’s ambition and rivalry with Badis. 
(Tibyan, 24; see above n. 91). 
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Nala min is synonymous with fa‘ana fi, i.e. defamed or discredited. Lévi-Provencal 
mistranslates the sentence as: ‘‘et obtint du prince & la fois beaucop d’argent et de 
considération.’’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., III (1935), 304). 
Makhlif b. Mallal may well have been the Sanhaja shaykh whom Badis had ap- 
pointed as tutor and adviser to his grandson al-Mu‘izz when the latter was ap- 
pointed governor of Malaga following his father’s death. (See above, n. 157). 
See above, n. 163. 
On one Friday the khutba is said to have been delivered in al-Mu‘tadid’s name in 
twenty-five fortresses in the province of Malaga (Hulla, II, 49). 
‘Abd Allah uses the same wording and argument when later he sets out the 
arguments for and against the seizure of Granada by Alphonso VI. (Cf. Tibyan, 73). 

It may be recalled here that, earlier in his reign, Badis had once been so greatly 
perturbed by the collaboration of the people of Ronda with the ‘Abbadids against 
their Berber ruler (445/1053) that, fearing that his own Andalusian subjects in 
Granada might do the same against him, he contemplated massacring them. He 
would have carried out his plan but for the advice of Isma‘il b. al-Naghrilla who 
managed to dissuade him from committing such an outrage which would only 
alienate all other Andalusians and unite them against him. (Jhafa, I, 437). Now 
mellowed by years and greatly preoccupied with other problems, Badis must have 
remembered the old advice and, on recovering Malaga, decided on reconciliation 
rather than punishment. 
The vigilance which Badis displayed, in military as well as financial matters, during 
the Guadix campaign, would seem to disprove the charges of carelessness, in- 
dolence and continuous wine-bibbing which had been levelled against him. (Tibyan, 
46, 53; Bayan, III, 265). 
This is one more example of Berber ‘asabiyya which al-Naya, like Ibn al-Naghrilla 
before him, had to face when he became wazir to Badis. As it was the Prince’s 
policy, throughout his reign, to appoint dhimmis of Slav (Saglabi) outsiders as his 
chief wazirs, it was only to be expected that such a policy would alienate his Berber 
kinsmen as well as Andalusians. This also explains, to a large extent, the support 
given by a large section of the Sanhaja to his son Maksan. (Tibyan, 49, 61). 
Faced by a similar situation during his reign, ‘Abd Allah, no doubt following his 
grandfather’s example, adopted a similar firm line towards the Zanata Berbers in 
his service and adhered to this policy for exactly the same reasons as those given 
here by Badis. (Cf. Tibyan, 135). 
Badis had banished his son Maksan from Granada shortly before the death of Yusuf 
b. al-Naghrilla because he had suspected a plot to depose him and proclaim Maksan 
prince of Granada (Tibyan, 49). About the same time, Musakkan was appointed 
governor of Jaén on the recommendation of Ibn al-Naghrilla (Tibyan, 53). On 
learning of the Jewish wazir’s death, Musakkan escorted Maksan to Jaén declaring 
its independence with Maksan as ruler (Tibyan, 55), a fact which greatly disturbed 
al-Naya and confirmed Badis’ suspicions of his Sanhaja kinsmen. 
Al-Naya’s attempt to regain Jaén through connivance (mudakhala) with its garrison 
was not an unusual or uncommon practice during the 7a@”:fa period when territories 
were seized more often than not by intrigue and subversion. It was through intrigue 
and collusion that Ibn ‘Ukasha and Ibn Rashiq seized Cordova (467/1075) and 
Murcia (471/1079) respectively. (Hudla, II, 177; ASmal, 158, 160, 201; HME, 674, 
682). 
Hirkas, or sometimes irkas, is still used today among the Berbers of the Atlas region 
in Morocco in the sense of ‘‘old-fashioned footwear’’. Probably of Berber origin, it 
has two plural forms: harakis and harakis (cf. Supplément, II, 763). A modern Moroc- 
can proverb runs: harkis bt’l-hirkas hatta yatik rabbi b1’l-sabbat (‘‘make do with your 
old sandals until God provides you with new shoes’’). (Cf. Ben Cheneb, Proverbes 
arabes de |’Algérie etc.). As used here, however, harakis is used in the sense of footwear 
generally. 

‘Abd Allah effectively uses several picturesque proverbs in the course of his nar- 
rative to illustrate his argument. 
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The Band Birzal, a tribe of the Zanata Berbers, were forced to flee from North 
Africa by the Zirids of Ifriqiya and come over to al-Andalus where they joined the 
service of their Umayyad patrons—al-Hakam II and later his son Hisham II. It is 
noteworthy, however, that Ibn Hazm describes the Bani Birzal as Ibadites 
(Jamhara, 498). During the fitna which followed the fall of the ‘Amirids, the chief 
Birzali leader, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, carved out for himself a principality at 
Carmona which survived until 459/1067 when it was annexed by the ‘Abbadids. It 
must have been then that many Birzalis sought refuge and employment in Granada 
despite the traditional enmity between the Zanata and the Sanhaja. This hostility, 
however, seems to have progressively waned after the departure of the older 
generation of leaders, such as Zawi, Habis and Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Birzali. Badis is often described as ‘‘the employer of many from the Zanata.”’ 

Later in the Tibyan, the author reiterates the fact that both Ibn al-Naghrilla and 

al-Naya always preferred the Zanata to the Sanhaja because the latter tended to 
look down upon the two wazirs. It is noteworthy that ‘Abd Allah later refers to the 
Zanata as the outsiders (al-sinf al-barrani). (Dhakhira, 1/1, 403; Bayan, III, 268f.; 
A‘mal, 230, 236f.; EF, I, 1238; Tibyan, 63f., 133). 
SAli b. Mujahid succeeded his father as ruler of Denia (436/1044) and reigned for 
thirty-two years until he was deposed by his brother-in-law, Sulayman b. Hid of 
Saragossa in 468/1076. Born of a Christian mother and taken prisoner, while still a 
child, during his father’s abortive Sardinian adventure, ‘Ali was ransomed by his 
father in 423/1032 and brought back, a young man, to Denia. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 
206). 

During the reign of Zuhayr in Almerfa, Baeza belonged to Almeria, but Mujahid 

seems to have annexed it during the subsequent trouble over Almeria between Ibn 
Sumadih and Ibn Abi ‘Amir. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 206; Bayan, III, 157f.; A‘mal, 221f.; 
EF, Il, 112). 
The Ibn Adha referred to by ‘Abd Allah may well be ‘Umar b. Mushrif b. 
Muhammad b. Adhd b. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Hamadani who is described by Ibn al- 
Zubayr as a respected fagih and wazir and who died in or around 505/1111-2 (Ibn 
al-Zubayr, 62). 

The Bani Adha belonged to a famous and long-established Arab family in 
Granada, better known as Banu Adha b. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Hamadani whose 
ancestor had arrived in al-Andalus as one of the leaders of the Hims contingent 
which accompanied Balj b. Bishr al-Qushayri (123/741). The village of Alhendin, 
six miles south of Granada, where the family settled, took its name from this 
distinguished family whose members played a prominent part throughout the 
history of Muslim Granada. (Jamhara, 397; Mugqtabas, III, 61; Qalaid, 225; Marqaba, 
124f.; Nafh, I, 276 and VI, 314). 

Cf. Quran, XII, 20: ‘‘Then they sold him for a paltry price.”’ 

Ibn al-Naghrilla was subject to the same accusations and was charged with collusion 
with Ibn Sumadih. Later, however, ‘Abd Allah is critical of both wazirs for having 
favoured the Zanata at the expense of the Sanhaja. (Cf. Tibyan, 51ff., 133). 

Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Judhami al-Nubahi had reluctantly 
served as gadi of Malaga under the Hammidids. On seizing Malaga (447/1055), 
Badis confirmed Ibn al-Hasan in his post, and when Buluggin was appointed 
governor of Malaga, he retained his services, on the advice of Badis, as gad: and 
wazir for the whole province of Malaga. After Buluggin’s death (456/1064), Badis 
offered Ibn al-Hasan the post of gadi of Granada which he declined. 

Ibn al-Hasan would not receive any remuneration for his service as gai and had 
a reputation for strict and impartial administration of justice. He was murdered 
while on a visit to one of his estates near Cordova (463/1070-1). 

The family has been described as a family of gadis and men of learning, one of 
whom was the author of Kitab al-Margaba al-‘ulya (8th/14th century). (Margaba, 
90ff.; Sila, I, 136f.; Ihata, 1, 433; HME, 457). 
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216 ‘Ilj is used here contemptuously in the sense of a renegade serving a Muslim 
prince—a reflection on WaAsil’s origin (Supplément, II, 159). 

“Ii; is used in Andalusian texts, in a derogatory sense, often meaning an uncouth 
infidel generally. It is in this sense that Ibn Hayyan uses the word when he speaks of 
the mission sent by al-Hakam II in 363/973 to Elvira, regent of Leén, whom he calls 
‘al-“ha Hilwira.”’ (Cf. Mugtabas, VII, 147). 

217 The sentence is mistranslated by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘‘et il arriva, en se vantant de 
sa prochaine accession au vizirat.’’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And., III (1935), 313). 

218 No mention is made of the Christian Abu’l-Rabi‘ in any other source but, from 
what ‘Abd Allah says, he seems to have served as katib hasham under Yisuf b. al- 
Naghrilla. After the Jewish wazir had been killed, Abu’l-Rabi‘ escaped to Denia 
where he lived for a while until recalled now by Badis to become his wazir. This is 
further evidence of Badis’ complete reliance on dhimmis as wazirs and senior func- 
tionaries throughout his reign. The hostile reaction in Granada to this policy can be 
seen from a three-verse satire by the contemporary Granadan poet Khalaf b. Faraj, 
better known as al-Sumaysir. In this he protests that things get worse every day: 
one day it is a Jew, another day a Christian and, if the old man (i.e. Badis) lives any 
longer, it will next be some fire-worshipper (majis) that he will take as wazir. (Cf. 
Silafi, 83f.). 

219 The hasham in Muslim Spain were, according to Lévi-Provengal, mercenaries, 
white or black, who were recruited outside al-Andalus, as opposed to the ajnad who 
were ‘‘national’’ troops (cf. HEM, III, 72). The term, however, does not seem to 
have always been used by Andalusian chroniclers with a precise connotation. Nor 
were the hasham always necessarily recruited from outside Spain. After his sur- 
render to al-Nasir, Hafs b. ‘Umar b. Hafsiin was incorporated in the Caliph’s 
hasham and jund. Ibn al-Qitiyya speaks of all the rebels of al-Andalus as ‘‘serving as 
mercenaries and beneficiaries in his fasham’’—a term which, incidentally, is 
rendered by Ribera as ‘‘troops’’. (Cf. [ftitah, 114; Bayan, II, 292). 

When describing his troops just before surrendering to the Almoravids, ‘Abd 
Allah lists them in three categories: the Berber jund, the Maghribi ragqasa, and the 
Sabid and Sagaliba. Although the author does not use hasham specifically there, the 
last category of ‘abid and Sagaliba is probably equivalent to the hasham which could, 
therefore, be translated as black and white slaves or mercenaries. (Cf. Tibyan, 
150f.). 

For the use of hasham under the Almoravids, cf. Ibn SAbdiin, Risdla, etc., 28; 
Hopkins, Med. Musl. Govt., 74f.; Hulal, 22; Bayan, IV, 98; Supplement, I, 291. 

220 Throughout his reign, Badis tended to be distrustful of the Sanhaja. This probably 
explains why Badis employed a great number of the Zanata as a counterbalance to 
the Sanhaja. ‘Abd Allah later describes how he set out on a policy of employing 
more of the Sanhaja who, he says, had been unfairly treated during the reign of his 
grandfather. 

Badis’ advice to Maksan had, in fact, a dual purpose: to weaken the Sanhaja on 
the one hand and to drive a wedge between them and his son. (Tibyan, 23, 55, 
133ff.; ASmal, 230). 

221 ‘Abd Allah’s persistent denigration of Maksan’s character and his emphasis on his 
unworthiness to succeed Badis may well have been inspired by ‘Abd Allah’s wish to 
justify Maksan’s exclusion from power and to explain why he himself, rather than 
Maksan, was eventually picked by Badis as his heir. However, the fact that 
Maksan, at various times, had enjoyed the support of Ibn al-Naghrilla, of a great 
number of the Sanhaja and of several district governors somehow leads one to 
believe that Maksan must have possessed some traits of leadership. (Cf. Tizbyan, 40, 
48f., 64). 

222 It is very unfortunate that, owing to a lacuna in the manuscript, covering a period 
of some seven years, the narrative ends rather abruptly at a crucial point when the 
author is in the course of describing events in the last five years of Badis’ reign and 
the circumstances in which he himself succeeded to the throne. 
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The last part of the narrative, however, sheds some light on the intrigues of the 
women of the royal household and their réle in influencing the succession issue and 
shows how active behind the scenes they were. It is, moreover, noteworthy, and 
perhaps unique, to see a Muslim prince himself discuss such a delicate subject in 
Muslim society. 

Berber women clearly seem to have enjoyed a greater degree of freedom and in- 
fluence than Andalusian women. ‘Abd Allah often speaks very kindly and respect- 
fully of his mother whose advice and feelings he appears to have taken into con- 
sideration on his relations with his brother, on his release from detention of the fagih 
Ibn al-Qulay‘i and on his surrender to the Almoravids. 

Among the Sanhaja Almoravids, women were more influential still. Zaynab, wife 
of Yusuf b. Tashufin, wielded great power during her husband’s reign. Sanhaja 
men were often named after their mothers, such as Dawid b. ‘A?isha and 
Muhammad b. Fatima. The Andalusians became very critical of this aspect of 
Almoravid social structure in which women were so prominent and wielded so 
much power. (Séra, 97; Mu5ib, 177; Ihata, 1, 149; Rayhan, Hist. Abbad., 1, 9; Islam 
d’Occident, 253; Terrasse, Islam d’Espagne, 114; Tibyan, 94f., 157f.). 


CHAPTER FIVE 


About the middle of the 5th/11th century, the 7a7ifa princes were faced with a new 
threat from the Christians of northern Spain. Ferdinand I, who had succeeded in 
uniting Castile, Leén and Galicia, devoted himself in the last ten years of his reign 
to the cause of the Reconquista. Ferdinand’s death (457/1065) was followed by a 
period of internecine wars between his three sons from which the 7a7fa princes 
gained a respite. After a ten-month enforced exile in Toledo (January-October, 
1072) and following the assassination of his brother Sancho II, Alphonso (Alfunshu) 
returned to Ledén and was proclaimed King of Ledn and Castile (Muharram 
465/October 1072). He also soon wrested Galicia from his brother Garcfa. Castile, 
Leén and Galicia were thus reunited under Alphonso VI who now actively em- 
barked on an expansionist policy at the expense of his Muslim neighbours, thereby 
resuming the Reconquista started by his father. Not content with demanding tribute 
from the 7a°ifa princes, Alphonso who now assumed the imperial title zmperator totius 
hispaniae, began to demand also the surrender to him of border fortresses and 
townships. (La Espana del Cid, 257ff.; A‘mal, 243f.; Istigsa?, II, 58). 

On the death of Badis (20 Shawwal 465/30 June 1073), his grandsons ‘Abd Allah 
and Tamim succeeded him in Granada and Malaga respectively. Abad Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah, like Badis before him, assumed the honorific title (/agab) of al-Muzaffar 
billah al-Nasir li-din-illah. (Margaba, 94; Ihata, III, 379; Reyes de Tatfas, 177). 

I prefer the date 20 Shawwal 465/30 June 1073 to the year 469/1076-7 offered by 
Lévi-Provengal (‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And., HI (1935), 254) or the year 467/1074-5 
given by Ibn Khaldin, as the more probable date of Badis’ death and ‘Abd Allah’s 
accession to the throne of Granada for the following reasons: (1) In the last chapter 
of the Tibyan (cf. p. 188), ‘Abd Allah explicitly states that his reign lasted about 
twenty years. As he was deposed on 10 Rajab 483/8 September 1090, the year 
465/1073 is a closer approximation than the year 469/1076-7. (2) It is also the date 
given by Ibn al-Khatib after Abu’l-Qasim b. Khalaf and by Ibn ‘Idhari after al- 
Muradi (cf. Thata, 1, 442; [hata, III, 379; Bayan, MS, 205). (3) ‘Abd Allah says that 
the threat posed to him by Ibn ‘Abbad disappeared as a result of the latter’s preoc- 
cupation with the recovery of Cordova (467/1075). ‘Abd Allah must, therefore, 
have already been prince of Granada before this year. (Tibyan, 71). (4) When he 
succeeded his grandfather, ‘Abd Allah was still a lad under the charge of the wazir 
Simaja and since, we are told, he was born in 447/1055 (cf. Ihata, III, 382), he 
would have been eighteen years old in 465/1073 and twenty-two years old in 
469/1076-7 and, at this latter age, he could hardly be described as a lad. Even the 
year given as ‘Abd Allah’s date of birth seems rather doubtful if one takes into ac- 
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count the fact that his father was born in 431/1039-40 and that Tamim was the 
eldest son. (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And., III (1935), 254 and notes 39, 40; Introduc- 
tion to Tibyan 5, 7; ‘‘Zirides’’, in And., XXIX (1964), 94ff.). 

Pedro Anstirez, Count of Carrion, of the Gémez family, was guardian and tutor to 
Alphonso VI. As the constant counsellor of Alphonso VI, he played a leading part 
in Alphonso’s life. He accompanied him into exile at Toledo and took an active part 
in the plot to remove Sancho II from the throne of Castile and Leén and reinstate 
Alphonso. Credited with a perfect knowledge of Arabic, Count Pedro Anstrez, like 
his sovereign, was to be alternately friend and enemy of the Cid. (La Espana del Cid, 
128, 173, 175ff.). 

Before his death, Ferdinand I had forced Ibn Hid of Saragossa, Ibn Dhi’l-Nun 
of Toledo and Ibn ‘Abbad of Seville to pay him annual tributes. In this way they 
safegarded themselves against his incursions into their territories. The Zirids of 
Granada do not seem to have, as yet, paid any tribute to the King of Castile and 
Le6én. Hence, on his succeeding to the throne, Alphonso VI sent his envoy Pedro 
Anstirez to ‘Abd Allah demanding tribute. (HME, 654; CMH, VI, 395). 

Abi Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Amméar, born in 422/1031 in Estombar in the district of 
Silves, was a leading poet and wazir at the ‘Abbadid court in Seville. When the 
young al-Mu‘tamid was appointed governor of Silves, he formed a close friendship 
with Ibn ‘Ammar, and, on succeeding to the throne of Seville, al-Mu‘tamid made 
his old friend his wazir. From the time of al-Mu‘tamid’s accession to power 
(461/1069), Ibn ‘Ammar played an ever-increasing réle in the affairs of Seville and 
its neighbours. Al-Mu‘tamid entrusted him with important missions, and it was 
Ibn ‘Ammar who persuaded Alphonso VI to call off his attacks on Sevillan territory 
(467/1075) in return for the payment of a two years’ tribute. Ibn Khaqan says that 
Alphonso befriended Ibn ‘Ammar who, therefore was feared by the 7a’ifa princes. 

Ironically, it was at the hands of al-Mu‘tamid that Ibn ‘Ammar met his death 
(477/1084) and his disappearance from the scene removed the main cause of friction 
and trouble between ‘Abd Allah and al-Mu‘tamid. (Tibyan, 81f.; Qalaid, 86ff.; 
Hulla, U1, 131ff.; MuSib, 111ff.; HME, 677ff.; Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, 154¢ff.; 
EP, Ill, 705f.). 

See above, n. 212. 

Situated near Pinos-Puente to the N.W. of Granada, Belillos was often traversed 
later by the Kings of Castile on their way to the Vega of Granada. Ibn al-Khatib 
describes Belillos as an impregnable fortress about six miles from Granada. Al-Razi 
mentions a river by the name of Belillos which joins the Genil in the plain of Elvira. 
(Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And., IV (1936-9), 30, n. 5; Descripcién, 211; ‘‘Description’’, 
in And., XVIII (1953), 101; EP, II, 1016). 

Born in 431/1040, Abu’l-Qasim Muhammad succeeded his father al-Mu‘tadid as 
prince of Seville in 461/1069, and assumed the /agad ‘‘al-Mu‘tamid’’. Continuing 
his father’s expansionist policy, al-Mu‘tamid seized Cordova (462/1070) and turn- 
ed his covetous eyes on Granada, taking advantage of Badis’ death and the acces- 
sion of the young ‘Abd Allah. His designs against Granada, however, were 
thwarted by unexpected developments in Cordova which fell into the hands of al- 
Ma’min, prince of Toledo (early 467/early 1075), to be regained by al-Mu‘tamid 
five months later. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 124ff.; Bayan, III, 259ff.; Hudla, II, 53, 62, 177; 
EP, I, 6f.). 

Al-Qal‘a or Qal‘at Astalir or Qal‘at Yahsib/ Yahsub or Qal‘at Banu Sa%d (now Alcala la 
Real) was the name used by Andalusian chroniclers at various times to describe this 
fortress which is situated some 30 miles N.W. of Granada on the way to Cordova. It 
acquired the name Astalir, which the author uses later (7Tzbyan, 75), from the name 
of a water spring nearby (Nafh, III, 96). The fortress acquired the other name, 
Yahsib/ Yahsub, from that of a Yemeni tribe which had settled there at the time of the 
Muslim conquest (Azhar, I, 27). The Qal‘a, however, is better known in Andalusian 
history and literature after the 5th/11th century as Qal‘at Bani Sa“id after the family 
of this name who secured semi-independence in it in the 6th/12th century. 
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From the author’s account it appears that, before reaching Belillos, Ibn ‘Ammar, 

with Castilian help, had already seized al-Qal‘a which was later returned to ‘Abd 
Allah in exchange for Estepa which was ceded to Ibn ‘Abbad. (Nafh, IV, 61; 
Mughrib, II, 160f.; Descripcién, 58; Geografia, 465f.). 
In 462/1070, al-Ma’min b. Dhi’l-Niin was about to seize Cordova but then had to 
withdraw after an ‘Abbadid force had arrived in response to Ibn Jahwar’s appeal. 
Taking advantage of the weakness of the Jahwarids, however, the ‘Abbadids an- 
nexed Cordova themselves. Ibn Dhi’l-Niin now engaged a bold Cordovan adven- 
turer, Hakam b. ‘Ukasha, and put him in command of one of his fortresses adjoin- 
ing Cordova. Through collusion with certain elements in Cordova and with some 
members of the guard, Ibn ‘Ukasha contrived with their assistance to enter Cor- 
dova and to declare it part of al-Ma’min’s dominions (early 467/early 1075). 

Contrary to ‘Abd Allah’s description—though he does not refer to him by 
name—of Ibn ‘Ukasha as of no consequence (Ja khatara lah), the latter was a promi- 
nent Cordovan of noble descent. He had collaborated with the Cordovan wazir Ibn 
al-Saqqa? and, after the latter’s assassination, was imprisoned by Ibn Jahwar. Ibn 
‘Ukasha, however, managed to escape and entered the service of al-Ma’min as an 
adviser. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 124ff.; A°mal, 150, 158f.; Hula, Il, 62, 176ff.). 

On seizing Cordova (462/1070), al-Mu‘tamid appointed his eldest son, Aba ‘Amr 
‘Abbad, governor of the city. In his surprise attack on Cordova, Ibn SUkasha killed 
‘Abbad. 

Abi ‘Amr ‘Abbad is confused by Lévi-Provengal with al-Mu‘tamid’s son al-Fath 
al-Ma?min who was appointed governor of Cordova, after its recovery, and re- 
mained governor until the city was captured by the Almoravids (484/1091) and he 
too was killed in the fighting. In a well-known elegy, al-Mu‘tamid laments the loss 
of his two sons whom he mentions by name. (Dhakhira, Hist. Abbad., 1, 323; Hulla, 
II, 61; A‘mal, 158; Qala>id, 12, 20; Tibyan 170; ‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And. IV (1936-9), 
33 n. 8). 

Muhammad b. Martin was in command of the ‘Abbadid contingent which had 
been sent by al-Mu‘tamid, at Ibn Jahwar’s request, to help defend Cordova against 
Ibn Dhi’l-Niin’s threat. After the annexation of Cordova, al-Mu‘tamid appointed 
his son ‘Abbad governor of the city and left with him his army commander, 
Muhammad b. Martin, whose name betrays his Christian origin. Though 
forewarned of Ibn ‘Ukasha’s activities and contacts, ‘Abbad and Ibn Martin chose 
to ignore the warnings, and both were killed in the course of Ibn ‘Ukasha’s surprise 
attack, and capture of Cordova. (Dhakhira, Hist. Abbad., I, 322ff.). 

Of a distinguished family in Baza, Abi Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. Malhan, a jurist 
and man of letters, was prevailed upon by the people of the city to run their affairs, 
which he did until it fell into Almoravid hands. 2 

A descendant of Aba Marwan, Ahmad b. Malhan al-Ta’i al-Wadi Ashi, pro- 
claimed his independence in Guadix and Baza from the Almoravids (539/1144-5) 
and later swore allegiance to the Almohads. The fact that the family had the nisba 
al- Tai attached to its name indicates that the family claimed to be of Arab descent. 
(Mughrib, II, 77f.; ASmal, 264). 

As the trouble with al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad began soon after Badis’ death ‘Abd 
Allah could not have been then more than 18 years old (see above, n. 224). Con- 
trary to the author’s remark about his wazirs taking advantage of his youth, it was 
thanks to the firmness and ability of the chief wazir Simaja that Granada was saved 
from the ‘Abbadid onslaught. The truth would seem to be that ‘Abd Allah’s preoc- 
cupation with Ibn ‘Abbad, rather than his youth or lack of competent wazirs, was 
the main cause of Ibn Malhan’s defection to Ibn Sumadih who, in turn, began to 
encroach on ‘Abd Allah’s territory. (A ‘mal, 234). 

Not identified. 

This fortress must be Shant Aflij which is described by al-‘Udhri as a subdistrict 
(juz?) in the province of Elvira (Tarsi*, 92), probably in the vicinity of Dalias. 
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Prior to the discovery and publication of al-‘Udhri’s Tarsi‘, Lévi-Provengal 


pointed out that the name of the fortress was somewhat similar to Shant Ajlah (or 
Ajilluh) referred to in Akhbar Majmi‘a (p. 12) and which could be S. Acillo (Recher- 
ches, 1, 54 and n. 1). In the Spanish translation of Akhbar Majmi‘a, Ribera renders 
Ajlah as S. Acisclo (cf. Akhbar Majmi‘a, 25 and n. 1; ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV 
(1936-9), 34, n. 12). 

‘Abd Allah often reiterates the view that al-Mu‘tamid would have sought peace 
with him but for the evil influence of Ibn ‘Ammar and that, after the latter’s disap- 
pearance, there was no further trouble between the two princes (cf. Tibyan, 82). It 
was Ibn ‘Ammar who, according to ‘Abd Allah, involved al-Mu‘tamid in offensive 
wars against Granada and Murcia in order to prove his indispensability. It is not 
unlikely, however, that, long before his seizure of Murcia, Ibn ‘Ammar had been 
trying hard to obtain Alphonso’s help so that he himself, and not al-Mu‘tamid, 
would seize power in Granada. After all, the period was one in which many adven- 
turers sought, by resorting to trick or force, to proclaim themselves princes. In this 
respect, Ibn ‘Ammar, who was certainly a very capable and ambitious man, 
believed that he had every chance of success. Indeed, the death of Badis, the acces- 
sion of the boy prince ‘Abd Allah, the partition of the Zirid kingdom resulting in 
friction between ‘Abd Allah and Tamim, the fact that Ibn ‘Ammar was an An- 
dalusian Arab—and an eminent poet to boot—were all factors favouring Ibn 
‘Ammar’s quest for power. (Qala*id, 86, 94; Mu5ib, 122; Hulla, II, 134; HME, 
677f.). 

The author sets out here very clearly the policy which Alphonso VI had pursued 
towards the 7@ifa princes from the very outset of his reign (cf. A‘mal, 243f.). His 
aims were exaction of more tribute, the creation of friction between these princes, 
thereby impoverishing and weakening them and their subjects, and facilitating his 
endeavours for the annexation of their territories. It is noteworthy that, in the in- 
itial stages of the Reconquista, Alphonso VI was not too anxious to seize Muslim 
cities because, according to the author, he was aware of the fact that their popula- 
tions would be hostile to him and that it was not feasible to expel them and replace 
them by his co-religionists. 

Toledo fell into the hands of Alphonso VI in the middle.of Muharram 478/May 
1085, i.e. some twelve years after the events described here. However, ‘Abd Allah 
cites a very good example and succinctly lists the three factors which were to lead to 
Alphonso’s seizure of Toledo: impoverishment of the people, internal dissension 
and a weak and incompetent ruler. The reigning prince of Toledo was then a 
namesake and grandson of Yahya who assumed the lagab ‘‘al-Qadir’’. (Dhakhira, 
IV/1, 116ff.; Rawd, 135/tr.162; A‘mal, 181f.; HME, 690, 692; EP, II, 243). 
Sisnando Davidiz, a Mozarab of Tentugal (west of Coimbra) was captured by al- 
Muttadid and enlisted in his service. Ibn Bassam, whose version of the name in 
Arabic is ‘‘Shishnandu’’, says that Sisnando had been in the service of al-Mu‘tadid 
Ibn ‘Abbad who used to send him on special missions to Ferdinand I. Fearing the 
cruel and unpredictable al-Mu‘tadid, however, Sisnando quitted his service for that 
of Ferdinand who appointed him governor of Coimbra which he had captured from 
the prince of Badajoz in 456/1064. Described sometimes as the wazir of Coimbra, 
Sisnando became the first count of Portugal, and he seems to have acted as 
Alphonso’s adviser on Muslim affairs until his death in 1091. 

In his interesting account about Sisnando, Ibn Bassam speaks highly of his in- 
telligence and describes him as Alphonso’s shrewd confidant whose favours the 
Ta*ifa princes were ever anxious to win. On capturing Toledo, Alphonso VI ap- 
pointed him its governor. The people were duly impressed by his justice and con- 
ciliatory policy towards them. He urged moderation on his sovereign and counsel- 
led him to retain and treat well the Muslim population and-even to keep Ibn 
Dhi’l-Nun as governor. On relations with the 7aifa princes, Sisnando’s advice to 
Alphonso was not to treat them harshly ‘‘because you need them and cannot find 
better governors ... otherwise you will only drive them to seek the help of others.”’ 
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(Dhakhira, TV/1, 129, 131; HME, 599; La Espana del Cid, 91, 134 n. 1, 237f., 747; 
“‘El Gonde Mozarabe Sisnando Davidiz,’’ in And., XII (1947), 27ff.). 

This revealing-ebservation on the part of ‘Abd Allah shows the extent of the 
political weakness and disunity which prevailed in Muslim Spain in the second half 
of the 5th/11th century. Instead of adopting an active and concerted policy towards 
the growing threat of Alphonso to which all of them were exposed, the Andalusian 
princes—to quote the view of our author—were content to be tribute-paying 
onlookers. Hoping for some development that might save them from their plight, 
they did nothing to avert the approaching danger which threatened their very sur- 
vival and that of Muslim Spain. 

Allusion to Quran, IX, 9: ‘‘And they observe toward a believer neither pact nor 
honour.”’ 

Allusion to Qur’an, XX, 44: ‘‘And speak unto him a gentle word.”’ 


Surprisingly, Christian chroniclers make no mention of this meeting. For their 
part, Muslim sources make no mention of the Christian account that, in 473/1080, 
the Cid arrived at the court of al-Mu‘tamid as Alphonso’s envoy to collect the an- 
nual tribute and that, during the Cid’s visit, the Zirid made an incursion into the 
territory of Seville with the assistance of Count Garcfa Ordéiiez de Najera and 
other Castilian nobles. (Cf. La Espana del Cid, 259ff.). 

What ‘Abd Allah attributes here to Alphonso is surely wishful thinking on his part 
and the words he puts into Alphonso’s mouth merely represent what the Zirid 
himself would have liked him to say to Ibn ‘Ammar. The whole episode, however, 
is illustrative of Alphonso’s tactics with the Muslim princes. 

Kabbab b. Tamit had been appointed by the wazir Simaja—who was relieved of his 
post in 474/1083—as governor of Archidona and Antequera (cf. Ttbyan 95). He 
must, therefore, have seized Estepa during the two years of trouble between ‘Abd 
Allah and Ibn ‘Abbad (465/1073-467/1075). After the conclusion of the treaty bet- 
ween ‘Abd Allah and al-Mu‘tamid, Kabbab tried to undermine it but ‘Abd Allah, 
with al-Mu‘tamid’s cooperation, managed to isolate and capture him. Although 
pardoned and retained in military service by ‘Abd Allah, Kabbab was never again 
appointed to any position of responsibility. (Cf. Tibyan, 91, 98, 100). 

Qal‘at Astalir (Alcald la Real; see above, n. 230) must have been seized by Ibn 
‘Abbad shortly after the death of Badis. The exchange of Qal‘at Astalir for Estepa 
was not an unfair arrangement because of their proximity to Granada and Seville 
respectively. 

Qashtru (now Castro del Rio) is mentioned by Ibn al-Khatib as Qashru (cf. Lamha, 
79). 

Martush (now Martos), a fortress in the district of Jaén, is referred to by Ibn ‘Idhari 
as Tishi, i.e. Tucci (cf. Bayan, I, 214). The Latin Tucci and Acct were rendered in 
Arabic as: Tashi and Ashi (cf. Recherches, I, 309). 

Al-Matmar (lit. ‘‘subterranean storehouse’) is described here as a small fortress in 
the vicinity of Baeza. Baeza, which had been seized by al-Naya from the prince of 
Denia, seems to have been annexed by Ibn Dhi’l-Nin towards the end of Badis’ 
reign. This explains why al-Matmar is described by ‘Abd Allah as being in the hands 
of Ibn Dhi’l-Nin. (Supplément, II, 60; ‘‘Zirides’’, in And., XXIX (1964), 101 n. 
21). 

Thus Alphonso VI acted as an arbitrator between the Ta7ifa princes, a fact which 
demonstrates the extent of their weakness and subservience to him. ‘Abd Allah 
seeks to justify his action by protesting his military weakness and helplessness. 
Despite the fact that he had to pay Alphonso an annual tribute of 10,000 dinars, 
‘Abd Allah again seeks to pose as Alphonso’s equal and to convey the impression 
that he was held in high regard by him. (See above, n. 246). 

Having failed in his designs against Granada, Ibn ‘Ammar encouraged al- 
Mu‘tamid, once Cordova had been recovered, to annex Murcia which, since 
455/1063, had been ruled by Abia ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b. Tahir. Ibn 
‘Ammar, who undertook to seize Murcia for al-Mu‘tamid, was in fact seeking to 
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secure a kingdom for himself. To achieve his end, Ibn ‘Ammar connived with some 
Murcian leaders, sought military assistance from Ramon Berenguer II, Count of 
Barcelona, and engaged the services of Ibn Rashiq, an ambitious adventurer and 
lord of Balj (Velez Rubio) a fortress in the district of Lorca. With the help of his 
numerous friends and relatives in Murcia, Ibn Rashiq succeeded in capturing 
Murcia (471/1078-9). (Hudla, II, 116ff., 134ff.; MuSib, 121f.; ASmal, 160; HME, 
679ff.). ; 

The only information we have about Simaja, apart from ‘Abd Allah’s account, is 
that provided by Ibn al-Khatib who refers to him as Simaja al-Sanhaji. Simaja, a 
Talkata shaykh, acted as tutor, guardian and wazir to the young Zirid until the latter 
came of age and his position was consolidated. It was chiefly thanks to Simaja’s 
firmness that al-Mu‘tamid’s designs against Granada were foiled. Ibn al-Khatib 
describes him as firm, ruthless, generous, brave and virtuous and as having banned 
wine-bibbing in Granada under pain of death. 

On coming of age and seeking to be his own master, ‘Abd Allah relieved Simaja 
of his post—probably in 474/1081—and the latter left Granada for Almeria where 
he remained until his death. The Zirid accuses Simaja of seeking to keep him under 
his tutelage, of appointing his own protégés as commanders and governors of most 
of the fortresses, and of intriguing with Ibn Sumadih against Granada. 

In contrast to Ibn al-Khatib’s description of him, Simaja is described as ap- 

prehensive and unadventurous by ‘Abd Allah who accuses him of having 
deliberately concealed from him a horoscope predicting his good fortune, lest it 
should make him conceited. After dismissing Simaja, ‘Abd Allah appointed no 
other wazir. (A‘mal, 234f.; Tibyan, 84ff., 87, 89, 95, 141, 179). 
On seizing Cordova from the ‘Abbadids, Ibn ‘Ukasha declared it part of Ibn 
Dhi’l-Nan’s dominions (early 467/1075; see above, n. 231). Al-Ma?’min b. 
Dhi’l-Nan arrived in Cordova from Valencia on 25 Jumada II 467/25 February 
1075. Nearly five months later, al-Ma?miun died in Cordova, probably poisoned by 
Ibn ‘Ukasha (18 Dhu’l-Qa‘da 467/5 July 1075). 

Ibn Dhi’l-Nuan had expanded his territory considerably for, besides Cordova, he 
had annexed in the last few years of his reign Valencia, Baza and Baeza, hence ‘Abd 
Allah’s remark about other Andalusian rulers fearing al-Ma>min. (A‘mail, 158). 
The practice of predictions by astrologers regarding future events and dynastic 
changes was widespread in al-Andalus. (See above, n. 41). These predictions 
(hidthan) were collected in horoscopes (malahim). There was hardly a 7aifa prince 
who did not engage someone versed in the science of divination (al al-‘ilm) for ad- 
vice. To the common people in al-Andalus, astrologers were heretics who deserved 
to be executed. 

Like other princes, ‘Abd Allah seems to have believed in predictions by 
astrologers, for he speaks later at length about his auspicious future as foretold by 
astrologers. His belief in such predictions is confirmed, in his view, by the fact that 
Ibn Dhi’l-Nin, Ibn Hid and Ibn ‘Abbad saw the tide of fortune turn against them, 
as predicted by astrologers, after they had captured Cordova, Denia and Murcia 
respectively. (Zabaqat, 86/tr.153; Bayan, IV, 62f.; Hulal, 45; Nafh, I, 205; E/, 1, 
497; Tibyan, 78f., 159, 179). 

Idha tamma shayun dana naqsuhi is the first hemistich of a muwashshah often quoted, as 
here, as a reminder that decline inevitably sets in after the pinnacle of one’s ambi- 
tions has been attained. (Cf. Margaba, 172; Nafh, III, 122). 

Following the wazir Ibn al-Hadidi’s murder (468/1075), civil war broke out in 
Toledo and al-Qadir b. Dhi’l-Niin escaped to one of his fortresses. Taking advan- 
tage of al-Qadir’s weakness and troubles, Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, wazir of Valencia, 
declared independence from Toledo, and both the princes of Seville and Saragossa 
invaded al-Qadir’s territory. The Toledans invited al-Mutawakkil b. al-Aftas of 
Badajoz to become their prince, whereupon he arrived and stayed ten months in 
Toledo (472/1080) but failed to take adequate measures for the defence of the city. 
Meanwhile, al-Qadir appealed for Alphonso’s help to regain Toledo and under- 
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took, in return, to surrender a number of fortresses and to pay a larger amount of 
tribute. According to Ibn Bassam, al-Qadir concluded a secret agreement under 
which he agreed te hand Toledo over to Alphonso but, ostensibly, the agreement 
provided only for the payment of a large amount of money. On re-entering Toledo, 
al-Qadir forcibly exacted money to pay Alphonso, and this led to his subjects’ im- 
poverishment, unrest and flight. 

Eventually, Alphonso decided to take the city for himself and promised to help 

al-Qadir regain Valencia (10 Muharram 478/8 May 1085). Alvar Hdnez was sent at 
the head of a force which helped al-Qadir to regain Valencia which, in effect, 
became Alphonso’s protectorate with a Castilian garrison stationed permanently 
there to bolster al-Qadir. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 122ff.; Iktsfa?, Hist. Abbad., Il, 17; Amal, 
181f.; Hesp., XII (1931), 23ff.; Nafh, VI, 85f.; La Espana del Cid, 303ff., 309ff., 
434). 
Abii Bakr Yahya b. Sa‘id b. al-Hadidi had been chief wazir and adviser to Isma‘il b. 
Dhi’l-Nan and his son al-Ma?min after him. Al-Ma?min particularly trusted Ibn 
al-Hadidi for his good services in thwarting a rising in Toledo against him while he 
was in Valencia. The ringleaders were arrested and imprisoned in Ubeda. 

Ignoring his grandfather’s advice to retain the services of Ibn al-Hadidi, al-Qadir 
engaged in a plot to murder him while on his way from Cordova to Toledo escor- 
ting al-Ma?miin’s coffin. On learning of the plot, Ibn al-Hadidi left for his country 
estate and did not return to Toledo. Meanwhile, al-Qadir released the prisoners in 
Ubeda and, disguised as women, they arrived at the royal palace in Toledo to which 
the wazir had been treacherously invited. Dismayed at seeing his old enemies in the 
palace, Ibn al-Hadidi implored al-Qadir’s protection but in vain. The wazir was set 
upon and killed in cold blood (10 Muharram 468/25 August 1075). 

Confirming ‘Abd Allah’s remark, Ibn Bassam says that all al-Qadir’s troubles 
began after the loss of this veteran wazir whose murder was followed by ten years of 
turmoil which led to Alphonso’s intervention. Summing up the situation in Toledo 
after Ibn al-Hadidi’s murder, Ibn Bassam comments that the city became the scene 
of warring factions, Valencia declared independence and Alphonso began seizing 
al-Qadir’s frontier fortresses. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 117ff.; A‘mal, 179f.; Sila, 632f.; 
Hesp., XII (1931), 41ff.). 

Ibn Bashkuwal has a biographical note on Ahmad b. Sa‘id b. Ghalib al-Lawranaki 
of Toledo whom he describes as a fagih and man of letters (d. Shawwal 469/May 
1077). (Cf. Sila, 67). 

Ibn Bashkuw4l mentions a member of the Bani Mughith, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Mughith, who led the prayer at Ibn al-Lawranaki’s funeral. Ibn ‘Idhari refers to an 
Ibn Mughith as one of al-Ma’miin’s advisers, a fact which probably explains the 
friction between him, as member of the mashyakha, and the wazir Ibn al-Hadidi at 
the royal court. (Bayan, III, 279; ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 41 n. 28). 
Al-Muqtadir Ahmad b. Sulayman b. Hid succeeded his father Salaym4n as prince 
of Saragossa in 438/1046 and seized his brothers’ possessions. 

Ibn Bassam relates fully how al-Muqtadir, quite accidentally, came to seize 
Denia from his brother-in-law, ‘Ali b. Mujahid in Sha‘ban 468/March-April 1076. 
Al-Muatadir set out for Denia initially to ask ‘Ali to surrender to him a number of 
fortresses in the vicinity of Tortosa. These ‘Ali agreed to cede but, on his way back, 
al-Muatadir grew suspicious and returned to ensure their surrender. However, in 
the course of the discussions with Mu‘izz al-Dawla, ‘Ali’s son, al-Mugtadir’s wazir, 
Ibn Ahmad, grasped that Mu‘izz al-Dawla was speaking in terms of surrendering 
Denia itself and immediately pointed this out to his master, who accepted the offer. 
‘Ali, together with his family was removed to Saragossa, where he died in 
474/1081-2. 

Al-Mugtadir, as ‘Abd Allah says, must have secured a fortune from ‘Ali’s palaces 
in Denia, for the latter had a reputation of being miserly and imposing swinging 
taxes on his subjects. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 207f.; Bayan, III, 228f.; EP, II, 112 and III, 
242f.). 
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263 It is clear from ‘Abd Allah’s account that Ibn al-Royolo/al-Royola, a former wazir 
of ‘Ali b. Mujahid, had defected to Ibn Hud and helped him to seize Denia. 
Suspected of connivance with Alphonso VI, he was killed by al-Mu’tamin b. Had 
in, or just before, 478/1085. Although no information is available about Ibn al- 
Royolo other than that provided in the Tibyan, it is not unlikely that he is the same 
Ibn Ahmad, al-Mugtadir’s wazir, who accompanied him in the Denia campaign. 
(see preceding note; ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 42 n. 30). 

264 Abu Bakr Yahya b. Ahmad, known as Ibn al-Khayyat, was one of the leading 
astrologers in the last days of the Umayyad Caliphate in Cordova and in the time of 
Sa‘id b. Ahmad (Sa‘id died 462/1071). Ibn al-Khayyat had served under the 
Umayyad Sulayman b. al-Hakam and other princes. He died in Toledo in 
447/1055-6. (Cf. Tabagat, 86/tr.153f.). 

265 Al-Mu?tamin Yusuf b. Ahmad b. Hid succeeded his father al-Muqtadir as prince 
of Saragossa in 475/1082), and his short reign ended with his death (478/1085). 
Noted as a scholar and author of books on mathematics, al-Mu’tamin gave asylum 
to Ibn ‘Ammar with a view, according to ‘Abd Allah (cf. Tibyan, 81), to benefitting 
from his friendship with Alphonso VI. 

It was probably with his eye on Valencia that al-Mu’tamin married his son, 
Ahmad al-Musta‘in II, to the daughter of Abi Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who, since 
467/1075, was ruler of Valencia. (Qalaid, 192; Mughrib, II, 437; Amal, 172; EP, 
III, 542). 

266 Unlike our author, Ibn al-Khatib describes al-Musta‘in as al-Mu’tamin’s son and 
gives his full name as al-Musta‘in billah Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hud, which is 
the name of the founder of the Hadid dynasty, hence the designation al-Musta‘in 
II. 

Of all the Tafa princes, only al-Musta‘in escaped desposition by the 
Almoravids. The latter in fact maintained friendly relations with him and kept him 
as a buffer between them and the Christians of northern Spain. 

Al-Musta‘in died fighting the Christians at the battle of Valtierra, near Tudela, 
in 503/1110 (or 501/1108 according to Ibn al-Khatib) and was succeeded by his son 
“Imad al-Dawla ‘Abd al-Malik. (A Smal, 172ff., 204; Mughrib, II, 437; EP, III, 542; 
La Espana del Cid, 284f.; Reyes de Taifas, 206f.). 

267 ‘Imad al-Dawla Mundhir b. al-Muatadir inherited the coastal region of the 
Kingdom of Saragossa, i.e. Denia, Lérida and Tortosa. Referred to as Alfagit in the 
Historia Roderict, Mundhir was continually at war with his brother al-Mu’taman 
and was the Cid’s inveterate enemy. Faced by al-Mu?taman and the Cid, Mundhir 
invoked the help of the Count of Barcelona and the King of Navarre and Aragon. 
Defeated by the Cid, Mundhir finally concluded peace with him (483/1090) and 
died later in the same year. (Recherches, II, 118ff.; La Espana del Cid, 284f., 297, 380, 
386; Reyes de Taifas, 47f., 211). 

268 Mundhir left a young son, Sulayman Sayyid al-Dawla, in the guardianship of three 
men from the Banu Batir (‘‘Benibetir’’ in the Crénica General), one of whom held 
Denia, another Jativa and a third Tortosa. To ward off the Cid’s attacks, they 
undertook to pay him a large annual tribute. As the Almoravids advanced along the 
eastern littoral and seized Denia (485/1092), Sulayman fled to Tortosa. That is why 
Sulaym4an’s name appears on the dirhams which were struck in Denia until 
483/1090 and, thereafter, on those struck in Tortosa until 492/1099. (Recherches, II, 
147 and n. 2; La Espana del Cid, 289 and n. 2, 390f., 431; Reyes de Tatfas, 49, 211). 

269 In order to seize Murcia, Ibn ‘Ammar had sought military assistance from Ramén 
Berenguer II, Count of Barcelona, against the payment to him of 10,000 dinars. 
Without al-Mu‘tamid’s knowledge, and as a guarantee of payment, Ibn ‘Ammar 
left al-Mu‘tamid’s eldest son and heir, al-Rashid ‘Ubayd Allah, with the Count. 
Ibn ‘Ammar and the Count attacked Murcia but failed to capture it. As the money 
which Ibn ‘Ammar had undertaken to pay was not forthcoming, the Count put al- 
Rashid in chains. He was, however, later released after al-Mu‘tamid had paid the 
Count a larger amount—said to be of debased metal—than that originally promised 
by Ibn ‘Ammar. (Hulla, I, 120f., 144; HME, 679f.). 
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The assertion by ‘Abd Allah that Ibn ‘Ammar was in fact seeking to secure a 
kingdom for himself in Murcia is supported by other Andalusian sources (cf. Hulla, 
II, 135; Mu9ib, 122; A‘mal, 160). It is also substantiated by Ibn ‘Ammar’s conduct 
in Murcia where-he assumed royal airs, was eulogized by poets, held audiences 
wearing a tall headdress (¢awila), and corresponded with al-Mu‘tamid after the 
manner of equals (Qala*id, 94; HME, 682). 

Tudmir is the name given by Muslim chroniclers to the province of Murcia and 
Orihuela (Uriyila) after its Visigothic ruler, Théodémir, who had surrendered the 
province, under a peace treaty, to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Misa b. Nusayr in Rajab 
94/April 713. (Bughya, 259; Rawd, 63/tr.78f.; Esp.mus., 33). 

According to Ibn Bassam, Ibn ‘Ammar entrusted the fortresses to base elements 
among his protégés, would not listen to good advice and plunged into wine-bibbing 
(Dhakhira, Hist. Abbad., 11, 100). 

Ibn ‘Ammar also picked a quarrel with Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of Valencia for having 
given asylum to Ibn Tahir, the ousted ruler of Murcia. When al-Mu‘tamid com- 
posed a poem in which he satirized Ibn ‘Ammar’s humble origin, the latter hit back 
with a vitriolic invective against al-Mu‘tamid personally, his wife I‘timad and their 
children. Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz managed to obtain a copy of the invective in Ibn 
‘Ammar’s own hand and sent it to al-Mu‘tamid who became furious with Ibn 
‘Ammar. (Hulla, II, 156ff.; ASmal, 161; HME, 684f.). 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rashigq al-Qushayri, an ambitious adventurer of Arab descent, 
was governor (‘amil) of Balj, a fortress in the district of Lorca. Having failed in his 
first attempt to seize Murcia, Ibn ‘Ammar now sought the help of Ibn Rashiq who, 
thanks to his numerous friends and kinsmen in Murcia, succeeded in capturing the 
city (471/1079). Later, taking advantage of Ibn ‘Ammiéar’s dispute with al- 
Mu‘tamid and also of Ibn ‘Ammiar’s bad conduct in Murcia, Ibn Rashiq, who had 
in the meantime consolidated his position by appointing his kinsmen as com- 
manders of neighbouring fortresses, shut the gates of the city in the face of Ibn 
‘Ammar who had gone out on an inspection tour. Ibn ‘Ammar tried to obtain 
Alphonso’s help but in vain, for Ibn Rashiq himself was cultivating the latter’s 
frendship. Ibn Rashiq remained in sole control of Murcia until he was removed by 
the Almoravids and handed over to al-Mu‘tamid in 481/1088. (Hudla, I, 135, 140, 
142ff.; A‘mal, 160, 257; HME, 581ff.; EP, Ill, 904f.). 

This must have been early in 473/1081 when, with Alphonso’s help, al-Qadir 
regained Toledo. (See above, n. 258). It is noteworthy that, according to our 
author’s account, Alphonso, though ostensibly honouring his pledge to reinstate 
al-Qadir, was seeking in fact to undermine his position through the subversive ac- 
tivities of Ibn ‘Ammar and other elements in Toledo with a view to seizing the city 
himself. 

Having lost favour with al-Mu‘tamid and having been expelled from Murcia and 
now having failed in his intrigues in Toledo, Ibn ‘Ammar was no longer of much 
use to Alphonso. On being approached by Ibn ‘Ammar for help, Alphonso is 
reported to have said to him: ‘‘Your case is that of a thief who has stolen something 
but, through his carelessness, lost it.’’ (Dhakhira, IV/1, 124ff.; Hulla, I, 146; HME, 
685). 

See below, n. 278. 

Having failed to secure Alphonso’s help, Ibn ‘Ammar proceeded to Saragossa 
whose prince, al-Mu?tamin b. Hid, hoped, according to ‘Abd Allah, to benefit 
from him as al-Mu‘tamid had benefited before. Al-Marrakushi’s version, on the 
other hand, is that Ibn Hud was reluctant to keep Ibn ‘Ammar after what the latter 
had done to his benefactor, al-Mu‘tamid, who is said to have warned Ibn Hid 
against him (cf. Mu4ib, 123f.). A similar account is given by Ibn al-Abbar who says 
that Ibn ‘Ammar was hoping to become a wazir in Saragossa but, although provid- 
ed with a house and a stipend, he was ignored by Ibn Hid. (Cf. Hudlla, II, 146). Ibn 
‘Ammar is credited with having helped Ibn Hid to regain control of a rebellious 
fortress by tricking its commander. (Hulla, II, 148f.; Qalaid, 94f.; HME, 685ff.). 
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277 Al-Rashid Abu’]-Husayn ‘Ubayd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abbad, al-Mu‘tamid’s 
eldest son and heir apparent, was a scholar and poet. Following the family tradi- 
tion, al-Mu‘tamid appointed al-Rashid adi of Seville. It was he who had been left 
by Ibn ‘Ammar as a hostage with the Count of Barcelona during the Murcia cam- 
paign (see above, n. 269). 

Al-Rashid was later to oppose his father’s decision to seek the help of the 
Almoravids against Alphonso VI. On capturing Seville (484/1091), the Almoravids 
banished al-Rashid to Qal‘at Mahdi in southern Morocco where he died at an ad- 
vanced age (c.530/1135-6). (Hulla, II, 68; A‘mal, 245). 

278 Such as when al-Mu‘tamid sent Ibn ‘Ammar to dissuade Alphonso VI from raiding 
Sevillan territory. Ibn ‘Ammar prevailed upon him to call off the attack in return 
for the payment of an additional two-years’ tribute (cf. Mu9zb, 119ff.). This inci- 
dent must have taken place shortly after 467/1075 by which time Alphonso had 
consolidated his position in Castile and Leén. 

Alphonso’s attack was prompted by al-Mu‘tamid’s help to Garcfa, Alphonso’s 
brother, by his seizure of a portion of Toledan territory, after the death of al- 
Ma?min b. Dhi’l-Nin, and by his failure to pay tribute promptly. (HME, 676ff.). 

279 ‘Ali b. Mujahid had appointed his son Siraj al-Dawla governor of Segura, and 
when Ahmad b. Sulayman Ibn Hid seized Denia (468/1076), Siraj al-Dawla held 
Segura until his death. On Siraj al-Dawla’s death, his two slaves, Ibrahim and ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, assumed control of the fortress. Unable to keep Segura, they offered to 
sell it to the highest bidder. It was at this moment that Ibn ‘Ammar sought to trick 
them and seize the fortress on behalf of Ibn Hid, but he ended as their prisoner (24 
Rabi‘ I 477/31 July 1084). (Hulla, Il, 149f.; MuSib, 123f.; Qalaid, 94f.; HME, 
686f.). 

280 On his offer to buy Segura being accepted, al-Mu‘tamid sent his son al-Radi to 
escort Ibn ‘Ammar back to Seville. 

While a prisoner in Seville, Ibn ‘Ammar composed some moving poems in which 
he expressed his repentance, recalled his services and implored al-Mu‘tamid’s 
forgiveness. Meanwhile I‘timad and the wazir Abu Bakr b. Zaydiin, Ibn ‘Ammar’s 
chief enemies at court, kept reminding al-Mu‘tamid of Ibn ‘Ammar’s treachery, 
ingratitude and his vehement invective against the sovereign and his family. In a fit 
of rage, al-Mu‘tamid killed Ibn ‘Ammar with a double-edged battle-axe (tabruzin) 
which, ironically had been presented by Alphonso to Ibn ‘Ammar who, in turn, 
presented it to al-Mu‘tamid (477/1084-5). (Huila, II, 150ff., 158ff.; Mutrib, 169; 
MuSib, 124ff.; Qalard, 86, 102; HME, 686ff.; EP, III, 706). 

281 The departure of Ibn ‘Ammar from Murcia did not mean that al-Mu‘tamid 
regained it; for, like Ibn ‘Ammar, Ibn Rashiq sought to be independent in Murcia, 
where he certainly seems to have been popular with the Murcians. The dispute over 
Murcia dragged on until the advent of the Almoravids when al-Mu‘tamid com- 
plained to Yisuf b. Tashufin against Ibn Rashiq. (See above, n. 273). 

It is interesting to note, however, that the dinars and dirhams struck in Murcia 
throughout the period 47 1-483/1078-90 bear the name of al-Rashid, al-Mu‘tamid’s 
eldest son and heir apparent. From this we may conclude that both Ibn ‘Ammar 
and Ibn Rashiq had recognised ‘Abbadid sovereignty despite their de facto in- 
dependence. In fact, after an unsuccessful attempt to capture Murcia by force in 
479/1086, al-Mu‘tamid accepted an undertaking by Ibn Rashiq to pay him an an- 
nual tribute and to furnish a troop of horse should the need arise. (Hulla, II, 175; 
A‘mal, 257; Tibyan, 112; Reyes de Taifas, 236f.; HME, 700). 

282 Checked in western Spain after the battle of al-Zallaga/Sagrajas (479/1086), Alphon- 
so VI turned to eastern Spain and stationed a large garrison at the fortress of Aledo, 
half way between Murcia and Lorca. It was under orders to harass and devastate 
al-Mu‘tamid’s territory as he was held primarily responsible. for bringing the 
Almoravids to Spain. (Cf. Tibyan, 108f., 112f.). 

The name of the fortress in Arabic has appeared as Liyyit (like the author’s spell- 
ing) in A‘mal (p. 247), as Albit in Hulla, II (p. 86), as Libbit in Qirtas (pp. 98, 99), and 
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in Hulal (p. 54) and as Lit in Kamil (Hist. Abbad., 11, 39). In the Historia Roderict, the 
name also appears in various forms: Halahet, Halageth, Halaheth, and Alageth (cf. La 
Espana del Cid, 935, 938, 940). The name appears as Alaiet (the nearest to the 
author’s spelling) in Cartul. S. Milldn, and as Alageth in Crénica Najerense (cf. La 
Espana del Cid, 753, 751). 

‘Abd Allah speaks kindly of al-Mu‘tamid after the departure of Ibn ‘Ammar whom 
he holds responsible for the trouble between the two princes at the beginning of 
‘Abd Allah’s reign. It is not quite accurate to say, as the author does here, that 
henceforth no trouble arose between him and al-Mu‘tamid, for he himself later 
admits that al-Mu‘tamid’s suspicions were aroused, after the Aledo campaign 
(482/1089), when Alphonso’s troops raided the territory of Seville and spared that 
of Granada, and again at the time of ‘Abd Allah’s contacts with Ibn Rashiq and his 
followers in Murcia (cf. Tibyan, 128, 144f.). 

Such as Jaén, which had been ceded by Maksan to al-Mu‘tamid (466/1074) and the 
two neighbouring—and, to Jaén, strategically important—fortresses of Castro del 
Rio and Martos which ‘Abd Allah had to surrender. (Tibyan, 76, 94, 113; La Espana 
del Cid, 74). 

Proverb. (See above, n. 6). 


CHAPTER SIX 


Having reached an agreement with Alphonso VI and, through him, with al- 
Mut‘tamid after nearly two years of trouble on their part, ‘Abd Allah, now about 
twenty years old, turned his attention to domestic affairs and to strengthening his 
own grip on government. Apart from the trouble he faced from his brother, 
Tamim, in Malaga, and the relatively minor quarrel he had with the prince of 
Almeria over border fortesses, the Zirid devoted the whole period (467/1075- 
479/1086) to internal reforms and to the consolidation of his own position. In this he 
was helped by the fact that al-Mu‘tamid and Alphonso VI were too preoccupied, 
throughout this decade, with the affairs of Murcia and Toledo, respectively to in- 
terfere in Granada or provide support for ‘Abd Allah’s adversaries. 

‘Abd Allah explicitly states here that he wanted to dismiss SimAaja so as to be in sole 
control of affairs. Earlier, he gives other reasons: reform of the administration and 
the desire to look into his subjects’ complaints against their governors. (Cf. Tibyan 
84). 

Mistranslated by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘‘il commenga 4 fomenter dans les places- 
fortes des intrigues contre moi au moyen de ses cousins. (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And. , 
IV (1936-9), 51). 

Zawi b. Ziri left al-Andalus for Ifriqiya through the port of Almufiecar. Due south 
of Granada and the nearest outlet to North Africa, Almufiecar (al-Munakkab) was 
fortified and stocked with provisions by ‘Abd Allah after the Aledo campaign 
(481/1088) because, as he himself says, he proposed in the last resort to withdraw 
there, and thence cross to North Africa. 

Al-Razi describes Almufiecar as a castle (ga/‘a), and al-Himyari says that it is 
protected by an impregnable fortress (hisn). (Dhakhira, 1/1, 403; Tibyan, 120f.; 
“‘Description,’’ in And. XVIII (1953), 68; Rawd, 186/tr.225). 

Proverb. (Majma‘, II, 32; Proverbia, II, 239). 

This point is later reaffirmed by ‘Abd Allah when he declares that, after Simaja, he 
did not employ any wazir. (Tibyan, 141). 

This is the first indication that SimAaja belonged to the Talkata branch of the 
Sanhdaja (see above, n. 91), hence the reference to him by Ibn al-Khattb as Simaja 
al-Sanhaji. (A Smal, 234). 

Simaja must have been relieved of his post shortly before 474/1081 when, after nine 
years of service, he had to leave Granada. 

It was thanks to his loyalty, firmness and courage that the young Zirid received 
the allegiance of the Sanhaja after Badis’ death and that Granada was safeguarded 
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against the combined attacks of the ‘Abbadids and the Castilians shortly after the 
accession of the minor to the throne. (See above, n. 254). 

Al-Mu‘tasim b. Sumadih, like other 7a’ifa princes, was eager to expand his small 
kingdom but lacked the military power to realise his ambitions, especially since he 
had as neighbours the more powerful Badis and Ibn ‘Abbad. Nevertheless, oppor- 
tunist that he was, he never failed to take advantage of his neighbours’ troubles. Ibn 
Bassam remarks that al-Mu‘tasim had much trouble with the other Jaa princes in 
which he always lost out. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 238f.). Like ‘Abd Allah, Ibn al-Abbar 
avers that al-Mu‘tasim was characterized by immense cowardice. (Hulla, II, 83). 

Despite his alliance with Badis, al-Mu‘tasim intrigued against him with Yusuf b. 

al-Naghrilla. Taking advantage of ‘Abd Allah’s preoccupation with al-Mu‘tamid, 
al-Mu‘tasim seized Baza from the Zirid who was forced by circumstances to con- 
clude peace with him. Now, however, that ‘Abd Allah had settled his dispute with 
Ibn ‘Abbad and Alphonso VI, he was in a better position to take the initiative 
against al-Mu‘tasim. This must have been in 474-475/1081-2 when al-Mu‘tamid 
and Alphonso VI were preoccupied with Murcia and Toledo respectively. (A ‘mal, 
191; Tibyan, 56f., 71). 
Al-Muntiri (present Montaire) is, according to F. Hernandez Jiménez, an Arabic 
distortion of Monte Aurio/Aureo (situated about six miles S. W. of Fifiana on the 
border of the provinces of Granada and Almeria). The fortress on Cerro Montaire, 
referred to here, constituted the border between the two provinces. 

Al-Muntiri would thus appear not to be, as hitherto believed, the fortress on Munt 

Riubi/Ruwi which is described by Ibn ‘Idhari as an inaccessible mountain fortress 
half way between the provinces of Elvira and Jaén on the road to Pechina. (And, VI 
(1941), 133f.; Bayan, II, 250, 272f.; ‘“Mémoires,”’ in And., IV (1936-9, 55 n. 47). 
No place of this name exists today. Simonet mentions a place with the name Tur- 
villas in the sub-district of Ugijar, half way between Granada and Almeria which, 
according to Lévi-Provengal could be Turralbash. A more probable explanation, 
however, is that of F. Hernandez Jiménez who suggests that Turralbash could well 
be a combination of Torre and Alba (now Abla). (And., VI (1941), 134 and n. 15; 
“‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 56 n. 48). 
While the 7a@%fa princes were busy intriguing and encroaching on one another, 
Alphonso VI was pressing southwards towards the Tagus and was expanding at the 
expense of Toledo and Badajoz. In 471/1079, he wrested Coria from the prince of 
Badajoz and, in return for the reinstatement of al-Qadir in Toledo, took a number 
of fortresses. In the Spanish Levant, Valencia became, in effect, Alphonso’s pro- 
tectorate after Toledo had fallen into his hands. 

In these circumstances, and despite the fact that Granada was not yet im- 
mediately threatened, ‘Abd Allah decided to settle his dispute with Ibn Sumadih 
and seems to have begun to think seriously of the more serious threat from the 
north. After capturing Toledo, Alphonso became an immediate neighbour of al- 
Mut‘tamid, and ‘Abd Allah could no longer argue that ‘‘Alphonso could do me no 
possible harm as long as someone else stood between us—by which I mean Ibn 
Dhi’l-Nun.”’ (Tibyan, 69; Dhakhira, 1V/1, 131; A%mal, 244; La Esparia del Cid, 264). 
This is a reference to Badis’ victory over al-Mu‘tasim (459/1067) after the latter had 
seized Guadix and a number of fortresses belonging to Badis. Badis regained 
Guadix and forgave al-Mu‘tasim (Tibyan, 57). Following his grandfather’s exam- 
ple, ‘Abd Allah concluded a peace treaty with al-Mu‘tasim. 

In saying ‘‘he [Badis] is a good example for me to follow,’’ the author is alluding 

to Quran, XXXII, 21: ‘“You have had a good example in God’s messenger.”’ 
Verse by Abi Layla al-Nabigha al-Ja‘di. Metre: tawil. (Ugqd, I, 165; SUyun al-akhbar, 
I, 285, 329). 
Jete/Xath, on the Rio Verde a few miles north of Almufiecar, was.a small river port 
in the Middle Ages, hence its description by Ibn ‘Idhari as Marsa Shaft, and hence 
too ‘Abd Allah’s reference to squadrons having been sent by his brother to attack 
Jete. Al-‘Udhri lists it as a sub-district (juz?) of the province of Elvira. (Bayan, I, 
275; Nuzha, 199/tr.243; Tarsi*, 90; Descripcién, 66). 
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Proverb. (Cf. Im#a‘, II, 148). 

Muslim historians say that the trouble between al-Mu‘tamid and Alphonso started 
in 4753/1082 and.was caused by al-Mu‘tamid’s failure to pay the annual tribute 
promptly. Alphonso’s Jewish envoy, Ibn Shalib, arrived in Seville to collect the 
tribute but refused to accept the money offered on the pretext that it was of debased 
coinage and threatened that, in future, he would only accept the surrender of ter- 
ritory. Whereupon, al-Mu‘tamid put the envoy to death and imprisoned his escort. 

When the news reached Alphonso, he threatened to invade al-Mu‘tamid’s kingdom 
and to march to the southermost tip of Spain—a threat which, in fact, he soon car- 
ried out. (Rawd, 84f./tr.104f.; A‘%mal, 244f.; La Espana del Cid, 299; HME, 690ff.). 
Hisn al-Qasr could be the fortress of the same name, in the province of Raiyo, held 
by Ibn Hafgsiin and which surrendered to al-Nasir in 301/914. (Cf. Bayan, II, 246f.). 

According to Idrisi, Saliha/Zalia was a fortress situated between Alhama and Vélez- 
Malaga. In Ibn al-Khatib’s time (8th/14th century), it was a town of little impor- 
tance, being merely a staging post for travellers. (Nuzha, 199/tr.243-244; Descrip- 
cién, 92). 

Alhama de Granada lies half way between Granada and Malaga. It is described by 
al-Nubahi as one of the towns of the district of Malaga. (Margaba, 82; Descripcién, 
91). 

Sakhrat Dimis is probably the name of a castle in the vicinity of Daymas in the 
district of Vélez-Malaga. (Descripetén, 298). 

Raiyo/Rayya is the old name of the province of Malaga whose capital during the first 
three centuries of Muslim rule was Archidona. Derived from the Latin 
regio—Malakitana regio being the old Visigothic name of the province—Ratyo/Rayya 
lay between the provinces of Cordova and Algeciras and was noted for its fertile soil 
and wealth. From the middle of the 4th/10th century, Malaga replaced Archidona 
as capital of the province and since then Malaga came to be known to Arab writers 
as the city (madina) or capital (ga‘ida) of Ratyo/Rayya. At first the province of 
Ratyo/Rayya extended from Alhama in the east to Marbella in the west and to the 
Genil valley in the north. (Sura, 106; Farha, 294; ‘‘Description,’’ in And., XVIII 
(1953), 98; Nuzha, 204/tr.250; Margaba, 82; Descripcién, 70, 73; Recherches, I, 320ff.). 
Mariyyat Ballish, now known as la Torre del Mar de Vélez, lies E. of Malaga and 
belonged to the district of Vélez Malaga. Described by Idrisi as a small fortress 
(hisn) by the sea, Martyyat Ballish was an embarkation port for North Africa. (Nuzha, 
199/tr.243f.; MuSam, IV, 518; Descripcidn, 95). 

Bizilyana, now known as las Ventas de Bezmiliana, was a small port between Vélez 
Malaga and Malaga at a distance of eight miles from the latter. (Nuzha, 200/tr.244; 
MuSam, I, 605; Descripcién, 94). 

Archidona (Urjudhina/Urshudhina in Arabic) was the capital of the province of 
Raiyo/Rayya from the beginning of Muslim rule in Spain until the latter part of the 
reign of al-Nasir when it was replaced by Malaga (see above, n. 307). ‘Umar b. 
Hafstin came from Archidona which occupied an impregnable position in the 
mountainous part of the province. The prolonged war between the central authori- 
ty in Cordova and the rebels probably led to Archidona’s decline and replacement 
by Malaga as capital of the province. (Sura, 106, MuSam, I, 195; Descripcién, 83). 

Antequera, not far from and to the S.W. of Archidona, was an old and well- 
populated town known in Roman times as Antikaria. Ibn al-Khatib describes it as 
the land of wheat and flocks, whereas Archidona is described by him as a place of 
ruins. (Descripcién, 26, 83). 

Munt Mas/Muntmash (now Bentomiz) is situated in the sierra of the same name to the 
N.E. of Vélez Malaga. (Descripcién, 95; Seco de Lucena, ‘‘al-Watha’iq’’, in RIEIM, 
VII-VIII (1959-60), 94). 

Both al-Humaydi and al-Marrakushi mention the castle of Ayrush in the vicinity of 
Malaga. The castle, whose exact situation is not known, is rendered by Simonet as 
Castillo do los Aires. 
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Sakhrat Habib was probably a small fortress nearby which cannot be identified. 
(Jadhwa, 33; MuSib, 67; HME, 625; ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 60, notes 
59, 60). 

314 Oana called Rihana, Riana, now deserted, was situated in the district of Vélez 
Malaga. (Descripcién, 95; ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 61 n. 61). 

315 Now deserted, Jotron/Hothrun and Riana are aptly described by ‘Abd Allah as 
Malaga’s two citadels. (Descripcién, 82; ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 61 n. 
62). 

316 Malaga had two large suburbs one of which was Fontanella to which the Fontanella 
Gate (bab) led. (Nuzha, 200/tr.244; Rawd, 178/tr.213, n. 6). 

317 Ba‘da tawallthi is inaccurately translated by Levi-Provengal as: ‘‘une fois le premier 
moment de surprise passé.’’ 

318 ‘Abd Allah has already stated that he had taken advantage of al-Mu‘tamid’s 
preoccupation with Alphonso when he decided to launch his punitive campaign 
against his brother. Likewise, his decision now to pursue the war and to ignore his 
advisers’ warning regarding a possible attack on the part of al-Mu‘tamid was no 
doubt influenced by his belief that the latter was then in no position to interfere in 
the dispute. (Cf. Tibyan, 91). 

319 Allusion to Qur'an, IV, 21 and XXXII], 7: ‘‘And they have taken from you a 
solemn compact.’’ 

320 Jaén which had been seized by Maksan and his supporters (459/1067), following 
Ibn al-Naghrilla’s death, was soon recovered by al-Naya. Forgiven and recalled 
from Toledo by his father, Maksan was reinstated in Jaén but, owing to his cruelty 
and ill-treatment of his supporters, he was not chosen to succeed his father on the 
throne. Presumably harassed by Simaja, Maksan in desperation would seem to 
have surrendered Jaén to al-Mu‘tamid (466/1074). (Bayan, MS, 205f.; Tibyan, 55, 
61, 67; La Espana del Cid, 74). 

321 The author twice refers in the Tibyan to the Christian population in Muslim ter- 
ritory: here, in the district around Jotron and Riana where the rural population was 
wholly Christian, and, on p. 108, where the Christians are said to be numerous in 
the district of Aledo. 

In the 2nd/8th century, the Syrian Arabs were settled in the province of Elvira 
“in the midst of masses of Christians who tilled the soil and inhabited villages 
headed by their own elders.’’ (hata, I, 107). Two centuries later, Ibn Hawgqal 
speaks of many villages in al-Andalus with thousands of people who were still 
Christians and, presumably with the rebellion of Ibn Hafsiin in mind, Ibn Hawqal 
adds that these Christians often rebelled and were difficult to subdue. (Sura, 76). 
‘Abd Allah, on the other hand, speaks here of the docility of the Christians in the 
district of Riana and Jotron. The inhabitants of Fifiana are described by Himyari as 
non-Arabs (‘ajam), i.e. Christians, of great substance (Rawd 144/tr.172). 

That the Christians were still numerous in the provinces of Granada and Mdlaga 
in the 6th/12th century is borne out by the fact that, due to their large numbers and 
dispersal throughout the region, they posed a threat to the Almoravids during the 
reign of ‘Ali b. Yusuf b. Tashufin. (Bayan, IV, 69ff.; Hulal, 75; HME, 722; 
Esp.mus., 33). 

322 Al-husin al-gharbiyya, as in the MS., simply means ‘‘the western fortresses’’, i.e. the 
fortresses to the W. of Malaga. Owing to the fact that the definite article has been 
dropped from fusun in the printed Arabic texts, al-gharbiyya has been thought by 
Lévi-Provengal and H. R. Idris to be the proper name of a district. (Cf. 
““Memoires,”’ in And. IV, (1936-9), 63; ‘‘Zirides,’’ in And., XXIX (1964), 106). 

323 Situated a short distance W. of Malaga, Cartama, which is now in the sub-district 
of Alora, is praised by Ibn al-Khatib for the fertility of its soil and the abundance of 
its wheat crop and its wine. (Descripciin, 27f., 80; ‘‘Mémeires,’’ in And., IV 
(1936-9), 63 n. 64). + 

324 Situated N. of the port of Fuengirola and S.W. of Malaga, the fortress of Mijas lay 
on a mountain of the same name. (Descripcién, 81). 
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The fortress of Kumarish (now Comares), described as lying some eighteen miles 
west of Malaga, must be the fortress of Humarish mentioned here by ‘Abd Allah (cf. 
Bughya, 27, MuGib, 63). The letters kaf and ha? in the initial position are confusibilia. 
Referred to as Qumarish by later Granadan writers, the fortress is described by Ibn 
al-Khatib as a staging post for travellers surrounded by rich fields and orchards. 
(Marqaba, 147; Descripcién, 8, 79; Seco de Lucena, ‘‘al-Watha’iq’’, in RIEIM, VII- 
VIII (1959-60), 94). 

Situated to the N. of Malaga between Antequera and Casabermeja, Qamira (el 
Campo de Cémera) is mentioned by Andalusian historians as one of the fortresses in 
the province of Malaga in which Ibn Hafsiin was attacked by the Umayyad amir 
Mundhir (Bayan, II, 275; Amal, 31; Descripcién, 86f.). 

Zar‘ is used here in the sense of ‘‘wheat’’, as it is still used in the north of Morocco 
(cf. Margais, Textes arabes de Tanger, 319). 

‘Abd Allah has already stated that, after capturing Malaga from the Hammidids 
(447/1055), Badis fortified the citadel and stocked it with provisions and treasures 
for his son. (Cf. Tibyan, 43). 

By ‘‘the Arabs and non-Arabs,’’ the author means the Andalusian princes and 
Alphonso VI respectively, against both of whom Granada served as a shield to 
Malaga. The reference to the payment of tribute (jzzya) is noteworthy, for this 
would indicate that Tamim was not a tributary of Alphonso VI. The sentence, 
however, could be interpreted to mean that the tribute paid by ‘Abd Allah covered 
the entire former kingdom of Badis. 

The author’s references to his mother both in the context of his quarrel with his 
brother and of his surrender to the Almoravids show the extent of her influence on 
him and how anxious he was not to incur her displeasure. Political considerations 
apart, he took his mother’s feelings into account when he decided to halt military 
operations against his brother. (Cf. Tibyan, 94, 157. See also above, n. 222). 
The reference here is to the peace agreement concluded with al-Mu‘tamid, through 
the good offices of Alphonso VI (467/1075), when the former became occupied with 
the affair of Cordova. (Cf. Tzbyan, 76). 

‘Abd Allah here again goes out of his way to pay tribute to al-Mu‘tamid and his 
friendly cooperation which ‘Abd Allah reciprocated, after the departure of Ibn 
‘Ammar. Al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad’s support against Kabbab was sought and ob- 
tained by the Zirid who for his part had helped al-Mu‘tamid against the rebellious 
population of Baeza despite the fact that the latter had originally wrested the town 
from the Zirids towards the end of Badis’ reign. 

On sahib al-madina, see above n. 146. 

The Berber word tagnawt means a dumb woman. The fact that Ibn Tagnawt was 
named after his mother would indicate that the matrilineal system, quite common 
among the Almoravids, was not unknown among the eastern branch of the Sanhaja 
Berbers. 

Not to be confused with another Jarisha (Jerez de los Caballeros) in the district of 
Badajoz, the fortress (hisn) of Jarisha was situated in the region of Jaén. After carry- 
ing out several raids in the district of Jaén (297/910), ‘Umar b. Hafsiin withdrew to 
the fortress (hisn) of Jarisha. (Tibyan, 104; Bayan, II, 218; ‘‘Mémoires,’”’ in And., IV 
(1936-9), 66 n. 70). 

The iglim in al-Andalus was a small administrative unit, a number of which units 
constituted a province (kira). On the basis of information he had gathered from a 
reliable Andalusian source, the 4th/10th century Eastern geographer al-Maqdisi 
says that the zg/im in al-Andalus corresponded to the rustaq in the East, and that the 
province of Cordova consisted of thirteen iglims. (Tagasim, 222; Geografia, 88). 

The location of the sub-district (zglim) of Nemash is not known but, since it was in 
the vicinity of the fortress of Jarisha, it must have been in the region of Jaén. 
Though no definite information is available about al-Mu‘tamid’s envoy Ibn al- 
Asbahi, whose full name is not given, we do know that the Asbahi family was one of 
the leading families in Cordova. The Asbahis, according to Ibn Hazm, were of 
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Yemeni Himyarite descent, their ancestor being Dhi Asbah al-Harith b. Malik b. 
Zayd a descendant of whom was Malik b. Anas, founder of the Maliki school. 
(Jamhara, 435; Nafh, I, 277f.). 

After seizing Cordova, al-Mu‘tamid seems to have employed some prominent 
Cordovans, such as Ibn Zaydin (father and son) and Ibn al-Asbah1, with a view, no 
doubt, to winning popularity in the old capital. 

Allusion to Quran, LIII, 3: ‘‘Nor speaks he out of caprice.”’ 

Proverb. It is stated in a different form in Majma‘, II, 185: ‘‘Nothing can scratch 
my back better than my hand.’’ The same proverb, with ‘‘skin’’ substituted for 
‘“‘back’’ appears as a first hemistich in a verse attributed to the imam al-Shafil. (Cf. 
Ben Cheneb, Proverbes arabes de l’Algérie, etc., 11, 252f.). 

A proverb which stemmed from a saying attributed to the Prophet. (Majma‘, I, 
140; Proverbia, II, 488; Jahiz, Bayan, II, 15f.; ‘Askari, Jamhara, 212). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Towards the middle of the 5th/11th century, news began to reach al-Andalus that 
the Almoravids had surged from the western Sahara and swept over North West 
Africa from Senegal to Algeria with remarkable speed. Fired by a great religious 
zeal, the Almoravids were still expanding northwards and eastwards. The 7a’ifa 
princes were initially as apprehensive of the new Muslim power to their south as 
they increasingly became apprehensive of the new Christian power to the north. 
(A‘mal, 243, 245; Hulla, II, 51f.; Mu52b, 100f.). 

Muslim writers often speak of al-Andalus as an island (jazira) in the same way that 
they speak of Arabia, since in both cases, according to Yaqut, the sea encompasses 
the two peninsulas almost completely. (Cf. MuSam, I, 378). 

The author reiterates here what he has already said about Alphonso’s policy 
towards the Andalusian princes up to the fall of Toledo. (Tibyan, 73). 

In an illuminating passage, Ibn al-Khatib describes the policy pursued by Fer- 
dinand I and his sons towards the 7aifa princes. In addition to exacting annual 
tribute, Ferdinand used to raid their territories at harvest time and carry the crops 
away. Sancho II doubled the amount of tribute and Alphonso VI, on succeeding his 
brother, again doubled the tribute (A ‘mal, 243f.). 

Muslims both in al-Andalus and abroad were, as ‘Abd Allah says, shocked at the 
fall of Toledo which was one of the major Muslim cities and seats of learning in al- 
Andalus and, being strategically placed, its fall marked a turning point in the 
history of the Reconquista. Andalusian feeling of despair after the fall of Toledo is 
well reflected in Ibn ‘Assal’s two well-known verses. (Cf. Mughrib, II, 21; Nafh, VI, 
84; Arberry, Anthology of Moorish Poetry, 76). 

With the capture of Toledo, Alphonso became an immediate neighbour of al- 
Mut‘tamid. Taking advantage of al-Qadir’s internal difficulties, al-Mu‘tamid had 
seized a large tract of Toledan territory south of the Tagus. The new master of 
Toledo probably demanded the return of this territory. 

Al-Himyari, however, says that the trouble arose between the two when al- 
Mu‘tamid failed to pay his annual tribute on time. Angry at the delay, Alphonso 
demanded the surrender to him of certain fortresses as well. (Rawd 84/tr.104; Najfh, 
VI, 88; hata, II, 110). 

‘Abd Allah’s remark about al-Mu‘tamid’s motive in appealing to the Almoravids 
for help is instructive in that, coming from one of the 7aifa princes, it shows that 
what these princes sought primarily was to deter Alphonso and to maintain the 
Status quo in the Peninsula. Indeed, according to the author, al-Mu‘tamid sought to 
weaken both sides thereby reducing their threat to his kingdom. 

Verse attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. Metre: ¢awil. (Cf. Isfahani, Muhadarat, 173). 
As early as 451/1059, the Almoravids, under Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar, had declared 
their allegiance to the ‘Abbasid caliph in Baghdad who did not confer the title 
“Amir of the Muslims”’ (amir al-muslimin) on either Abu Bakr or his successor Yusuf 
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b. Tashufin. Again, in a letter from the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustazhir to SAIi b. 
Yusufb. Tashufin (500/1106), the latter is not addressed as ‘‘Amir of the Muslims’’ 
but simply as “‘the upholder (mugim) of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate.’’ On the basis of 
the account in the Hulal (p. 18) and of both coinage and documentary evidence, H. 
Monés avers that it is quite likely that Yusuf b. Tashufin assumed the title of ‘‘Amir 
of the Muslims’’ (amir al-muslimin) in 466/1074, that the title was a local one, and 
that the ‘Abbasid caliph’s approval was neither sought nor obtained. The ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Muqtadir raised no objection, particularly after Yusuf’s illustrious victory 
at al-Zallaga, but in his correspondence with Yisuf, however, he did not address 
him as amir al-muslimin. (Cf. ‘‘Sab‘ watha?iq jadida ‘an dawlat al-murabitin, etc.’’, 
in RIEIM, II (1954), 64ff.). 

When Alphonso’s menace to Muslim Spain increased, many Andalusian delega- 
tions crossed to Marrakesh and implored the Almoravid to come to their aid. 
Tamim also sought Almoravid help, not against Alphonso, but against his brother 
who had emerged as the more successful party in the fraternal struggle. ‘Abd 
Allah’s remark that their dissension made the Almoravid more confident of taking 
possession of al-Andalus suggests that he had already contemplated annexing al- 
Andalus even before his crossing. 

As early as 467/1075, al-Mu‘tamid sought Yusuf b. Tashufin’s help, but the latter 
argued that, before seizing Tangier and Ceuta, he would be in no position to offer 
it. (Qirtas, 91/tr.274). Eight years later, al-Mu‘tamid wrote once more to Yusuf 
appealing for help—probably after Alphonso’s devastating attack (see above, n. 
302) but again Yusuf replied that he must take Ceuta first. After Alphonso’s cap- 
ture of Toledo, al-Mu‘tamid himself is said to have called on the Almoravid who 
then asked him to prepare for his arrival (Qirtas, 92f./tr.276ff.). 

Yusuf, according to one version, was already determined to cross to Spain to 
fight the Christians and, on becoming aware of Yusuf’s intention, al-Mu‘tamid 
decided, in conjunction with the princes of Granada and Badajoz, to seek his help. 
(Hulla, II, 98f.). 

Abt Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik al-Masmidi, gadi of Marrakesh, was later killed at the 
battle of al-Zallaga. (cf. Rawd, 94f./tr.116; Takmila, II, 620). 

Ibn al-Ahsan of Sijilmasa. (See below n. 612). 

The naval dockyard (dar al-sina‘a) in Algeciras was built by the Caliph al-Nasir. 
During the troubles at the beginning of the 5th/11th century, it was used as a for- 
tress (qasr) by Berber and Hammidid factions. Other Andalusian ports with naval 
dockyards at the time were Almeria, Denia, Malaga, Almufiecar, Tortosa, Seville 
and Silves. (Rawd, 73/tr.92 and n. 1; Nuzha, 176/tr.212; Bayan, III, 102; Esp.mus., 
154; HEM, III, 110; ‘‘Atarazanas Hispanomusulmanas,’’ in And., XI (1946), 
183f.). _ 

Abu Sulayman Dawid b. ‘A?isha was appointed by Yusuf b. Tashufin governor of 
Sijilmasa and Wadi Dar‘a in 474/1074-5. Noted for his courage and steadfastness in 
battle, Dawid led the Almoravid contingent which was sent to reinforce the An- 
dalusian troops, led by al-Mu‘tamid, at al-Zallaga and received the brunt of 
Alphonso’s attack. (Rawd, 92/tr.113-114; Qirtas, 91, 94f./tr.274, 282). 

Abu Khalid Yazid al-Radi, governor of Algeciras until it was ceded to the 
Almoravids, was a scholar, an avid reader and a promising poet. Later he was ap- 
pointed governor of Murcia and Ronda. He was treacherously killed by the 
Almoravid general Garir soon after the latter had captured Ronda, (Ramadan, 
484/October-November, 1091). (Hulla, II, 70f.; Qala*id, 35f.; Hulal, 59; Tibyan, 
112, 171). 

Al-Mu‘tamid’s intention to call in the Almoravids was opposed by his son al- 
Rashid who was in favour of concluding an agreement with Alphonso VI. The 
Zirid’s account is interesting, for it shows that al-Mu‘tamid had not yet made up 
his mind about calling in the Almoravids, hence the procrastination in handing 
over Algeciras. 

On the advice of his Andalusian secretary, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Asbat, Yusuf in- 
sisted on holding Algeciras as a base for his troops to ensure his freedom of action, a 
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demand which only confirmed al-Rashid’s early misgivings about Yisuf’s real in- 
tentions. (Hulal, 36f., 38; HME, 694f.). 

After Yusuf had taken Ceuta (477/1084), al-Mu‘tamid, learning that the 
Almoravid intended to cross over to al-Andalus to fight the Christians, asked ‘Abd 
Allah and al-Mutawakkil Ibn al-Aftas to send him their gadis who, together with the 
gadi of Cordova and the wazir Abi Bakr b. Zaydin, were sent on a joint mission to 
Yisuf b. Tashufin. In the course of the discussions, Ibn Zayditin suggested that 
Almoravid troops land in Gibraltar, but Yusuf inisted on Algeciras, without the 
conclusion of any definite agreement. (Hulla, II, 99; Rawd, 86/tr.107; HME, 695). 
©Abd Allah’s account about the Almoravids’ sudden seizure of Algeciras only goes 
to prove that no definite agreement regarding Algeciras was concluded, hence 
Yusuf’s unilateral action in ordering its occupation. (Cf. ‘“‘Los Almoravides y la 
batalla de Zalaca’’, in Hesp., XL (1953), 29). 

Despite the fact that no final agreement had been reached concerning Algeciras, 
‘Abd Allah speaks of a general agreement between the two parties. Though vaguely 
referred to by Andalusian writers, the agreement is precisely defined here by the 
author as providing for collaboration between the parties against the Christians and 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the Andalusian princes. (Cf. [ktifa>, Hist. 
Abbad., II, 27; ‘‘Los Almordvides y la batalla de Zalaca’’, in Hesp., XL (1953), 
27f.). 

The threat to Almerfa from the Christian garrison in Aledo was, according to the 
author of the Hulal, the reason given by al-Mu‘tasim Ibn Sumadih for not coming 
in person to Seville. (Hulal, 40). Al-Mu‘tasim’s son and heir Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
Ahmad, arrived, however, at the head of an unspecified number of horse. (Hudlla, 
II, 100). 

Among the first 7afa princes to respond to Yusuf’s call for the jihad were ‘Abd 
Allah, who arrived at Seville at the head of some 300 horse, and his brother Tamim, 
who arrived at the head of some 200 horse. (Hulla, II, 100; Hulal, 39; MuS2b, 132). 
‘Abd Allah and Yusuf b. Tashufin belonged to the Talkata and the Lamtuna royal 
branches of the Sanhaja respectively, (see above, n. 91). In 483/1090, ‘Abd Allah 
was urged by his mother to go out of Granada and meet his paternal uncle, Yusuf b. 
Tashufin (cf. Iktifa?, Hist. Abbad., I1, 27) who, in another source, is referred to as 
‘Abd Allah’s cousin/kinsman (zbn Sammik) (cf. Rayhan, Hist. Abbad., I, 9). 

There is every reason to believe the author’s account about his genuine rejoicing 
at the arrival of the Almoravids in Spain where the Andalusian princes had always 
looked upon the Zirids of Granada as outsiders and Berber intruders. 

Allusion to Quran, XX XVIII, 26: ‘‘Therefore judge between men justly.”’ 

Not to be confused with the fortress of the same name in the district of Jaén (Ttbyan, 
96), Jarisha (Sharisha in Nuzha, 175, 186/tr.211, 226) is now Jerez de los Caballeros 
in the district of Badajoz. (‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And., IV (1936-9), 75 n. 86; Geografia, 
260). 

Founded by ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Maslama b. al-Aftas in 413/1022, the 
Aftasid dynasty—Banti Maslama—ruled in Badajoz and the lower frontier region 
(al-thaghr al-adna) until the last Aftasid prince, al-Mutawakkil ‘Umar was deposed 
and executed by the Almoravids (487/1094). Though claiming to be of Arab des- 
cent, the Aftasids, according to Ibn Hayy4n, were in fact Berbers whose ancestors 
had arrived in al-Andalus from the region of Meknés. (Qala*id, 38; Hulla, II, 96ff., 
102; Reyes de Taifas, 223f.; EP, I, 242). 

The size of Alphonso’s army is greatly exaggerated by most Muslim historians but 
all of them agree that the Muslims were outnumbered. The size of Alphonso’s army 
is greatly exaggerated by Ibn Abi Zar‘ (80,000 horse and 200,000 foot) and the 
author of the Hula/ (80,000), but more reasonable are the figures given by Ibn al- 
Kardabis (60,000) and Ibn al-Athir (50,000). Only two sources-give an estimate of 
the number of the combined Muslim armies: 48,000 (Hulal, 44) and 20,000 (Mu‘jzb, 
133). Alphonso’s preparations are also exaggerated by Himyari and in é Cronicén 
Lusitano, whereas ‘Abd Allah, an eyewitness of the events, simply says that 
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Alphonso arrived at the head of his army confident of victory since he had had no 
previous experience in fighting the Almoravids. (Iktifa?, Hist. Abbad. , II, 23; Kamil, 
X, 153; Rawd, 88/tr.109; Hulal, 44; Qirtas, 99/tr.288; ‘Los Almordvides y la batalla 
de Zalaca,’’ in Hesp., XL (1953), 35). 

Inaccurately translated by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘“‘tant il avait été peu renseigné sur 
leur nombre.”’ (‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And., IV (1936-9), 75). 

Fa-biha wa-ni‘mat (‘‘well and good’’) is a classical Arabic saying. (Cf. Proverbia, I, 
103; Lisan, XVI, 66). 

Allusion to Qur’an, XX XIII, 25: ‘‘God spared the believers of fighting.”’ 

It is quite clear from ‘Abd Allah’s eyewitness account that, in contrast to 
Alphonso’s eagerness to engage the Muslim armies without delay, Yisuf b. 
Tashufin was extremely cautious and even hoped that Alphonso would give up and 
withdraw. This is probably due partly to the Almoravid’s suspicion of the Andalu- 
sians—hence their separation from his troops—and partly by his inexperience of 
Christian troops and unfamiliarity with the Spanish terrain. Alphonso, on the other 
hand, had little regard for the Andalusians as fighters and seems to have been quite 
confident of victory. (Cf. Mu91b, 133; Qzrtas, 94/tr.282). In a letter he is said to have 
sent to the prince of Qayraw4n, Yisuf says, in contrast, that the Muslims came out 
and for several days challenged Alphonso who would not accept their challenge to 
fight (barazna ‘alayhi ayyaman fa-lam yujibna). (Cf. And. XV (1950), 119). 

Alphonso is said to have told his advisers that he wanted to engage the 
Almoravids in Muslim territory so that, should they win, they would be satisfied 
with what they had already got and would not attack him for some time. But should 
he win, he would inflict on Muslim territory the damage that would have been suf- 
fered by his own country had he decided to engage them there. (Rawd, 88/tr.109). 
Before the battle, and in accordance with Muslim tradition, Yusuf sent a letter to 
Alphonso offering him the choice of embracing Islam, payment of tribute or battle. 
Incensed by the letter, Alphonso retorted that he had been receiving tribute from 
the Almoravid’s co-religionists for so many years and reaffirmed that he would not 
budge from the plain challenging Yusuf to fight him there and adding that he did 
not wish to engage him near a city or fortress in which the Almoravid might seek 
refuge. 

In reply to another boastful and threatening letter, Yusuf instructed his secretary 
to draft a reply which he found too long and, instead, ordered his secretary to write 
on the back of Alphonso’s letter the following cryptic reply: ‘What will happen you 
shall see.’ (Rawd, 90/tr.111; Kamil, X, 152; Hulal, 40f.; Qértas, 94/tr.282; HME, 
696f.; ‘“Novedades sobre la batalla llamada de al-Zallaqa,’’ in And., XV (1950), 
118). 

In accordance with fighting traditions of the time, a day was mutually agreed upon 
for the encounter but it is surprising that ‘Abd Allah does not specify the day. Ac- 
cording to later Muslim sources, Alphonso suggested Saturday (or Monday), a 
suggestion which Yisuf seems to have readily accepted. Al-Mu‘tamid, however, 
counselled vigilance, for Alphonso might well lauch a surprise attack before the 
agreed day. As is clear from ‘Abd Allah’s account, Alphonso did in fact attack on 
Friday (12 Rajab 479/23 October 1086), hence the reference to the battle of al- 
Zallaga in contemporary literature as yawm ‘ariba or yawm al-‘ariba (i.e. Friday). 
(Hulla, II, 101; Qirtas, 94/tr.283; Rawd, 90, 94/tr.111f., 115; Qala id, 12; 
Mu‘tamid, Diwan, 17, 97; Kamil, X, 153f.; HME, 697; ‘‘Los Almoravides y la 
batalla de Zalaca,’’ in Hesp. XL (1953), 41, 42, and n. 3; ‘‘Novedades sobre la 
batalla llamada de al-Zallaqa,’”’ in And., XV (1950), 119). 

Read muwagafa for muwafaga. This is called for by the context and the author’s 
reference (p. 106, line 4) to the two armies standing firm and fighting a fierce battle. 
The battle of al-Zallaga/Sagrajas (Sacralias) took place on the plain of that name, 
some five miles N.E. of Badajoz. According to some Muslim sources, Alphonso 
escaped with only 500 survivors. Muslim losses were less, as ‘Abd Allah says, and 
the only figure given is 3,000 men. (Cf. Rawd, 93/tr.114). 
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The Almoravid victory resulted in the cessation of payment of tribute by the 
Ta@ifa princes to Alphonso, saved the western part of al-Andalus from Alphonso’s 
raids, cost Alphonso a large number of seasoned troops and, above all, revived the 
hopes and raised the morale of the Andalusians. Yet, Yusuf did not attempt to 
recover Toledo, nor was he able to gain from his victory all the advantages which 
the Andalusian princes had hoped for. (Cf. HME, 597f.; La Espana del Cid, 338f.). 

It is very surprising, however, that ‘Abd Allah, who took part in the battle, has so 
little to say about it, and the details available to us have reached us mainly through 
exaggerated accounts of later Muslim historians such as al-Himyari, Ibn Abi Zar‘ 
and the anonymous author of the Hulal. ‘Abd Allah does not even use the name al- 
Zallaga—he refers to it simply as the battle of Badajoz (wagi‘at Batalyaws). Nor does 
he mention the day or date on which the battle took place. He neither describes his 
réle nor that of other Andalusians in the battle nor does he give its results. All that 
he tells us is that Alphonso made a surprise attack, Muslim losses were less than 
those of the Christians and the Almoravid returned to Seville ‘‘safe and victorious”’ 
(Sala hali salamatin wa-nasr). ‘Abd Allah does not mention al-Mu‘tamid’s reported 
request to Yusuf, immediately after the engagement, that the Muslim armies 
should pursue their vanquished enemy, nor does he say anything about the 
reported death of Yusuf’s eldest son which is given, by some Muslim historians, as 
the reason for the Almoravid’s sudden return to Morocco. 

It is quite possible that the Zirid’s very brief and somewhat casual account about 
the battle is due to the fact that he and other Andalusian princes did not distinguish 
themselves. (Rawd, 93f./tr.114ff.; Hudla, II, 101; Qrrtas, 96, 98/tr.288, 293; Hulal, 
49f.; ‘‘Novedades sobre la batalla llamada de al-Zallaqa,’”’ in And., XV (1950), 116, 
141ff.). 

Yusuf’s response to the Andalusian princes’ repeated appeals for help, his advice to 
them after the victory at al-Zallaga to close their ranks against the Christians of 
northern Spain and his speedy return to Morocco can be taken as evidence that, in- 
itially at least, the Almoravid’s motives for crossing to Spain were not selfish or ex- 
pansionist. Only when, two years later, he became fully aware of the hopeless divi- 
sions of the 7a@ifa princes and their intrigues against one another, did Yusuf decide 
to depose them. 

Tamim had already complained to Yusuf against ‘Abd Allah before al-Zallaga but 
his complaint was not heeded (cf. Tiyan, 102). The latter would appear to have 
claimed the whole province of Malaga on the grounds that it had formed an integral 
part of Granada during the reign of Badis who, it may be recalled, had appointed 
his son Buluggin governor of Malaga without Malaga becoming an independent or 
separate entity (Cf. Marqaba, 92). 

Biqudratih erroneously rendered by Lévi-Provengal as bighadratih in And. , III (1935), 
340 and, consequently, mistranslated as ‘‘Par des moyens de perfidie.’’ (Cf. 
‘“Mémoires,”’ in And., IV (1936-9), 78). 

Allusion to Qur?an, IX, 46: ‘‘they would have made some preparation for it.’’ 
Yiusuf’s popularity with the Andalusian masses and, of course, the fugaha? was un- 
doubtedly enhanced after his victory at al-Zallaga, for, in the words of al- 
Marrakushi, al-Andalus had been on the verge of being lost to the Christians (Mu‘- 
jib, 135). ‘Abd Allah’s account confirms the popularity of the Almoravid who, so as 
not to embarrass the princes, decided to return to Marrakesh. It is noteworthy that, 
during his short stay in al-Andalus, Yusuf was able to see for himself how hopelessly 
disunited the princes were. 

Several Muslim sources, however, explain Yusuf’s immediate return to Morocco 
by his receiving news of the death of his eldest son, Abu Bakr, whom he had left in- 
disposed in Ceuta. (Jktifa?, Hist. Abbad. , II, 23; Hulal, 53; Qirtas, 98/tr.293f.). It has 
also been suggested that Yusuf’s return was on account of the death of Abu Bakr b. 
“Umar, leader of the Almoravids and Yisuf’s cousin, whose viceroy Yusuf was in 
Morocco. On learning of Abu Bakr’s death, Yusuf decided to return at once to 
Marrakesh in order to secure the succession for himself before other members of his 
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family assumed power. This suggestion is supported by the fact that Almoravid 
coins continued to bear the name of Abu Bakr b. ‘Umar from 450/1058 to 479/1086 
at which date they suddenly ceased to bear his name and, instead, began to bear 
Yusuf’s name as from 480/1087. (Qirtas, 87/tr.260f.; H. A. Mahmid, Qryam dawlat 
al-murabitin, 287f.). This may explain al-Himyari’s enigmatic remark that Yisuf’s 
decision was made on receipt of news which called for his speedy return (Rawd, 
94/tr.115f.). | 
Checked at al-Zallaga/Sagrajas, Alphonso VI turned to the Spanish Levant. He sta- 
tioned at the. fortress of Aledo a large garrison under the command of Garcia 
Jiménez with orders to ravage the neighbouring districts. (See above, n. 282). The 
garrison wrought great havoc and rendered travel insecure in the district of Lorca, 
and when al-Mu‘tamid despatched a Sevillan force of 3,000 horse to the district, 
they were routed by a mere 300 from Aledo. ‘Abd al-Jalil b. Wahbin of Murcia, a 
leading poet at the court of al-Mu‘tamid, lost his life at the hands of a band of men 
from the Aledo garrison when he was on his way from Lorca to Murcia. (Bughya, 
375; Qalarid, 242f.; Iktifa?, Hist. Abbad., I, 25; Qurtas, 98/tr. 294f.; HME, 699; La 
Espana del Cid, 361ff.). 

Whereas Muslim historians give only one reason for al-Mu‘tamid’s new appeal to 
Yisuf, namely the menace of the Castilian garrison at Aledo, ‘Abd Allah gives as 
the main reason al-Mu‘tamid’s desire to remove Ibn Rashiq from Murcia and to 
replace him by his own son, al-Radi. 

Even before al-Mu‘tamid’s visit to Yusuf, however, delegations from various 
parts of the Spanish Levant had called on the Almoravid and appealed for help 
against both the Aledo garrison and the Cid who, after a/-Zallaga, had installed 
himself in Valencia as a protector of al-Qadir b. Dhi’l-Niin. (Qrrtas, 98/294f.; Hulal, 
54f.; Iktifa?, Hist. Abbad., I, 24f.). 

Although Ibn Abi Zar‘ says that only al-Mu‘tamid and al-Mu‘tasim joined the 
Almoravid in the Aledo campaign, ‘Abd Allah’s participation is confirmed by all 
other Muslim sources. (Cf. Qirtas, 99/tr.295f.; Hulal, 55; Kamil, X, 154). 

Two contemporary Christian sources, the Historia Roderict and the Cartul. San 
Millan, give the year 1089 as the date of the siege of Aledo (cf. La Espana del Cid, 
753f., 755; ‘‘Leyendo las ‘Memorias’ de ‘Abd Allah,’’ in And., CX (1944), 6f.). 

The author of the Hulal says that Yusuf made his second crossing to al-Andalus in 
481/March 1088-March 1089, and adds that the siege lasted one month/several 
months (shahran/ashhuran), probably the latter. The date given in Qirtas, Rabi‘ I, 481 
may well have been originally, Rabi‘ I, 482/May-June 1089. (fulal, 56; Qurtas, 
99/tr.295). These two Muslim sources would then agree with the Cartul. San Millan 
and the Historia Roderici that the siege of Aledo took place in 1089. 

Moreover, after the abortive Aledo campaign, ‘Abd Allah had to pay Alphonso a 
three years’ outstanding tribute covering the period since al-Zallaga (cf. Tibyan, 
125). This is further evidence that the siege of Aledo must have taken place in 
482/1089 (cf. ‘‘Leyendo las ‘Memorias’ de ‘Abd Allah,’”’ in And., TX (1944), 7). 
Read kulltha for kulluha. The literal translation of the sentence would be: ‘‘The for- 
tress was full of all the Christian subjects in the area.’’ (See above, n. 321). 
Mangonels (majaniq, sing. manjaniq) and ballistas (‘arradat, sing. ‘Sarrada/ra‘‘adat, 
sing. ra‘‘dda) were siege weapons, the one for hurling projectiles from a great 
distance, and the other, a lighter engine, for throwing incendiary missiles at a 
beleaguered fortress. (Cf. Tibyan, 120; Hulal, 55; Supplément, I, 536, EP, I, 1057 
s.v. barid). _ 
When attacking the fortress of San Martin (398/1007), ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi ‘Amir 
ordered his sappers to open breaches in the wall, to fill the openings with tar-soaked 
wood and to set fire to it. Simultaneously, projectiles from mangonels were hurled 
at the defenders who, also suffering from thirst as a result of the prolonged siege, 
were forced to surrender. Ibn Hud regained Barbastro (457/1066) by resorting to 
similar tactics of opening a breach in the wall of the town and setting the beams on 
fire, followed by an immediate assault on the town. 
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The same tactics must have been resorted to by the besiegers of Aledo. (Cf. 

Bayan, Il, 6f., 21f., 227; Esp.mus., 150f.; El’, III, 470 s.v. hisar). 

Cf. Qur’an, LX XVIII, 18: ‘‘And you shall come in troops.”’ 

Al-ziyada, lit. ‘‘increase’’, could be in wealth, position or other privileges. Inac- 
curately rendered by Lévi-Provengal as ‘‘augmentation de solde.”’ (Cf. 
‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV, (1936-9), 80). 

It was natural that people with grievances against their own princes should have 
taken advantage of Yusuf’s presence in al-Andalus to lodge complaints since they 
had no other means of obtaining justice. It was equally natural that they should 
have turned to their jurists and entrusted them with the submission of their peti- 
tions to the Amir of the Muslims because the fugaha? were highly regarded by him. 
In al-Andalus, jurists always enjoyed a special position and prestige and ‘Abd Allah 
himself has already said that, in al-Andalus, they had always been numerous and 
influential, and it was to them that people would refer their grievances (Tibyan, 
17f.). Complaints against the Jaifa princes seem to have been centred initially on 
their levy of illegal taxes. (Ibn SAbdiin, 14f.; Bayan, III, 254; Mu5ib, 171; A‘mal, 
146; Nafh, I, 206; HME, 711). 

The fagth Abi Ja‘far Ahmad b. Khalaf b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Ghalib al-Ghassani al- 
Qulay‘i, better known as Ibn al-Qulay‘I, described as gad of Granada and wazir to 
©Abd Allah, was a member of the official Andalusian delegation which was sent to 
appeal for Yusuf b. Tashufin’s help against Alphonso VI just before Yusuf’s first 
crossing to Spain. The Bani al-Qulay‘i are described by Maqqari as among the 
leading families in Granada, many of whom live in Saliha/Zalia (Nafh, I, 275). 

Ibn al-Qulay‘i enjoyed a great reputation for his learning, integrity and piety, 
but since Badis was said to have predicted the downfall of his dynasty at Ibn al- 
Qulay‘l’s hands, he always looked for some pretext to kill him. According to ‘Abd 
Allah, Badis forbade the fagih from residing in Granada and confined him to his 
hamlet. 

During the siege of Aledo, Ibn al-Qulay‘i, who was highly respected by Yusuf, 
did his best to discredit ‘Abd Allah. On returning to Granada, the Zirid reproached 
him for his behaviour and would have put him to death but for the intervention of 
SAbd Allah’s mother. Ibn al-Qulay‘i, however, was imprisoned but was soon 
released on further pleading by the prince’s mother. He fled to Cordova whence he 
wrote to the Almoravid explaining what had happened to him because of his advice 
and service to the Amir of the Muslims. This, according to Ibn al-Sayrafi, led to 
Yusuf’s decision to depose ‘Abd Allah. 

After the deposition of the 7a7ifa princes, Ibn al-Qulay‘i continued to be held in 

high regard by the Almoravids and in Granada until his death in Rabi‘ II 
498/December 1104-January 1105. (Szla, 75; Hulla, Il, 99; Tibyan, 117; Ihata, I, 
149; HME, 704f.). 
Magharim (sing. maghram) is used in Andalusian texts in the sense of extraordinary 
contributions or taxes (cf. Mugiabas, VII, 207; Bayan, I, 324). These and other non- 
canonical taxes, which were much resented, became prevalent in al-Andalus after 
the fall of the Cordovan Caliphate because of the extravagance of the Ta*ifa princes 
and the need to pay annual tribute to the Kings of Castile and Leén (HME, 711; 
HEM, III, 38f.). 

Iqta‘ is interpreted by Lévi-Provengal as fiefs or land concessions provided to set- 

tlers in return for certain payments to the state (cf. HEM, III, 67, 207). One 
wonders, however, whether the term is not used here in the sense of gafi‘, a tax 
which is defined by Ibn Hazm, who strongly condemns it, as a monthly capital tax 
imposed on Muslims in the same way that poll-tax was levied on Jews and Chris- 
tians. (Cf. Radd, 175f.). 
M?laq (touchstone) is still used in Morocco in the same sense. Ibn Hisham al- 
Lakhmi (d.577/1181-2), who defines it as the device used for testing the purity of 
gold and silver, says that in the Andalusian vernacular the word is pronounced 
maylaq, adding that the correct form is midhag (cf. Ahwani, ‘‘Alfaz Maghribiyya, 
etc.,”’ in RIMA, III (1957), 318). 
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Cf. Qur'an, III, 179: ‘‘till He shall distinguish the corrupt from the good.’’ Also 
Quran, VIII, 37. 

Sir b. Abi Bakr b. Tashufin was a cousin (or, according to Marrakushi, a nephew) 
of Yusuf b. Tashufin, married to Yisuf’s niece Hawwa’. Not to be confused with 
Abi Bakr Sir, Yasuf’s eldest son who died shortly before the battle of al-Zallaga, Sir 
was a leading Lamtina general who played a prominent réle in Yusuf’s battles both 
in Morocco and in al-Andalus. 

Sir was entrusted by the Amir of the Muslims with the deposition of al-Mu‘tamid 

(484/1091) and, later, of al-Mutawakkil of Badajoz (487/1094). Appointed gover- 
nor of Seville in Rajab 484/September 1091, Sir retained his post until his death 
near Seville in Jumada I 507/October-November 1113. With the governorship of 
Seville, Sir combined the command of the Almoravid forces in the Spanish West 
and it was largely thanks to him that the Castilians made no progress there. The 
Almoravid commander, Muhammad b. Fatima was the son of Sir’s daughter. 
(Tibyan, 170, 173f.; Qertas, 100f., 105/tr.299ff., 314; Hulal, 59; MuS2b, 141; Bayan, 
IV, 56f.; HME, 713ff.; ‘‘Almordvides’’, in RIEI, XIV (1067-8), 72f.). 
Described variously as Garir al-Lamtini and Garir al-Hashami, this person seems 
to have been initially at least, very close to Yusuf b. Tashufin. In the Tibyan, ‘Abd 
Allah supplies almost all the information we have about this Almoravid general. It 
was he who, in 484/1091, captured Ronda and, despite earlier assurances of safe 
conduct, had its governor al-Radi b. ‘Abbad put to death. After his submission to 
the Almoravid, ‘Abd Allah was handed over to Garir who, as the Zirid bitterly 
relates at length later on, treated him very harshly. From the picture painted of him 
by ‘Abd Allah, Garir emerges as a man who was materially and morally corrupt 
and who rendered a disservice to the Almoravid cause. (Hulal, 59; Hulla, II, 62; 
HME, 715f.; Tibyan, 114f.; 171). 
It would seem most unlikely that, as ‘Abd Allah states here, Ibn Rashiq supplied 
the beleaguered Aledo garrison with provisions during its siege by Muslim troops. 
A few lines later, the author himself says that, following the handling over of Ibn 
Rashiq to al-Mu‘tamid, the Amir of the Muslims decided to withdraw from Aledo 
lest, among other things, the Murcians should be tempted to supply the garrison 
with provisions and other wants (Tibyan, 112). 

It is possible, however, that, before the commencement of the siege, Ibn Rashiq 
helped the Castilian garrison in order to keep al-Mu‘tamid away from Murcia (cf. 
Hulla, II, 175). 

The fact that Yusuf referred the dispute between al-Mu‘tamid and Ibn Rashiq to 
the fugaha? accords with his character as drawn by Muslim historians who em- 
phasize his adherence to the fatwas of the jurists. Before embarking on a course or 
taking an important decision, Yusuf invariably sought the advice of the fugaha? as, 
for instance, when he decided to depose the Ta7ifa princes. (Cf. Qirtas, 88/tr.262f.; 
Hulal, 66; Iktifa?, Hist. Abbad., 11, 27; Tibyan, 169). 

On al-Radi, see above, n. 353. 

Murcia’s support for the besiegers of Aledo was of great importance, for it was the 
nearest and main source of supplies and it provided the artisans needed for moun- 
ting an assault on the fortress. Ibn Rashiq’s arrest had the immediate result of 
alienating the Murcians who decided to withdraw their contingent and to withhold 
supplies to the Muslim camp. This is further evidence of Ibn Rashiq’s popularity 
with the Murcians who seem to have consistently rallied round him, (see above n. 
281). Ibn al-Abbar speaks of Ibn Rashiq’s nephews in Murcia as being a ‘‘com- 
munity’’ (jama‘a). (Hulla, Il, 142; Qirtas, 99/tr.296; Hulal, 56; A‘mal, 257; HME, 
706). 

Other reasons advanced by the authors of the Hulal and Qurtas for the failure of the 
four-month siege are the impregnability of the fortress and the arrival of the winter 
season. Ibn Abi Zar‘ says that Alphonso was on his way to relieve the beleaguered 
garrison at the head of an ‘‘innumerable array” (ff umamin [a tuhsa). (Hulal, 56, 
Qirtas, 99/tr.296f.; La Espana del Cid, 364f.). 
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On learning of the defection of the Murcians and in response to appeals from the 
hard-pressed garrison, Alphonso advanced towards Aledo at the head of 18,000 
horse and foot. According to Ibn al-Abbar, the Muslim camp became restless at the 
news of Alphonso’s approach and, becoming suspicious, Yusuf withdrew to Lorca 
where he remained for some days (Hulla, II, 175). The author of the Hulal, on the 
other hand, says that Yusuf decided to withdraw to Sierra de Tirieza (W. of 
Totana) in order to prepare for the battle, believing at the same time that 
Alphonso’s aim was to vacate the fortress and take away the survivors (Hulal, 56f.). 
On arriving at Aledo, Alphonso is said to have razed the fortress to the ground, 
taken away the few survivors, and returned to Toledo (Qirtas, 99/tr.296f.). 

Contemporary Christian sources, however, state that, having relieved and pro- 
visioned the Aledo garrison, Alphonso returned to Toledo. They also speak of at- 
tacks by the commander of the garrison, Garcia Jiménez, on the rear of the 
retreating Muslim army. ‘Abd Allah’s surprising silence on this point as well as on 
the fate of Aledo and the continued raids from Aledo on the neighbouring Muslim 
territory would seem to confirm the Christian chroniclers’ accounts about the for- 
tress (La Espana del Cid, 755f.). 

As a result of Yisuf’s second crossing, al-Mu‘tamid secured one of his main ob- 

jectives: he rid himself of Ibn Rashiq. 
Al-Mu‘tasim b. Sumadih seems to have been jealous of al-Mu‘tamid since long 
before the arrival of the Almoravids in Spain, no doubt on account of 
al-Mu‘tamid’s larger and more powerful kingdom as well as for his reputation as a 
poet and generous patron of poets. They were, however, ostensibly reconciled just 
before the advent of the Almoravids. When the Almoravid came to al-Andalus, al- 
Mut‘tasim showered him with gifts, attached himself to him and sought to calum- 
niate al-Mu‘tamid. Ibn Sumadih is said to have informed Yusuf that al-Mu‘tamid 
had intimated to him that the Almoravids were being entertained as an act of 
kindness and that he need only move his finger for them to get out. Needless to say 
these intrigues upset Yusuf who, at one time, had described the two princes as the 
two men of al-Andalus. 

During and after the Aledo campaign, Ibn Sumadih sought to poison relations 
between Yisuf and al-Mu‘tamid. On hearing about these intrigues, al-Mu‘tamid 
warned him in verse to desist. (Cf. MuSib, 136ff.; Qala*id, 14; Hulla, I, 85ff.). 
Sorbas is situated about twenty-five miles, as the crow flies, N.E. of Almeria. (Cf. 
‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 84 n. 94). 
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Called musha@war or faqih mushawar, because his legal advice (shira) was sought by the 
gadi, a mushawar was in fact an assistant gadi who aspired to become a full one in due 
course. Ibn ‘Abdiin says that the number of the fugaha? mushawarin should not ex- 
ceed four: two in the court of justice and two in the cathedral mosque. (Ibn ‘Abdin, 
Risala, etc., 9; ‘‘Sab‘ watha’iq, etc.,’’ in RIEIM, II (1954), 71; Supplément, 1, 801; 
HEM, Ill, 127f., and notes 2, 3). 

Mistranslated by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘‘faisait faire contre moi [sur mon propre ter- 
ritoire] une propagande offensante.’’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,”’ in And., IV (1936-9), 86). 
Hitherto ‘Abd Allah has mentioned mithgals/dinars, but this is the first time he has 
mentioned the Almoravid dinars which, by then (482/1089), seem to have gained 
circulation in al-Andalus. The author later on quotes Tamim as having been told by 
the Amir of the Muslims that he was the first Andalusian prince to mint these dinars, 
thereby signifying his allegiance to the Almoravids (cf. Tibyan, 162). 

Under the 7aifa princes, money was often debased, but the situation was 
reversed under the Almoravids when much gold was minted and, in accordance 
with the precept of the Quran, the Almoravid dinar had a ratio of 1:10 in terms of 
silver. The first Castilian version of the dinar was called ‘‘morabeti’’ or 
‘‘maravedi’’ after the Almoravid dinar. (Cf. Vicens Vives, An Economic History of 
Spain, 116, 278). 
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On several occasions ‘Abd Allah accuses Garir of venality, a fact which he dared 
not at the time divulge to the Almoravid lest the Zirid should suffer at the hands of 
Gartr. By the time ‘Abd Allah had completed the Tibyan (487/1094), Garar 
presumably must either have died or been discredited, for otherwise the Zirid 
would not have dared to mention details of payment he had made to him during 
and after the Aledo campaign. 

‘Abd Allah is very careful, however, not to cast any reflection or blame on the 
Amir of the Muslims by stating very tactfully here that Garar’s behaviour was 
without Yusuf’s knowledge or approval and by pointing out that people like Garar 
were harmful to the best interests of their masters and only alienated people from 
them. 

Translation is based on reading ahrajahi for akhrajahu. Alternatively, akhrajahu can 
be retained and the sentence could conceivably mean: ‘‘He might produce my letter 
for him to read.”’ (Cf. Supplément, 1, 358; Humaydi, 36). 

Lacuna of about half a folio due to deterioration over the years. 

Born in the district of Jaén (413/1022-23), Abu’l-Asbagh ‘Isa b. Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Asadi was one of the most eminent Andalusian Maliki jurists in the 5th/11th 
century. After serving as secretary to the gadis of Toledo and Cordova, Ibn Sahl 
became a gadi in Morocco and in Granada. 

In an attempt to win him to his side, Tamim of Malaga sent fifty mithgals to Ibn 
Sahl who returned the money. On the eve of Yusuf’s third crossing to Spain, ‘Abd 
Allah sent Ibn Sahl, as one of two emissaries, to the Almoravid in order to reassure 
him of ‘Abd Allah’s loyalty and readiness to join in any forthcoming campaign 
against the Christians, but Ibn Sahl defected to the Almoravid. The fact that Ibn 
Sah] had turned against his sovereign made the Amir of the Muslims, according to 
‘Abd Allah, mistrust him, and he was, therefore, relieved of his post as gadi of 
Granada. Ibn Sahl’s dismissal from his post is attributed, however, to the harshness 
of his judgements. He died in Granada on 4 Muharram 486/4 February 1093. 
Ibn Sahl is famous among Maliki scholars for his Diwan al-ahkam al-kubra, a collec- 
tion of fatawa pronounced during the Cordovan Caliphate and often quoted as 
models by later Andalusian and North African jurists such as Abu’l-Hasan al- 
Nubahi and Abu’l-‘Abbas al-Wansharisi. (Tibyan, 116, 146; Bughya, 390; Sila, 415; 
Margaba, 5, 50, 96f., 184; Wansharisi, K. al-wilayat, 11, 37f. and footnote p. 135; 
Esp.mus., 80f.). 

Lacuna of about half a folio due to deterioration over the years. 

Though no more information is available about Ibn Salmin, who is described here 
as controller of akbas/awqaf, members of the Ibn Salmin family seem to have held 
judicial or quasi-judicial posts in Granada throughout the Muslim period. In the 
8th/14th century, the fagih Abu’l-Qasim Salman b. ‘Ali b. Salmiin was chief gadi of 
Granada and, after his death, one of his sons succeeded to the post. (Margaba, 167f.; 
Thata, 1, 403). 

Verse attributed to SAli b. ‘Ali Talib. Metre: basit. (Cf. Mélanges Taha Husain, 
282f.). 

Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan al-Qibsi of Granada, known as al- 
Sunaydi, is described as an eminent, wealthy and beneficent shaykh who was en- 
trusted with the administration of religious endowments (ahdas) in the reign of 
Badis. One of the mosques in Granada, known as al-Sunaydi mosque, was probably 
endowed by him. As al-Sunaydi died in, or shortly after, 480/1087, the reference 
here must be to his sons who seem to have followed in the footsteps of their father in 
joining the service of the Zirids of Granada. (Cf. Sila, 79, 183). 

Lacuna due to one side of a folio deteriorating over the years. 

Day‘a, from which the Spanish ‘‘aldea’’ is derived, is used here probably in the 
sense of ‘‘farm’’ or possibly ‘‘hamlet’’. The hamlet concerned is probably 
Saliha/Zalia which is described by Maqqari as a village, on the road to Malaga, in 
which many of the Banu al-Qulay‘i lived. (Cf. Z/titah, 3; Nafh, 1, 275; Supplément, II, 
16). 
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A mawla of Badis and an adviser to ‘Abd Allah, Mu?ammal is described by Muslim 
chroniclers as a man of shrewdness, foresight and integrity. ‘Abd Allah, however, 
accuses him later of having intrigued against him by inciting the Zanata in Granada 
against him and by falsely accusing him of collusion with the Christians. 

Mu’ammal is said to have urged ‘Abd Allah to submit to the Almoravids, a fact 
which made the Zirid suspicious of him. Eventually, Mu’ammal managed to escape 
to Loja where he declared his allegiance to the Amir of the Muslims (482/1089). 
‘Abd Allah, however, recaptured Loja and took Mu?ammal prisoner, but he soon 
had to release him on the Almoravid’s orders. 

After seizing Granada, Yusuf b. Tashufin entrusted Mu?ammal with the ad- 
ministration of the royal domains (mustakhlas) and palaces in Granada. Mu?ammal, 
who had served as ‘Abd Allah’s emissary to Yusuf, had left a good impression on 
the latter by his prudence and conduct and, despite the fact that he was illiterate, 
Mvu?ammal was held in high esteem by the Almoravid until Mu?ammal’s death 
(Rabi‘ I 492/February 1099). 

Mu’ammal is credited with a number of public works in Granada such as the 

public fountain at Bab al-Fakhkharin and the poplar park along the bank of the Genil 
named, after him, Hawr Mu?ammal and which survived until the time of Ibn al- 
Khatib three centuries later. (Tibyan, 137ff.; Mughrib, II, 103; Ihata, III, 333; HME, 
708ff.; Poéste, 127). 
‘Abd Allah says later that Aba Bakr b. Musakkan was a Zirid who actively in- 
trigued against him in the hope that the Almoravid would allot him a share of ‘Abd 
Allah’s kingdom. When taken to task for his conduct, Abu Bakr, like Ibn al- 
Qulay“, fled from Granada and joined the Almoravids whom he incited against his 
sovereign. 

Abu Bakr was probably the son of Musakkan b. Habis al-Maghralli who had 
been appointed governor of Jaén by Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla. (Cf. Tibyan, 53, 55, 60, 
128). 

Lacuna of about half a folio due to deterioration over the years. 

In tuSin ‘alayka al-junda makes no sense. Sentence should instead read: In ta‘anna 
‘alayka al-jundu (‘‘if you find the troops difficult to manage’’). 

For inzalat, see above, n. 121. 

Rabita (pl. rawabit) was a kind of hermitage or zawiya where the pious could retire 
and lead ascetic lives. A rabita is thus different from a ribat (pl. ribatat, rubut) in that, 
whereas the former was a place devoted exclusively to worship, the latter was a 
place for both religious and military purposes. Three such rawabit are mentioned by 
al-Idrist and Ibn al-Zubayr, two in the vicinity of Almerfa and one in Seville. 
(Nuzha, 197/tr.239; Ibn al-Zubayr, 24, 39; Supplément, I, 502; Esp.mus., 138f.). 

A somewhat different version of the circumstances of Ibn al-Qulay‘i’s escape is 
given by Ibn al-KhatIb who makes no mention of troops being involved. (See 
above, n. 387). 

Strict Muslim that he was, Yisuf b. Tashufin faithfully adhered to the taxes pro- 
vided for in the Qur'an and the Sunna, namely alms, tithes, poll-taxes paid by 
dhimmis and a fifth share of spoils gained from non-Muslims. (Cf. Qzrtas, 
88/tr.262f.; Istegsa?, II, 54). 

Under the Taifa princes, however, Andalusians had to pay in addition a variety 
of non-canonical taxes such as the gaz‘, a kind of poll-tax imposed on Muslims, and 
the gabalat, an excise duty on the sale of goods (cf. Radd, 176f.). Not only jurists like 
Ibn Hazm but also the Andalusian masses, who had to bear the burden of these 
vexatious taxes, strongly resented them and naturally looked forward to rid 
themselves of them at the hands of the Almoravids. (Cf. bar, VI, 187; A%mal, 244). 
The author has already used the more classical form ‘arradat, but here he uses 
ra‘‘adat (lit. ‘‘thunderers’’) as does the author of the Hulai:-{See above, n. 382; 
Hulal, 55). ree 
The energetic defensive preparations taken by ‘Abd Allah naturally aroused the 
suspicions of the Almoravids as well as his own subjects. These were reflected in two 
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satirical verses by the contemporary Granadan poet, Khalaf b. Faraj al-Ilbiri, bet- 
ter known as al-Sumaysir: 
He is foolishly fortifying himself 
as though he were a silk-worm. 
Let him build for soon he’ll see 
when the power of the Almighty arrives. 
It may be recalled that al-Sumaysir had also composed verses attacking Badis for 
his employment of non-Muslims as wazirs. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 376; Qirtas, 99f./tr.298f.; 
Silafi, 83f.). 


This is yet another of the picturesque proverbs which ‘Abd Allah occasionally 
quotes to drive home his argument and to embellish his style. Zg or zag, from which 
the Spanish zaque is derived, is often used in classical Arabic literature in the sense 
of a goatskin for keeping wine. Strictly speaking, however, zig is defined as any 
container for keeping or carrying drinks. The word is still used in southern Moroc- 
co in the sense ‘‘a water-skin’’. Could it be that ‘Abd Allah, while a captive in 
Aghmat, acquired the proverb locally where the use of donkeys for drawing and 
carrying water-skins was, and still is, quite common? (Lisan, XII, 8; Supplément, I, 
596). 
On the contrary, ‘Abd Allah must have been impressed by the impregnability of 
Aledo and, growing suspicious of the intentions of the Almoravids, he sought to 
build fortresses and stock them with provisions so that, if need be, he could resist as 
did the Aledo garrison. By saying, however, that fortresses are of no avail against 
the Almoravids, ‘Abd Allah seeks to point out that the fortresses were intended only 
to ward off Christian attacks. Moreover, after he had seen his, and other 7a7ifa 
princes’, fortresses surrender to the Almoravids without any resistance, ‘Abd Allah 
would understandably say that the fortresses are of no avail against the Almoravids 
even had they been built primarily to resist their attacks. 
Badis had done the same in the citadel of Malaga, and ‘Abd Allah must have 
followed his example in this respect. As Malaga no longer belonged to Granada, the 
Zirid used Almufiecar instead. (Cf. Tibyan, 43). 
Inaccurately translated by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘“Tant que Chrétiens et Musulmans 
demeureront en présence...’’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 103). 
This is clear indication of the Zirid’s ever-growing suspicions of the Almoravids 
since the abortive Aledo campaign. Having hastily prepared to defend himself, he 
now says that he would not go in person to meet the Almoravid, should he be asked 
to, but would be ready to provide men and money for the jihad, as failure to do so 
would be taken as evidence against him of collaboration with the Christians. 
The author here would seem to contradict his earlier statement that the fortresses 
and fortifications he had built were not intended as defence against the Almoravids 
‘‘as fortification is of no avail against the Almoravid.’’ (Tibyan, 120). 
A similar anecdote about a wolf and a goat is related by Ibn al-Khatib to illustrate 
the way in which the Almoravid, the stronger party, dealt with ‘Abd Allah, the 
weaker. (Cf. A%mal, 235). 
Yusuf b. Tashufin is said, however, to have stationed, with the approval of al- 
Mu‘tamid and al-Mutawakkil of Badajoz, a number of pious men in a number of 
fortresses adjoining Christian territory, ostensibly for pursuing the jihad but in 
reality for use against the Andalusian princes themselves if and when necessary. 
These men, in fact, are said to have marched on Cordova as soon as the Almoravids 
decided to depose Ibn ‘Abbad. (Cf. MuSib, 138f.). 
The prince of Saragossa was al-Musta‘in II; his neighbour to the east was his uncle 
al-Mundhir who had inherited the eastern portion of the kingdom of Saragossa. 
By saying that the two Hidid princes paid Alphonso the tribute due for previous 
years, ‘Abd Allah is obviously seeking to justify his own action. Surprisingly, 
however, no such charge has been made by other Muslim sources against al- 
Musta‘in II who, until his death fighting the Aragonese (503/1110), seems in fact to 
have been on friendly terms with the Almoravids. (See above, n. 266). 
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433 Allusion to Ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s saying: ‘‘A companion of a prince is like a rider of a 
lion who, though feared by people, is himself more afraid of his mount.’’ (Cf. ‘Uyan 
al-akhbar, 1, 21; Turtashi, Siraj, 120). 

434 Mistranslated by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘Alvar Hafiez était le chef des Chrétiens qui 
tenaient les confins des royaumes de Grenade et d’Alméria.”’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,”’ in 
And., IV (1936-9), 105). 

435 Alvar Hafiez, the Cid’s nephew and one of Alphonso’s leading commanders, 
commanded the Castilian garrison stationed in Valencia in support of al-Qadir but 
was recalled and took part in the battle of al-Zallaqa/Sagrajas. After the fall of Toledo, 
count Alvar Hafiez was charged with a mission to al-Mu‘tamid, in a message to 
whom Alphonso paid tribute to his envoy’s tact and sagacity. Later at al- 
Mu‘tamid’s request, Alphonso sent Alvar Hajfiez at the head of a large force to 
relieve Seville from Almoravid attacks but this force was intercepted and shattered 
by the Almoravids near Almodovar del Rio (484/1091). 

, After the Castilian defeat at the battle of Uclés (501/1108), in which he took part, 
Alvar Hafez was appointed governor of Toledo which he defended against the 
Almoravids in the following year. He was killed in the course of a campaign against 
the partisans of Alfonso el Batallador of Aragén (507-508/1114). 

Like ‘Abd Allah, the authors of the Hulal, the Qirtas and the Iktifa? render the 
name in Arabic as Albar Hanis, but Ibn al-Qattan renders it as Albar Hanish. 
Menéndez Pidal, therefore, has adopted ‘‘Hafiez’’, rather than Faiiez, as the more 
correct form of the name which is also the old Castilian spelling. 

The new and very interesting information, which ‘Abd Allah provides here, 
shows that Alvar Hafiez was charged by Alphonso with receiving or exacting tribute 
from the regions of Granada and Almeria quite soon after the Aledo campaign and 
sheds light on the tactics he adopted in the execution of his mission. ‘Abd Allah 
draws attention to Alvar Hajfiez’s overriding loyalty to his sovereign when 
he—Alvar Hafiez—urged the Zirid to seek to satisfy Alphonso whose orders Alvar 
HA4jiez was bound to carry out regardless of his own agreement with ‘Abd Allah. 
(lktifa’, Hist. Abbad., Il, 26; Ibn al-Qattan, Nazm, 6f; Hulal, 25; Qrrtas, 94/tr.281; 
La Espatia del Cid, 212 n. 1, 320, 331ff., 470f., 586; HME, 693, 713). 

436 Faced with the threats of Alvar Hafiez and with no Almoravid troops left in al- 
Andalus to help in beating off Christian attacks, ‘Abd Allah decided to ward off the 
impending menace by making payments from his own private resources. In further 
justification of his action, the Zirid is at pains to point out his deep concern for the 
welfare and safety of fellow Muslims. Powerless to repel the Christians, he argues, 
he had no other choice but to buy them off. 

437 The sentence reads in the MS: ‘“‘I said to him.”’ ‘‘To him’’, however, must have 
been inadvertently inserted by the copyist as it is most unlikely that ‘Abd Allah 
would have stated his fears and intentions so openly to Alphonso’s envoy. The 
sentence should, therefore, read: ‘‘I said’’ or ‘‘I said to myself’’, and it is the latter 
which I have adopted. 

438 This shows that, within a year from the abortive siege of Aledo, Alphonso was once 
more on the move against the 7aifa princes. With the Almoravids now back in 
Morocco and Muslim ranks weakened by mistrust and intrigues, Alphonso came in 
a more menacing mood with the intention of exacting tribute outstanding since al- 
Zallaga. One wonders, however, why Alphonso began with ‘Abd Allah, thus 
bypassing other princes whose territories were nearer to his own. Could it be, as the 
author’s enemies claimed, that it was ‘Abd Allah who had taken the initiative in 
contacting Alphonso with a view to obtaining his assistance against the Almoravids 
whose attack the Zirid seems to have expected? 

439 As early as 467/1075, ‘Abd Allah undertook to pay Alphonso an annual tribute of 
10,000 dinars (cf. Tibyan, 76). 

440 Marriikush was the name given by the Almoravids to their new ‘capital; and it is 
from it that the Spanish Marruecos was derived and passed into other European 
languages. The 6th/12th century Andalusian Ibn Hisham al-Lakhmi remarks, 
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however, that though people pronounce the name as ‘‘Marrakush’’, the correct 
form is ‘‘Marrakush with an alif after the ra.’’ (Cf. RIMA, III (1957), 312; 
“Mémoires,” in And., IV (1936-9), 107 n. 10). 

Built in 462/1070 (other dates 454/1062-3 and 470/1077-9) by Yusuf b. Tashufin 
in a bare marshy plain in the territory of the Masmida with a view to keeping them 
under control, Marrakesh (Ar. Marrakush), which replaced Aghmat Warika as 
capital, began as an unwalled tented town with a mosque and a small citadel for 
stocking treasure and weapons. (Mafakhir, 53; Bayan, IV, 19f.; Nuzha, 67ff./77ff.; 
Muib, 100f.; MuSam, IV, 478; Qirtas, 89/tr.267; “bar, VI, 184; Istigsa?, IL, 22f.). 
A hadith. (Cf. Concordance, 1, 443; gd, I, 249; Majma‘, I, 174; Proverbia, I, 349). 
A proverb. (Cf. Majma‘, I, 29; Proverbia, I, 51). 

Alphonso’s policy towards the Ta’ifa princes is clearly set out here by the author. 
Alphonso was out to exact tribute, set one prince against another, and impose ad- 
ditional payments on the princes in return for assistance to acquire territory from 
their Muslim neighbours—the last rdle being not unlike that of his nominal vassal, 
the Cid, in the Spanish Levant. 

Allusion to Qur’an, XXIX, 13: ‘‘And upon the Day of Resurrection they shall sure- 
ly be questioned.”’ 

This version echoes the hadith: ‘‘Each one of you is a shepherd, and each one of you 
is responsible for his flock.’’ (Cf. Concordance, II, 273). 

Read kidna for kaddanda and fa-sha°nukum for fa-sha°nakum. Sentence is complete after 
kidna which should be followed by a full-stop. The two sentences have been inac- 
curately translated by Lévi-Provengal as follows: ‘‘Ce n’est qu’a grand peine que je 
suis arrivé 4 prémunir mon propre royaume, et les efforts que j’ai di déployer dans 
ce sens, c’est vous qui m’y avez forcé.”’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 
109). 

In im of ‘Abd Allah’s warning to al-Mu‘tamid about an impending attack by 
Alphonso on his territory, al-Mu‘tamid suspected collusion between the two and 
testified to this effect before the Amir of the Muslims. (Cf. Tzbyan, 144, 147). 

A hadith. (Cf. Concordance, VII, 55). 

Nivar—a village six miles N. of Granada—was unexpectedly attacked by a 
marauding Castilian force (early in 478/1085) which was apparently repulsed. 
Alongside the Zirid at the encounter fought the famous Zanata general, Muqatil el 
Royo, at the head of 300 Birzali horse but, surprisingly, ‘Abd Allah makes no 
mention here of Muqatil who distinguished himself in the battle and earned high 
praise in Muslim annals for his exploits. (See above, n. 177; cf. ‘‘Zirides’’, in And., 
XXXIX (1964), 108f.). 

Allusion to Quran, XX XIX, 31: ‘Then on the Day of Resurrection before your 
Lord you shall dispute.’’ 


CHAPTER NINE 


Although Jewish communities were to be found in all towns of Muslim Spain, only 
in Granada and Lucena was the Jewish population so large as to earn the two cities 
the description of cities of the Jews. Writing in the middle of the 6th/12th century, 
al-Idrisi describes Lucena as the city of the Jews and well fortified by a wall and a 
deep moat. The unwalled suburb outside was inhabited by Muslims and some 
Jews, but the walled city was inhabited exclusively by Jews whom al-Idrisi describes 
as the wealthiest Jews in all Muslim lands. (Nuzha, 205/tr.252f.; Hulal, 58; Rawd 
23/tr.30; Mughrib, I, 105; JE, VII, 203f.). 

‘Abd Allah has already mentioned the fortress of Alhambra which was rebuilt by 
Yusuf b. al-Naghrilla at the time of his alleged collusion with the prince of Almeria 
(cf. Tibyan, 54). This fortress was situated on the westernmost tip of the Sabika 
which also was known as al-Hamra? on account of the red hue of its stones. The 
author is referring here to the period immediately after the return of the Almoravids 
from the Aledo campaign when he embarked on an active programme of building 
new fortresses and fortifying existing ones. (See above, n. 189). 
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The suggestion by Lévi-Provengal, and after him H. R. Idris, that the Ja‘fari mith- 
gal was struck by the prince of Saragossa, Abi Ja‘far Ahmad b. Sulayman b. Hid, 
and named after him, must be rejected as Ja‘fari mithgals are referred to during the 
reigns of the caliph al-Hakam II and his son Hisham II. Ibn ‘Abbas, satib of the 
prince of Almeria, and who died ten years prior to Ibn Hiid’s accession to power, is 
said to have amassed a fortune of 500,000 Ja‘fari mithgals. 

The Ja‘fari mithgal, which is mentioned for the first time in the reign of al-Hakam 
II (d.366/976), must have acquired its name from that of al-Hakam’s hajib, Ja‘far b. 
‘Uthman al-Mushafi or, less probably, from that of al-Hakam’s first hajib, Ja‘far 
al-Saglabi. Lévi-Provengal, however, conceded the error later (cf. HEM, III, 259 n. 
1). 

Needless to say, the treasure discovered by ‘Abd Allah consisted of fine quality 
dinars since they go back to the golden days of the Caliphate when the quality of the 
dinar was exceptionally high in contrast to the debased currency, made of alloys, 
which was in circulation during the period of Muluk al-Tawa>1f. (Muqtabas, VII, 87, 
92, 193; Dhakhira, 1/2, 175 and IV/1, 54; Bayan, II, 296, 351, 377; EP, II, 297f. s.v. 
“‘dinar’’; ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., IV (1936-9), 113 n. 16; ‘‘Zirides,’’ in And., XXIX 
(1964), 115 n. 62). 

On Abu’l-Rabi‘, see above p. 70 and n. 180. 

Ibn Maymiun is the fourth Jewish functionary of the Zirid dynasty of Granada to be 
mentioned so far by the author—the two Ibn al-Naghrillas as katibs and wazirs, and 
Abu’l-Rabi‘ al-Matini as treasurer. Ibn Maymin was appointed as amin of the 
Jewish community in Lucena by ‘Abd Allah who also later refers to him as leader 
(za%tm) of Lucena. 

Amin is generally used to describe a holder of a position of trust entailing in par- 
ticular economic or financial responsibility. In al-Andalus, amin was used, as still 
used in the Maghrib, in one of two senses: either administrator/intendant or head 
of a corporation/occupational group. Sometimes called a mushrif, an amin in the 
Muslim West corresponds to a shaykh or “arif in the East. 

Ibn Maymtn must have been appointed as head (amin) of the Jews in Lucena 
with special responsibility for ensuring that the variety of taxes and imposts were 
promptly collected and forwarded to ‘Abd Allah whose need for funds was ever 
growing since the arrival of the Almoravids on the scene in al-Andalus. (Supplément, 
I, 38f.; Esp. mus., 74, 187; EP, I, 437 s.v. amin; Marcais, Textes arabes de Tanger, 223; 
Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, Il, 514f.). 

Taqwiya appears in Andalusian texts in the sense of special contribution imposed by 
the authorities in certain circumstances to meet extraordinary expenses, as in times 
of war or other contingencies. One of the first measures adopted by al-Qasim b. 
Hammid in order to secure popularity in Cordova was the abolition of the taqwiya. 
(Cf. Dhakhira, 1/2, 13; Bayan, UI, 130; Supplément, I, 436f.; ‘“Mémoires’’, in And., 
IV (1936-9), 114 n. 18). 

By the mustakhias is meant an estate privately owned by the prince, the revenue from 
which goes to the prince’s private purse. Cultivated by sharecroppers, the 
mustakhlas was administered by a special steward called sahib/jabi/‘amil al-mustakhlas, 
a post which was entrusted by the Almoravids in Granada to, among others, 
Mu?’ammal and Ibn Zuhr. The mustakhlas of the sovereign in 8th/14th century 
Granada consisted of some 100 priceless estates (janndt) in the Vega outside the 
walls of the city. (Bayan, IV, 65, 73; Ihata, I, 116, 126, 133; Esp.mus., 73 n. 4, 77; 
HEM, ITI, 45 and n. 2, 207). 

Cf. Qur’an, XVII, 41: ‘‘And it increases them only in aversion.’’ Also ibid., XXV, 
42. 

Mistranslated by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘‘et qu’il ne la provoquerait pas.’’ (Cf. 
‘“‘Mémoires,”’ in And., IV (1936-9), 115). 

The rebellion of Lucena probably took place early in 483/1090, the year in which 
Granada fell into the hands of the Almoravids. As so often when mentioning al- 
Mu‘tamid after the departure of Ibn ‘Ammar, the author defends al-Mu‘tamid and 
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seems to be sincere in his belief that he would not cause him any trouble. Yet in a 
biographical note on Muafatil el Royo, Ibn al-Khatib says that ‘Abd Allah had ap- 
pointed Muqatil governor of Lucena and that Ibn ‘Abbad attacked, and almost 
captured, the city. (Cf. Ihdta, III, 299). 

The Zirid later says that Lucena was the first town to submit to the Almoravids 
when they were advancing towards Granada. (Cf. Tibyan, 148). 

Farda or farida is an imposition. Yusuf b. Tashufin is said to have imposed such a 
tax on the Jews in Morocco (464/1071-2). The word has survived in the Spanish 
alfarda and alfardén in the sense ‘“‘irrigation rate’’. (Bayan, IV, 23; Hulal, 14; 
Supplément, II, 255; Hopkins, Med. Musl. Govt., 47). 

Read al-ahwal or al-hal for al-jibal. (Cf. Tibyan, 82). 

“‘An illusory truce’’ (hudnatun ‘ala dakhan) is a well-known proverb. (Cf. Majma‘, II, 
283; Proverbia, II, 845). Al-Jahiz quotes it as a hadith (cf. Jahiz, Bayan, II, 15). The 
hadith, as quoted elsewhere substitutes ‘‘peace’’ (sudh) for ‘‘truce’’ (hudna). (Cf. 
Concordance, II, 116). 

This accords with the policy which ‘Abd Allah adopted after he had got rid of 
Simaja. Then he declared that he would no longer appoint any wazir. Now, using 
almost the same expression, he decided that the Jews of Lucena would no longer 
have any leader or head. The Zirid seems to have pursued, with determination, his 
policy of removing all local functionaries who showed any sign of power or in- 
dependence. 

‘Amma strictly speaking means ‘‘populace’”’ or ‘‘commonalty”’, not ‘‘habitants’’ as 
rendered by Lévi-Provengal (cf. ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And. IV (1936-9), 116). 

Wasif (pl. wusfan) is still used in North Africa in the sense ‘‘negro’’. In Tripolitania, 
a black person is still referred to as wasif (pronounced locally wsif) or shushan. In al- 
Andalus, ‘abid included both black slaves and white or mawlas such as those of 
European origin, whereas wusfan had the more specific connotation of black slaves. 
(Cf. Tibyan, 49; L. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, 1, 193f.; W. Marcais, Textes arabes 
de Tanger, 377). 

Barrani is still used in Morocco in the sense ‘‘stranger to a town or community.’’ In 
modern times, it is used of Europeans and, in this sense, it is synonymous with rami 
still used in many parts of North Africa to mean European. The word barrani, of 
Andalusian origin, has been adopted in Berber in the sense ‘‘stranger to a family,”’ 
and it is in this sense that ‘Abd Allah is here using the term to include all elements, 
including the Zanata, outside the Sanhaja fold. (Cf. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, 
II, 22). It has been suggested, however, that the word could be ‘Barani’, a Berber 
tribal name. (Cf. I. de las Cagigas, Los Mozdrabes, II, p. 425). 

See above, n. 121. 

During the first decade of his reign. ‘Abd Allah depended on the Sanhaja but, after 
dismissing the Sanhajan Simaja, seems to have favoured the Zanata and certain of 
the ‘abid such as Mu?ammal and Labib. Mudéitil, at the head of a strong Zanata 
mounted contingent, engaged the Castilians at Nivar. 

Now, however, ‘Abd Allah is all praise for the Sanhaja. No doubt he sought to 
consolidate his own position by favouring now this party, now the other. But the 
reason for this sudden shift towards the Sanhaja at this particular time probably lies 
in the fact that he is seeking to flatter the Sanhaja Almoravids. Moreover, writing 
his book during his captivity in Aghmat, ‘Abd Allah had even stronger reasons to 
emphasize his leanings towards, and admiration for, the Sanhaja during his reign 
and to point out that the ill-treatment of the Sanhaja had been due to outsiders such 
as Ibn al-Naghrilla and al-Naya. 

Verse attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. Metre: fawil. (Isfahani, Muhadarat, 173). 
‘Abd Allah seems to have appointed the Slav (Sag/abi) eunuch Labib prefect of 
Granada after getting rid of Ibn Tagnawt. Having relieved Simaja and other 
leading Berbers of their posts, the Zirid seems to have followed a policy of appoin- 
ting his own protégés in the hope of securing a firm hold on his kingdom. However, 
even these protégés, as he himself later points out, were among the first to defect to 
the Almoravids. (See above, n. 146; Tibyan, 151). 
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Badis had adopted a similar firm line towards the Sanhaja when, in protest at his 
policy of favouring al-Naya, their leaders left him (cf. Tibyan, 59f.). Here, as ona 
number of other occasions, ‘Abd Allah deemed it prudent to follow his 
grandfather’s example. 

Burih, ‘‘public cry’’ or ‘‘proclamation’’, is Andalusian and has survived in North 
Africa up to this day with this Andalusian sense. (Cf. Bayan, IV, 52; A‘mal, 164; 
Supplément, 1, 66; Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, II, 23). 

Zimam (pl. azimma) is used here in the sense ‘“‘roll’’ or ‘‘register containing the 
names of the troops.’’ Al-Mansir b. Abi ‘Amir is quoted by Ibn Hayyan as saying 
shortly before his death, ‘‘My zimam contains the names of 20,000 paid troops none 
of whom is in a worse plight than mine.’’ ‘Abd Allah uses zimam (p. 159) in the 
sense ‘‘inventory.’’ (Dhakhira, 1V/1, 55; Supplément, I, 601). 

See above, n. 411. 

Fa@id inzalatihim ‘‘revenue from their land grants’’, as used here, would seem to in- 
dicate that by inzal was meant the allocation of an estate to a person who would then 
be entitled to a share of the crops. Mu’ammal, in effect, is saying that the 
disgruntled Zanata leaders have returned only to collect their share of revenue from 
their land grants (inzalat) after which they would leave ‘Abd Allah for good. Should 
this happen, the Zirid argues, he would be left with no revenue from estates (fad 
inzalat) to allocate to others who might replace the outgoing Zanata leaders. (See 
above, n. 121). 

Nu‘@s is not used here in the usual classical sense ‘‘drowsiness’’ but in the sense 
‘‘slumber’’ as still used in Morocco today. (Cf. Lisan, VIII, 118; Supplément, 698; 
Marcais, Textes arabes de Tanger, 477). 

The main charges against ‘Abd Allah were his resumption of payment of tribute to 
Alphonso VI, his building of fortresses and fortifications presumably to resist the 
Almoravids, and now this charge by Mu?ammal that he had already invited the 
Christians to Granada. 

Although the author does not say much about the Bani Malik apart from their be- 
ing governors of Loja and secretly in league with Mu?ammal against him, Ibn al- 
Khatib says that Mu’ammal and his friends ‘‘fled to Loja the commander (gad) of 
which was a son of one of Badis’ slaves (‘abid). They seized it and rebelled, declar- 
ing their allegiance to the Amir of the Muslims.’’ The ga’id referred to here could 
well be one of the Bana Malik. (Cf. Zhata, III, 332). 

Mistranslated by Lévi-Provengal as: ‘‘J’y ai laissé les Chrétiens triomphants.’’ 
Istahwadha means ‘‘acquired’’ or ‘‘took possession of.’’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,’”’ in And. , 
IV (1936-9), 121; Lisan, V, 20). 

Yusuf b. Hajjaj was in command of the troops who recaptured Loja and took 
Mu’ammal prisoner. Later ‘Abd Allah explains at length why he agreed to marry 
his sister to him (T7ibyan, 140f.). After the marriage, Ibn Hajjaj seems to have 
aspired to become a wazir, a post which ‘Abd Allah had abolished since he had 
‘Abd Allah to plead with the Almoravid when the latter was on his way to seize 
Granada. (Tibyan, 147). 

Lit. ‘‘to show forgiveness when one has the power [to punish].’’ This is quoted as a 
Tradition (hadith) by Tawhidi but as a proverb by Husri. (Jmia‘, I], 94; Zahr, III, 
8). 

According to the account given by Ibn al-Khatib, ‘Abd Allah grew angry and 
suspicious of Mu?ammal after the latter had urged him to submit to Yusuf b. 
Tashufin. Fearing ‘Abd Allah’s punishment, Mu?ammal escaped to nearby Loja, 
seized it and declared allegiance to the Amir of the Muslims. Mu?ammal’s appeal to 
the Almoravid is said to have been one of the main factors which led to Yusuf’s 
march against Granada. (See above, n. 415). 

‘Abd Allah here declares that the sudden change in the Almoravit’ 's attitude 
towards him was due to the malicious intrigues and false accusations of his 
enemies—mostly gadis and officers who had defected to Yausuf—and, for the first 
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time, he mentions a new charge, namely the immense wealth he is said to have 
possessed. He hastens to add, however, that whatever possessions he had would 
have been spent on the cause of the jihad alongside the Almoravids. 

Although the Zirid claims that reports about his wealth were untrue, other 
Muslim sources speak of the immense treasure which Yisuf found in the royal 
palace in Granada, much of which had been amassed by Badis. (Kamil, X, 155; 
Thata, II, 381; HME, 710). 

This is another version of a proverb: ‘‘Two swords cannot be combined in one 
sheath.’’ (Majma‘, II, 152; Proverbia, I1, 518; Rawd, 85/tr.106). 

This is quite true of the second generation of the Ta*ifa princes, such as ‘Abd Allah 
and al-Mu‘tamid, when their reigns are compared with those of their immediate 
predecessors. Whereas Badis had no scruples about eliminating his opponents by 
murder on the least suspicion. ‘Abd Allah is not known to have resorted to murder 
as a weapon to do away with his opponents such as Ibn al-Qulay‘i, Kabbab, and 
Mu’ammal. The Zirid occasionally had recourse to imprisonment or banishment. 
He had the two sons of Tagnawt executed only after he had received the considered 
opinion of the fugaha?. 

Read dam for dhamm. A reference to the hadith: ‘‘Satan courses through man like 
blood.’’ (Cf. Concordance, III, 129; SUyin al-akhbar, II, 349). 

This is the second hemistich of a verse the first half of which is: ta°anna wa-la taSal 
bi-lawmika sahiban (‘‘Be patient and do not hasten to blame a friend’’). Metre: fawil. 
(Cf. Majma‘, II, 119; Proverbia, II, 440). Al-Nuwayri, however, cites it as the first 
hemistich of a verse by the ‘Abbasid poet, Mansir al-Namiri, often quoted as a 
proverb. (Cf. Nihaya, III, 86). 

This is the second hemistich of a verse attributed to a Kharijite who, on being 
reprimanded by Aba Ja‘far al-Mansur, is said to have recited it. The first 
hemistisch reads: atartidu ‘irsaka baSda ma kabirat (‘‘Are you trying to change the 
nature of your spouse now that she is old’’). Metre: kamil. (Cf. Majma‘, II, 214; 
Proverbia, U1, 666; “gd, I, 196, 247). 

Insert after ft: intizari ta‘atin fa-yakinu al-nasihu in sami‘a minhu ghashsha. 

As often, when faced by a difficult situation, ‘Abd Allah carefully considers the 
alternatives open to him. He was undoubtedly anxious to have his two sisters 
suitably married but, at the same time, he sought to avoid a marriage to someone 
who might jeopardise his own position in Granada. 

Many of the 7a7ifa princes of the time were connected by marriage. The Zirid, 
however, had good reason to be reluctant to marry his sister to another prince, for 
such unions often resulted in trouble, as had happened, for instance, in the case of 
Abu’1-Ahwas Ibn Sumadih and his brother-in-law, ‘Abd al-SAziz b. Abr ‘Amir, and 
similarly al-Musta‘in b. Hid and his brother-in-law, ‘Ali b. Mujahid. (Cf. A‘mal, 
190, 222). 

See above, n. 121. 

Cf. Qur’an, XXXIV, 45: ‘‘Yet they reached not a tenth of what We gave them.”’ 
No other source mentions the possible marriage of the Almoravid to one of ‘Abd 
Allah’s two sisters. The Zirid’s mother herself is said to have conceived the grotes- 
que idea that Yusuf b. Tashufin might marry her, hence her advice to her son to go 
out of Granada and meet ‘‘your uncle’’/‘‘your cousin’’. (Cf. Rayhan, Hist. Abbad., 
II, 9; Iktsfa?, Hist. Abbad., II, 26; HME, 709). 

Throughout his career, Ibn Rashiq seems to have refrained from no action which 
might help him to retain his position in Murcia. He started by cooperating with Ibn 
‘Ammar then, having ousted him from Murcia, he sought to win Alphonso’s 
friendship. During the siege of Aledo, Ibn Rashigq joined the Almoravids for a while 
until, following the fatwa of the fugaha?, Ibn Tashufin had him handed over to al- 
Mu‘tamid who put him in prison. But even during his imprisonment, Ibn Rashiq 
never ceased intriguing to regain his position in Murcia. So as to embarrass Ibn 
‘Abbad, Ibn Rashigq at one time declared his allegiance to the Amir of the Muslims 
and now he, and, later, his deputy in Murcia endeavoured to secure the support of 
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‘Abd Allah who asserts that he was not earnest in his intervention in the Murcian 
affair but simply trying to embarrass al-Mu‘tamid on account of the latter’s support 
for the rebels in Lucena. 

497 Read na‘zimu for naghrimu. 

498 The author is referring here to the fact that Ibn Sahl had originally been appointed 
gadi at the suggestion of Ibn al-Qulay‘i when, for reasons of policy, ‘Abd Allah 
agreed to appoint the two men as joint gadis. (Tibyan, 116). 

The Zirid’s choice of gadis as envoys to the Amir of the Muslims was no doubt 
determined by the fact that jurists were more likely than anyone else to influence a 
pious and strict Muslim such as Yasuf whose decisions and actions seem to have 
been invariably determined by the views of the fugaha?. (Cf. Tibyan, 169; Hulla, II, 
99; Hulal, 59; Qirtas, 88/tr.263). 

499 Allusion to Quran, II, 286 and VII, 42: ‘‘We tax not any soul beyond its scope.”’ 

500 Kitba is still used in Morocco and Tunisia (k*tba in local pronunciation) in the sense 
‘‘writing’’, ‘‘correspondence.”’ 

In the opening paragraph of his reply to a letter from the monk of France to the 
prince of Saragossa, the fagih Abu’l-Walid al-Baji says: ‘‘I have read, monk, the 
letter (al-kitba) sent by you...’ (Cf. And., XVII (1952), 290; Brunot, Textes arabes de 
Rabat, II, 707). 

501 This passage about Ibn Sahl’s mission, on behalf of ‘Abd Allah, and his defection to 
the Almoravids is quoted by al-Nubahi (Margaba, 97) who adds that, in view of Ibn 
Sahl’s betrayal of his own prince, the Amir of the Muslims would not trust him and 
he was relieved of his post as gadi of Granada. (See above, n. 407). 

‘Abd Allah’s remark about the reasons for Ibn Sahl’s defection, coming as it does 
from one of the Muluk al-Tawa’if, is revealing, for it shows that there was a marked 
general sympathy with the Almoravids not only among the troops but also among 
the people. This point is reiterated later by the author when he speaks of al- 
Mut‘tamid’s, al-Mu‘tasim’s and his own fortresses surrendering to the Almoravids 
without any fighting and when he mentions that all classes in Granada, including 
his troops and slaves, were glad to join them. (Cf. Tibyan, 150f., 167, 169). 

502 Yusuf’s third crossing to al-Andalus took place in 483/1090, probably in Rabi‘ 
II/June of that year. Granada fell into the hands of the Almoravids on 10 Rajab 
483/8 September 1090. Neither ‘Abd Allah nor any other source refers, as Ibn Abi 
Zar‘ does, to a siege lasting two months before the city was captured (cf. Qirtas, 
99/tr.298). Ibn Abi Zar‘ must be referring to the whole period of strained relations 
between the Almoravid and ‘Abd Allah, which preceded the fall of Granada. ‘Abd 
Allah himself says later that al-Mu‘tamid hoped that the siege of Granada would 
drag on and that Yusuf would have to abandon it as he had done at Aledo, before 
the onset of winter. 

Thus one may conclude that Yasuf’s third crossing took place in the summer of 
483/1090. 


CHAPTER TEN 


503 This sentence appears in the MS. as follows: in ghazawtuhit inna-ma ka-ma naghzil... 

504 Since shortly after the Aledo campaign (482/1089), Lucena was restive mainly 
because its largely Jewish population resented the extraordinary taxes imposed on 
them by ‘Abd Allah. His arrest of Ibn Maymin, after earlier guarantees of safety, 
must have further alienated the people of Lucena. ‘Abd Allah’s position in Lucena 
must have been even further undermined by his dismissal of its governor, Mugatil 
el Royo, who had thwarted al-Mu‘tamid’s designs on the city. No wonder, 
therefore, that Lucena offered no resistance to the Almoravids who started with it in 
view of its proximity to Cordova and its being situated along their route to 
Granada. (Cf. Tibyan 132; Ihata, III, 380). 

505 TatuSina is the colloquial Andalusian for tufawi‘und/tuti‘ind in the sense 
“‘obey/submit to us’’. (Cf. [ftitah, 105: wa-ya°’muruhum bi-an la yatua lahu). 
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The fact that his fortresses submitted without resistance to the advancing 
Almoravids prompted ‘Abd Allah to declare earlier that ‘‘fortification is of no avail 
against the-Almoravid’’ (Tibydn, 120). When he embarked on building fortresses 
after the Aledo campaign, ‘Abd Allah would not seem to have taken into due con- 
sideration the attitude of his own subjects and garrisons towards the Almoravids. 
See above, n. 191. 

‘Abd Allah is either speaking generally here about the people of Granada being akin 
to the inhabitants of the fortresses in their pro-Almoravid sentiments or, which is 
more likely, he may be referring to the fact that the garrisons in both Granada and 
the fortresses consisted of Sanhaja men whose loyalty to him was now very much in 
doubt. (Cf. Tibyan, 133f.). 

This is yet another of the numerous picturesque sayings quoted by the author with a 
view to stressing his point and embellishing his style. Like the previous ones, it 
stems from a nomadic environment such as that of southern Morocco to which 
‘Abd Allah was later banished and where he wrote the Tibydn. 

In the MS. this word looks like al-butr (i.e. the swords). However, the meaning of 
the sentence ma dama al-butru baynand wa-baynahum is not quite clear. Could it be that 
by al-Butr/Botr the author is referring to the Zanata who, as earlier stated by him 
(Tibyan, 133), constituted the garrison of the capital? (On the two major Berber 
groups—the Butr and the Baranis—cf. ‘Jbar, VI, 89ff.; E. Gautier, Le passé de l’Afn- 
que du Nord, 229ff.). 

On barrani, see above, n. 468. 

This is the fourth delegation sent by ‘Abd Allah so far to the Amir of the Muslims 
and it is noteworthy that he explictly states that the delegation consisted of a 
number of fugaha?. Their choice was no doubt meant to impress Yusuf and to 
counterbalance the hostile influence of Ibn al-Qulay‘i and Ibn Sahl. 

It is noteworthy, too, that ‘Abd Allah provided his envoys with an unspecified 
sum of money to offer Yusuf in the hope of appeasing him just as he had appeased 
Alphonso VI and warded off his attacks. On several occasions, ‘Abd Allah stresses 
the Almoravids’ love of money. (Cf. Tibyan, 110, 154). He had been very upset by 
the refusal of his subjects to pay taxes at a time when, in his own words, he had to 
entertain the Almoravids and present them continually with gifts. 

Although the Almoravids, coming as they did from a much poorer society, were 

dazzled by the immense wealth they saw in al-Andalus, Yusuf himself adhered to 
his simple and ascetic way of life. On entering Granada, he is said to have 
distributed all the treasure in the Zirid royal palace among his own commanders. 
(Bayan, IV, 23f., 26; Ihata, II, 381). 
In this very interesting section of the book, the author gives a first-hand account 
about the various categories which constituted the population of Granada and their 
attitudes towards the Almoravids. In order of rank and importance, he lists the 
following classes: the Berber troops, the merchants, the commonalty, the 
courier/intelligence corps, the slaves and servants. 

The Berbers, including the Sanhaja whom ‘Abd Allah had just promoted and 

favoured (cf. Tibyan, 133f.), were glad to join the Almoravids on account of con- 
sanguinity and also because they expected them to improve their lot. = 
Tagalla‘a is still used in northern Morocco in the sense ‘‘leave’’. (Cf. ‘Abd al-‘Al, 
Lahjat shamal al-Maghrib, 220). 
By ra‘tyya the author obviously means here the common people or the masses. The 
fact that the common people in Granada were looking forward to a new era of 
freedom and to seeing the various non-canonical taxes abolished is clear evidence 
that this section, which constituted the bulk of the population, had been dissatisfied 
with ‘Abd Allah’s rule because of restrictions on their freedom and of the heavy 
taxes they had to shoulder. The Almoravids, though ‘Abd Allah does not of course 
say so, must have been highly regarded by the common people in al-Andalus on 
account of their piety and their victory at al-Zallaga. 
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By raggasa (sing. raggas) is probably meant couriers of the intelligence corps on 
whom ‘Abd Allah seems to have depended for gathering information and com- 
municating with the various garrisons. The sense of ‘‘Sudanese negroes’’ as sug- 
gested by Lévi-Provengal is inappropriate in the present context. 

Raggas in the Muslim West was equivalent to sa@% (i.e. messenger) in the East. 
(Cf. Nafh, II, 346). Indeed, ragqas is still used in Morocco in the sense ‘‘messenger’’ 
or ‘‘postman’’. 

In Muslim Spain in the 4th/10th century, the State postal service employed 
messengers and Sudanese runners (ragqasa) and had a network of agents to provide 
intelligence. (EP, I, 1046). Sudanese bearers (raqgasa) were charged with carrying 
al-Mansir b. Abi ‘Amir’s canopy (sarir) during his campaigns. (Dhakhira, IV/1, 55, 
189). (Bayan, IV, 29: Nufada, 338 and n. 5; Supplément, I, 547; HEM, II, 255 and n. 
3; ibid., III, 29, 177f.). 

See above, n. 467. 

See above, n. 133. 

This sentence is quoted by al-Nubahi who applies it not merely to the ‘abid and the 
Sagaliba, as here, but to the troops (ajnad) as well as to the gadi Ibn Sahl. (Cf. Mar- 
gaba, 97). 

In contrast to ‘Abd Allah’s description of Ja‘far, the latter, alongside Mu?ammal, is 
described by Ibn al-Khatib as one of the Zirid’s wisest counsellors. (Cf. Zhata, III, 
332). 

Because of his implication in the Zirid’s trouble with the Zanata leaders, Labib was 
dismissed from his post of prefect of Granada and imprisoned. ‘Abd Allah had at 
first trusted Labib because the latter had been brought up by him (cf. Tibyan, 
134ff.). This shows that, like other eunuchs at royal courts in al-Andalus, Labib 
must have been acquired young by the Zirid, who came to look on him as one of his 
protégés. 

A well-known and still often quoted Arabic saying which is equivalent to saying that 
one has nothing at stake. Talad (also tald and tuld), rhyming with walad, signifies any 
long-possessed property, its opposite being farif or farif. As recently acquired 
eunuchs, Ja‘far and Labib could aptly say they had neither children nor long- 
possessed property at stake should there be a change of regime in Granada. 

In the four times that fay? appears in the Tibyan, it is used in the general sense which 
has survived from pre-Islamic times, namely that of war booty and, as such, fay? is 
synonymous with ghanima. In pre-Islamic days, fay? was used for chattels taken as 
booty to be divided among the victors, a custom which was initially upheld by the 
Prophet after the battle of Badr. Such spoils were held to belong by right to the 
Muslim community. The author later says that, with the exception of his mother 
and himself, all his domestic staff were taken as booty (fay). On capturing Seville, 
the amir Sir took as booty (fayya’a) all al-Mu‘tamid’s servants and slaves, with the 
exception of the umm walads. (Qur’an, VIII, 41 and LIX, 7; EP, II, 869f. s.v. fay, 
Tibyan, 156, 171). 
See above, n. 121. 
See above, n. 514. 
Badtya is used here not in the usual classical sense ‘‘desert’’ but, as always in An- 
dalusian and Maghribi texts, in the sense ‘‘countryside’’. (Cf. Dhakhira, I/1, 141; 
Ibn ‘Abdun, Risala, 12; Qirtas, 88/tr.262; Istigsa?, I, 199). 

Only after realising that his position in Granada was becoming untenable did ‘Abd 
Allah decide to go out and submit to the Almoravid. Most of the fortresses had sur- 
rendered to the Almoravids and the sympathies of the various elements of his own 
subject population lay with the Amir of the Muslims. ‘Abd Allah had refused to 
listen to Mu?ammal’s advice and, according to Ibn al-Sayrafi, was until the last 
moment feverishly trying to recruit a motley army of artisans and _riff-raff and 
writing letter after letter to Alphonso appealing for help. It was only after four 
Almoravid battalions (mahallat) had encamped in the vicinity of Granada that the 
Zirid finally heeded his confidant’s advice and went out, accompanied by his 
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mother, to meet Yusuf at a point some six miles from the capital. (Tibyan, 148; Ibn 
al-Sayrafi apud Ihata, III, 380; A‘mal, 235). 

The dilemma -facing ‘Abd Allah and the decision he finally took are reminiscent of a 
similar situation which had faced al-Mu‘tamid when he was contemplating calling 
in the Almoravids to help him ward off Alphonso’s threat. Against the advice of 
some other princes, al-Mu‘tamid decided to appeal for Yusuf’s help, arguing that 
joining forces with a Muslim would please God whereas joining forces with a 
Christian would displease Him. ‘Abd Allah now came to the same conclusion when 
he said it would be better, and more rewarding for him, that the Muslims rather 
than the Christians should seize Granada. (Rawd, 86/tr.106f.; A‘mal, 245). 

Nushba (pl. nushab; verb tanashshaba) is used in the sense ‘‘trap’’ or ‘‘entanglement’’. 
In describing how the poet Ibn Sharaf of Qayraw4n shunned the court of al- 
Mut<tadid, Ibn Bassam says that Ibn Sharaf was very cautious lest he should fall into 
one of al-Mu‘tadid’s traps (nushab). (Cf. Dhakhira, IV/1, 143). 

Read maftyya for matiba. 

Cf. Qur‘an, III, 13: ‘‘in the two companies that encountered.”’ 

It is noteworthy that, throughout his argument, ‘Abd Allah stresses the religious 
factor in determining the decision he finally took with regard to the fate of Granada. 
Although there is no good reason to doubt the sincerity of his religious conviction, 
the Zirid must have been influenced in this great emphasis on the religious conse- 
quences of a possible collusion with Alphonso by his fate and the circumstances of 
his captivity in Aghmat. 

Cf. Qur'an, VIII, 6: ‘‘As though they were being driven into death.’’ 

More details about this decisive meeting are provided by other Muslim sources. 
‘Abd Allah’s mother is said to have prevailed on him to come out and seek a recon- 
ciliation with the Amir of the Muslims (cf. Rayhan, Hist. Abbad., II, 9; Iktifa, Hist. 
Abbad., II, 26). The meeting took place at an unspecified place some six miles out- 
side Granada on 10 Rajab 483/8 September 1090. Ibn al-Khatib, quoting Ibn al- 
Sayrafi, gives the date as Sunday 13 Rajab/11 September 1090, but there must have 
been a mistake in this last figure which should be 10 rather than 13 Rajab, as the 
nearest Sunday falls on the 10th of that month (Zhata, III, 380). 

On arrival, ‘Abd Allah is said to have been directed to a tent and treacherously 
fettered (cf. Iktifa?, Hist. Abbad., II, 26; Kamil, X, 155). Ibn al-Khatib, on the other 
hand, declares that ‘Abd Allah asked for Yusuf’s forgiveness, which was granted, 
and then had to accompany the Amir of the Muslims to al-Mashiha, a locality ap- 
parently just outside Granada, where Mu’ammal was instructed to assume 
stewardship of the royal palace. This latter version would seem to be the true one as 
it accords with ‘Abd Allah’s account which says nothing about his being fettered. 
(Ihata, III, 380). 

Allusion in part to Qur’an, II, 123: ‘‘Nor will compensation be accepted from it.’’ 
The saying is based on a hadith, two versions of which are cited in Concordance, III, 
308 and V, 244. 

Quoted also as a proverb (Jamhara, 217), the saying is explained as meaning: 

‘‘Neither repentance (sarf) nor ransom (‘ad?) will be accepted from me.’’ (Cf. 
Supplément, I, 829). 
This shows how much attached and devoted to his mother ‘Abd Allah was. She was 
the only member of his family he took with him on leaving Granada for the meeting 
with Yusuf. Later, when she had to go back to the palace to hand over their posses- 
sions to Garur, ‘Abd Allah was greatly distressed at being parted from her. (Tibyan, 
157). 

Ibn Ibrahim says that ‘Abd Allah came out alone to see Yusuf who sent a message 
to the Zirid’s mother in Granada to surrender the city if she wanted to be reunited 
with her son (Rayhan, Hist. Abbad., II, 9). But this version cannot be accepted in 
face of ‘Abd Allah’s own account which there is no reason for one to doubt and 
which is supported by Ibn al-Sayrafi (d.557/1162) who wrote a history of the 
Almoravids. (Ibn al-Sayrafi apud Ihata, III, 380; A‘mal, 235). 
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This is the secorid hemistich of a verse attributed to Abu Khurash al-Hudhali (cf. 
Abi Tammam, Diwan al-hamasa, 11, 782) or to Tarafa b. al-‘Abd (cf. Nihaya, III, 
63). It has passed, however, into a well-known proverb. (Cf. Basa7ir, 38). 

Hasala is used here in the sense ‘‘fell’’ or ‘‘was entrapped’’ (cf. A%mal, 216) and is 
synonymous with tanashshaba which occurs twice in the book (pp. 143, 165). Hasala, 
in its Andalusian sense, is still used in North Africa where it is pronounced fsal. 
Other historians speak of the fantastic treasures which the Zirid left in the royal 
palace in Granada and in Almumecar and which had been amassed by his grand- 
father Badis. These treasures are said to have included jewellery, precious stones, 
gold, silver and crystal vases as well as carpets, covers and drapes made of the finest 
silk. (Cf. Mafakhir, 44; Ihata, III, 381; Kamil, X, 155; HME, 710). 

In al-Andalus, as still throughout the Maghrib, khadim is used, as here, in the sense 
“ta female black servant’’ and corresponds to ‘abda in the East. In Tlemcen, until 
the turn of the century, a khadim was usually entrusted with the bringing up of 
young children. In classical Arabic, however, khadim is used for both masculine and 
feminine. (Cf. Tibyan, 158; Dhakhira, 1/2, 181; W. Marcais, Textes arabes de Tanger, 
277; L. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, 1, 193f.; W. Marcais, Dialecte arabe de Tlemcen, 
222; Jahiz, Bayan, I, 173 and III, 115). 

This is the first time that the author refers to Yusuf b. Tashufin as the sultan, a title 
he invariably uses to describe the Andalusian princes, possibly because the 7a7ifa 
princes have now come to look on the Almoravid as yet another prince (sultan) in 
al-Andalus. Henceforth, although ‘Abd Allah mostly refers to Yusuf as the Amir of 
the Muslims or as the Amir he still occasionally refers to him as the sultan. 

Asaba is used here in the classical sense ‘‘to find’’. Thus Ibn Hayyan speaks of the 
vast sums of money which ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi ‘Amir found (asaba) in Zuhayr’s 
treasury in Almeria. 

The verb is still used in Morocco in the form sab. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 173; Majma‘, I, 
254; Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, Il, 436; Lévi-Provencal, Textes arabes de 
l’Quargha, 48, 225). 

By a‘nan al-sama? is meant ‘‘the regions of the sky’’. A more common form of the 
expression, however, is ‘andn al-sama?, in which ‘anan (sing. ‘anana) signifies the 
white clouds which are the highest clouds. (Cf. Basa7ir, 37). 

Similar sayings on death and poverty are: ‘‘the grave rather than poverty”’ (al-gabr 
wa-la ’l-fagr) and ‘‘death rather than a life of disgrace’’ (al-mawt wa-la ma‘ighatu 
‘l-dhull). (Cf. SUyun al-akhbar, 1, 245; Ben Cheneb, Proverbes arabes de |’Algérie, II, 
297). 

Ibn Abi Khaythama, ‘Abd Allah’s katib, has been described as one of three men 
who had rendered wise counsel to the Zirid, the other two being Mu’?ammal and the 
eunuch Ja‘far (Ibn al-Sayrafi apud Ihata, III, 332). 

Ibn al-Zaytuni al-Qarawi must almost certainly have been related to the sons of al- 
Qarawi who had served as wazirs to Badis and who had been school-mates of ‘Abd 
Allah’s father. (Cf. Tzbyan, 36). Discredited for financial irregularities in the course 
of the Fifiana campaign, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qarawi was later banished by Badis, an 
action which led at the time to the defection of a number of Sanhaja leaders. 
(Tibyan, 59). Now that the Zirid was pursuing a pro-Sanhaja policy, it is quite likely 
that he became reconciled with members of the Qarawi family such as Ibn al- 
Zaytuni. 

Ibn al-Abbar has a biographical note of a 6th/12th century Granadan fagih, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari, known as al-Zaytini. (Cf. 
Takmila, 1, 275). 

The sense of this sentence is rather ambiguous, as the word /i-nafsthi looks, in the 
MS, as bz-nafsihi in which case the sentence could be translated as: ‘‘he rushed off 
with it himself to the Prince.’’ ; 

Contrary to ‘Abd Allah’s account, Ibn al-Sayrafi says that the Zirid’s mother 
returned to the palace in order to indicate the burial places of their precious objects. 
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After the recovery of ‘Abd Allah’s treasures, only trash and junk remained. The 
Amir of the Muslims distributed all these treasures among his army commanders, 
taking none himself. (Cf. Ibn al-Sayrafi apud Ihata, III, 381; HME, 711). 

Earlier, however, ‘Abd Allah stated that, after the Aledo campaign, he had fortified 
Almufecar and stocked it with provisions, including some of his possessions, so 
that, in the event of Alphonso gaining victory over the Almoravids, he would repair 
to Almufiecar. There he would resist as much as he could and, if overpowered, he 
planned to leave for Ifriqiya with some of his possessions. (Tibyan, 120f.). 

This must have been the horoscope of ‘Abd Allah’s reign, of which he speaks at 
some length at the end of the Tibyan. Cast during his early childhood, the horoscope 
contained such favourable predictions about him that the wazir Simaja had decided 
to conceal it from the young prince lest he should fall prey to conceit. Among other 
things, the horoscope predicted that ‘Abd Allah would live for fifty-seven years the 
last nineteen of which would be happy ones. (Cf. Tibyan, 179f.). 

Read fa-lam yajid for yajid. 

Tantaziru here, and in line 15 down the page, is the colloquial form, still common in 
spoken Arabic, for the correct form tantaziriin. 

A manzil is a kind of inn where travellers used to halt for the night after a day’s 
journey (marhala). Such inns (manazil) were usually situated along main roads. (Cf. 
Sura, 71, 111; Rawd, 185/tr.224; Esp.mus., 150; HEM, III, 318; L. Brunot, Textes 
arabes de Rabat, II, 770). 

By mawdi‘ could be meant a place generally or, as among the Berbers in southern 
Morocco, a village. In the latter case, the word is sometimes pronounced as mawrti‘. 
(Cf. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, II, 761). 

‘Abd Allah had some justification for thinking that he was to stay in Meknés for 
good, since he spent more than a year in it. Apart from meeting his brother Tamim 
shortly after the latter’s arrival in Meknés, ‘Abd Allah later met there al-Mu‘tamid, 
who was deposed one year after him. It was from Meknés that both ‘Abd Allah and 
al-Mu‘tamid were taken to Aghmat. (Tibyan, 163, 171). 

Cf. Radd, 176. 

‘Abd Allah has already said that he had made several payments to Garur during 
and after the Badajoz and Aledo compaigns. Yet when asked, while in Meknés, by 
Yusuf about what Garir had acquired, ‘Abd Allah did not dare mention anything 
lest Garir should intercept his letter or lest Yasuf should take Garur to task and 
then decide to reinstate him (cf. Tibyan, 115). The fact, however, that Yusuf wrote 
to ‘Abd Allah inquiring about the affair would seem to indicate that the Almoravid 
must have received some information about Garir’s behaviour either from some 
members of his entourage or, indirectly, from ‘Abd Allah himself. 

Although ‘Abd Allah speaks at length about Garir’s corruption, he is very 
careful not to reflect in any way on the Amir of the Muslims by emphasizing that 
‘‘the Prince—may God succour him!—was unaware of that.” 

‘Abd Allah has already received 100 dinars, shortly after his arrival at Meknés, 
from Sir b. Abi Bakr. Later, while in captivity in Aghmat, he speaks gratefully of 
the kindness accorded to him by the Amir of the Muslims who seems to have 
allocated him an adequate stipend (cf. Tibyan, 160, 171). According to Ibn al- 
Sayrafi, ‘Abd Allah submitted peacefully and spoke kindly and his requests, 
therefore, were conceded and, when he died, he left a fortune to his children. (Ibn 
al-Sayrafi apud Ihata, III, 381). 

The fact that Tamim used to visit his brother, who was confined to his tent outside 
Granada, is clear evidence that the deposition of ‘Abd Allah took place before that 
of his brother and not, as claimed by the anonymous author of the Hulal, the other 
way round. (Cf. Hulal, 58). 

Read ma akhrajnahu for ma la akhrajnahu. 

Garir thus seems to have played as big a part in alienating the Amir of the Muslims 
from Tamim as he had done in the case of ‘Abd Allah. Yasuf’s actions were much 
influenced by his counsellors as well as by the fugaha? around him. 
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562 Read mawsim for marsim. (See also p. 163). 

563 Yusuf’s policy clearly aimed at tackling the Ta’ifa princes one by one thereby 
facilitating their deposition. Thus so as not to arouse Tamim’s suspicions, Yusuf 
paid tribute to his loyalty and, according to Tamim, promised to let him have back 
the territory he had lost to his brother and about which he had complained to 
Yasuf. Similarly, Yusuf seems to have given al-Mu‘tamid the impression that, he 
would hand over Granada to him once it was seized from ‘Abd Allah. (Cf. Tibyan, 
164f.; Rayhan, Hist. Abbad., II, 10; Ihata, II, 118). 

564 Tamim is said to have been sent to Noul which is described by al-Idrisi as the city of 
Lamtiina. Al-Bakri describes Noul as lying on the southern fringe of the land of 
Islam, adding that ships take three days in the journey from the coast off Noul to 
Wadi Sas. (Cf. Mafakhir, 44; Nuzha, 59/68f.; Bakri, Description, 86/tr.175). 

Al-Sis al-Aqgsa (the Far Sis) is the region in southern Morocco watered by the 
Wadi. Sus and its tributaries and the administrative centre of which at present is 
Agadir. Al-Sis, to which Tamim was banished, enjoyed then a high reputation for 
the variety, abundance and excellence of its crops, especially cereals and sugar 
cane. (Cf. MuSam, III, 189; Sura, 90; El’, IV, 568). 

565 The gadi of Malaga, Abu ’l-Mutarrif al-Sha‘bi, and other Malagan dignitaries are 
said to have called on the Almoravid in Granada and complained to him about 
Tamim’s harsh and oppressive rule. Consequently, Yusuf deposed Tamim and had 
him put in irons. (Cf. A‘mal, 236). 

‘Abd Allah himself has earlier spoken of his brother as being ill-tempered and 
unpopular and as having committed many acts of oppression and murder in 
Malaga. (Cf. Tibyan, 95). 

566 It is noteworthy that Yusuf, according to our author and other Muslim historians, 
invariably sought some evidence before embarking on any action against the An- 
dalusian princes. Thus Seville was later attacked only after al-Mu‘tamid’s col- 
laboration with Alphonso had been established and after the approval of the fugaha? 
had been secured. Similarly, the prince of Badajoz was deposed only after his col- 
lusion with Alphonso had been established. (Cf. Tibyan, 169, 172). Now Tamim 
was removed because of his oppressive rule in Malaga. 

Besides providing the Amir of the Muslims with a plausible excuse for deposing 
the 7a*ifa princes, such evidence against the princes was sufficient to secure from 
the fugaha? the necessary fatawa absolving him from his initial pledge to the Ta7:fa 
princes not to interfere in their domestic affairs or to support their subjects against 
them. (Cf. Tibyan, 103; Iktifa?, Hist. Abbad., Il, 27; HME, 711f.). 

567 After a spell in captivity in the Sis, Tamim is said to have been pardoned by Yusuf 
and to have settled in Marrakesh where he died in 488/1095. 

Well provided for and treated with kindness, Tamim and ‘Abd Allah would seem 
to have received more generous and kinder treatment than al-Mu‘tamid, a fact 
which could possibly be explained—apart from their being, like the Almoravids, 
Sanhaja Berbers—by their submission to the Almoravids without resistance and by 
their relative weakness and lack of popular support. Al-Mu‘tamid, in contrast, had 
resisted the Almoravids, sought the assistance of Alphonso VI and enjoyed wide 
support in Seville and around whom Andalusian resistance to the Almoravids might 
conceivably rally. (Tibyan, 169f.; A‘mal, 236; Ihata, III, 381). 
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568 While ‘Abd Allah’s account credits Yusuf with the initiative regarding the handing 
over of Granada to al-Mu‘tamid, Ibn al-Khatib’s presents the whole episode as a 
matter of wishful thinking on the part of al-Mu‘tamid. According to this version, 
al-Mu‘tamid, accompanied by his son al-Radi, arrived at Granada hoping that, 
having seized the Zirid’s possessions, Yusuf would cede Granada to al-Radi in ex- 
change for Algeciras, but Yisuf turned a deaf ear to al-Mu‘tamid’s hints. (Cf. 
Thata, 11, 118). 
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After seizing Granada, Yusuf, according to Ibn Ibrahim, wrote to al-Mu‘tamid 
assuring him that his functionaries and troops in Granada would be at his disposal. 
(Cf. Rayhan, Hist. Abbad., II 10). 

However, whether before capturing Granada, he had promised to cede it to al- 
Mu‘tamid or had simply given him the impression that he would let him have it, 
Yusuf was shrewd enough to deal with the 7a°ifa princes one at a time, taking care 
at the same time not to arouse the suspicions of the other princes. 

The use of gad for emphasis before a verb in the present tense, as here and in line 1, 
p. 169, is still a common feature of spoken Arabic in North Africa. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, this usage signifies only the possibility (awaz) of an action or event 
taking place. Only when it precedes a verb in the past tense does gad signify em- 
phasis. 

As the MS has dayna instead of /i-bayni, the sentence could also possibly mean: ‘‘I 
cannot retain it [alone] out of the countries of al-Andalus from Morocco.”’ 

‘Abd Allah’s analysis of al-Mu‘tamid’s line of thought is quite interesting if only for 
what it reveals of the inner feelings of the Ta’ifa princes generally. The author is 
probably right in saying that al-Mu‘tamid would rather see Granada resist Yasuf, 
who, with the approach of winter, would have to return to Morocco leaving all the 
fortresses, which had surrendered, to al-Mu‘tamid. Granada was more im- 
pregnable than Aledo, and if the latter could hold out for four months, Granada 
could conceivably hold out for a much longer period if not indefinitely. Weakened 
by the loss of most of his fortresses, ‘Abd Allah would be a far better neighbour to 
al-Mu‘tamid than the more powerful and ambitious Yusuf with his popular appeal 
in al-Andalus. 

Yufshi ‘alayhi could be taken as an adjectival clause qualifying ra7is, in which case the 
sentence could be translated as: ‘‘He did not wish to reveal his secret to any ruler 
who might cause him mischief.’’ 

The MS. has fa-attahimuhu not ma tahummuhu. 

Insert after minhum: yanzuru ila nihayatin tamdi min amri, etc. 

Yahuddini should read yahuddinani as it is not preceded by any article of either nasb 
or jazm. 

The author’s argument shows quite clearly that each Andalusian prince was in fact 
anxious to maintain his independence and, if possible, expand his own territory. 
Both al-Mu‘tamid and al-Mutawakkil Ibn al-Aftas seem to have earnestly wished, 
though they did not dare show it, that ‘Abd Allah could put up some resistance to 
the Almoravids so that these might seriously consider returning to Morocco for 
good. 

The smallest social unit among the Berbers is the kanin (‘‘hearth’’), a term which is 
still widely used in southern Morocco in the sense ‘‘family’’ or ‘‘household’’. By 
harb al-kanun, ‘Abd Allah is probably referring to his quarrel with his brother 
Tamim and to the defection of the Sanhaja in both Granada and the fortresses. 
Taking all this into account, my translation of ma‘a harbi ’l-kaniin would seem to suit 
the context better than Lévi-Provencal’s ‘‘la lutte du pot de terre contre le pot de 
fer.’ (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires’’, in And. VI (1941), 47 and n. 2): EP, I, 1179 s.v. 
“‘Berber’’). 

‘Abd Allah could be using giyam ahi al-bayt in a general sense to describe the 
rebellion of his subjects but probably he is referring to the rebellion (gzyam) of the 
various categories in his household such as the ‘abid, the Sagaliba and the khadam in- 
cluding the eunuchs (khisyan). (Cf. Tibyan, 151). 

In Morocco, ah al-bayt is still used in the sense of one’s household. 

The Almoravid army which attacked Almeria was under the command of Abi 
Zakariyya Yahya b. Wasinu. It was during the siege of the city that al-Mu‘tasim 
Muhammad b. Ma‘n b. Sumadih died, after a reign of forty years, in Rabi‘ II 
484/May-June 1091, his death having been precipitated, we are told, by his anguish 
and distress at the fate of his kingdom and dynasty. On his death-bed, he is said to 
have bitterly remarked: ‘‘Everything has been spoilt for me, even death!’’ On 
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learning of al-Mu‘tasim’s death, al-Mu‘tamid, who was himself being attacked 
then by the Almoravids, declared that al-Mu‘tasim was a man who enjoyed good 
luck throughout from his palace to his grave. (Dhakhira, 1/2, 240; Qala>id, 49; Hulla, 
Il, 84; Hulal, 59; A‘mal, 191). 

The other son of al-Mu‘tasim, referred to here, was Abi Marwan SUbayd Allah 
‘Izz al-Dawla, whom Dozy confuses with Mu‘izz al-Dawla, al-Mu‘tasim’s heir and 
successor. (Cf. HME, 716). 

After the loss of Almerfa to the Almoravids, ‘Izz al-Dawla sought refuge with an 
old friend among the Almoravids and later took part in the campaign against 
Toledo (504/1010-1). Not in keeping with the picture drawn of him by ‘Abd Allah, 
‘Izz al-Dawla is said to have spent the rest of his life wine-bibbing and seeking 
pleasures—a fact which could be explained partly by his reaction and feeling of 
revulsion at the sudden change in his fate and partly by the change, after the death 
of Yusuf b. Tashufin, in the puritanical habits of the Almoravid governors in al- 
Andalus. 

As a practical statesman, ‘Abd Allah aptly remarks that al-Mu‘tasim’s recourse 
to preaching in order to win the Almoravid’s sympathy was quite unrealistic in the 
circumstances. (Cf. Hulla, II, 88ff.). 

The preoccupation of the Almoravids with al-Mu‘tamid must have reduced their 
pressure on Almeria which was finally captured by Muhammad b. ‘A‘isha in 
Sha‘ban 484/September-October 1091, some four months after the death of al- 
Mu‘tasim and shortly after the fall of Seville. (Cf. Hudla, II, 90; Qurtas, 101/tr.302f.; 
A‘mal, 191). 

Al-Qal‘a (Qal‘at Hammad/Qal‘at Bani Hammad) was founded to the N.E. of Msila in 
the Central Maghrib, in 398/1007-8, by Hammad b. Buluggin b. Ziri who, in 
405/1015, declared his independence from his nephew Badis b. al-Mansur, the 
Zirid ruler in Qayrawan, and severed his relations with the Fatimid caliph in Cairo. 
The Hammadids maintained their independence for nearly a century and a half 
until their rule was brought to an end by the Almohads (547/1152). (Cf. “Zbar, VI, 
171f.; AP, WI, 137; LP, I, 720f.). 

According to Ibn al-Khatib, Mu‘izz al-Dawla, with his family, boarded one boat 
and took two boats which he loaded with his possessions. To make sure that he 
would not be pursued, he ordered other boats in the harbour to be burnt. (Cf. 
A‘mal, 192). 

Mu‘izz al-Dawla’s departure for North Africa took place in Sha‘ban 
484/September-October 1091 and, one day later, the Almoravids seized Almeria. 
(Cf. Hulla, I, 90). 

Al-Jaza’ir was founded in the 4th/10th century by Buluggin b. Zirt and named 
Jaza?ir Bani: Mazghanna after a Sanhaja tribe which lived in the region at that 
time. Al-Bakri speaks of its sheltered harbour which was frequented by sea mer- 
chants from Ifriqiya and al-Andalus. (Cf. Sira, 77f.; Bakri, Description, 66/tr.136; 
EF, Il, 519f.). 

The prince of a/-Qal‘a was al-Mansir b. al-Nasir b. SAlannas whose relations with 
the Almoravids were strained until a peace treaty was finally concluded with them 
(497/1104). 

Before his death, al-Mu‘tasim sought to cultivate the friendship of the prince of 

al-Qal‘a with a view to obtaining asylum for himself and his family should he be 
forced to leave Almeria. (Amal, 191; EF, III, 138). 
According to one account, Mu‘izz al-Dawla arrived in Bougie (Byaya) where he 
settled. Another account has it that al-Manstir accommodated him in Tanas, a port 
originally built by Andalusians from Elvira and Murcia. (Cf. Hulla, II, 90; HME, 
716). 

Dellys (Tadallas), a port some seventy miles east of Algiers, was then part of the 
province of Bougie (Byaya). (Cf. Nuzha, 90/tr.104; Takmila, I, 379; ‘‘Mémoires,”’ 
in And., VI (1941), 49 n. 6). 
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A reference to Yusuf’s promise to hand over Granada to al-Mu‘tamid the moment 
it fell into his hands. (Cf. Tibyan, 164f.). 

Read madhhaba ’l-amir for al-amiru madhhabahi. A possible, though less likely inter- 
pretation of the sentence is: ‘‘for he [i.e. the Almoravid] had become aware of the 
amir’s [i.e. al-Mu‘tamid’s] policy in the country and his appeal [i.e. to the Chris- 
tian] for help.’’ 

Similar accounts about the suspicious and sudden departure of al-Mu‘tamid and 
al-Mutawakkil Ibn al-Aftas from Granada are given in other later Muslim sources. 
(Cf. Rayhan, Hist. Abbad., 11, 9; Hulal, 58; Ihata, Il, 118f.). 

In one account, al-Mu‘tamid is said to have told Ibn al-Aftas that the Almoravid 

“twill inevitably make us drink from the cup he has served to ‘Abd Allah b. 
Buluggin.’’ (Cf. Hulal, 58). 
The rbat (pl. ribatat, rubut), essentially a kind of Muslim fortified monastery, was 
primarily a fortress at a vulnerable point on or near a frontier, the occupants of 
which took it upon themselves to defend Muslim territory while leading at the same 
time a life of piety and devotional exercise. This Islamic institution, at once military 
and religious in character, came into prominence in the Maghrib and al-Andalus 
towards the end of the 5th/11th century with the emergence of the Almoravids (al- 
murabitin) whose movement originally began with—and whose name was derived 
from—such a ribat which their spiritual leader, ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin, is said to have 
built on an island in the Lower Senegal. 

By calling on al-Mu‘tamid to attach himself to the ribat, the Amir of the Muslims 

was, in other words, demanding that he should concentrate on pursuing the jihad 
against the Christians of northern Spain. (‘Jbar, VI, 183; Mahmid, Qiyam dawlat 
al-murabitin, 125, 128ff.; Esp. mus., 139; HEM, III, 79; EP, III, 1150ff.; G. 
Margais, ‘‘Note sur les ribats en Berbérie,’’ in Mélanges René Basset, 395ff.; 
‘‘Rabitas hispano-musulmanas,”’ in And., XIII (1948), 475ff.). 
Qabalat (sing. gabdla) is used here generally in the sense magharim (see above, n. 388) 
or non-canonical taxes. Ibn Hazm (d.456/1064) defines gabalat as taxes imposed in 
his time on all commodities on sale in the markets, a practice which he strongly 
condemns as being contrary to the Shari‘a (cf. Radd, 176f.). 

Writing towards the end of the 11th century or at the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury, the Sevillan fagih Ibn SAbdin is highly critical of the gabala system which, he 
says, was grossly abused by tax-collectors (mutagabbilun) and, therefore, he calls on 
gadis to ensure that such impositions were fixed and regularly supervised by them. 
(Cf. Ibn SAbdin, Risala, 30ff.). 

In Morocco, under the Almoravids, gabalat was also used in the sense ‘‘tax- 
farming’’. 

Qabala, in the sense of tax on the sale and purchase of goods, was later adopted in 
Castile and northern Spain, hence the Spanish ‘‘alcabala’’ and the French 
‘‘gabelle’’. (Cf. Supplément, II, 313f.; Esp. mus., 74; Hopkins, Med. Musl. Govt., 43, 
56f.; J. Vicens Vives, Economic History of Spain, 118). 

Or: ‘‘His [Almoravid’s] decision would depend on whether he [al-Mu‘tamid] 
obeyed or refused.’’ 

A reference to the submission to the Almoravids, without resistance, of ‘Abd 
Allah’s and Ibn Sumadih’s fortresses. (Cf. Tibyan, 148, 167). 

Other Muslim sources, however, say that Alphonso responded to al-Mu‘tamid’s 
appeal for help. A Christian force inflicted heavy losses on the Almoravids, who 
were besieging Jaén, hence their demand, later on, for the blood of al-Mu‘tamid. 
Another Christian force reached Palma, on the outskirts of Seville, but was 
defeated. (Cf. Amal, 163). 

After the Almoravids had captured Cordova and Carmona, al-Mu‘tamid is said 
to have renewed his appeal to Alphonso for help. In response, Alphonso sent Alvar 
HAjiez at the head of a large force in order to relieve Seville, but this force was in- 
tercepted and defeated by the Almoravids near Almodévar del Rio, with heavy 
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losses on both sides. (Cf. Qirtas, 101/tr.301f.; Kamil, X, 189f.; bar, VI, 187; La 
Espana del Cid, 407f.). 

Having seized Granada and Ma4laga, Yusuf b. Tashufin returned to Morocco 
(Ramadan 483/28 October-26 November 1090). He seems to have stayed for a 
while in Ceuta whence he despatched Sir b. Abi Bakr to al-Andalus entrusting him 
with the deposition of al-Mu‘tamid. (Cf. Qirtas, 100/tr.299; Hulal, 59; bar, VI, 
187; Ihata, II, 116). 

Ibn Abi Zar‘’s account that Yusuf returned to Marrakesh is unlikely, for ‘Abd 

Allah, who was still in Meknés, had been told to wait there until Yusuf’s return to 
Marrakesh when ‘Abd Allah would then join him. (Cf. Tibyan, 161). 
The Almoravid army which captured Cordova was commanded by Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. al-Haj (by Bati, according to Ibn Abi Zar‘). The city was taken on 3 
Safar 484/28 March 1091 (Qirtas, 100/tr.300) or Jumada II 484/21 July-18 August 
1091 (Zhata, II, 116), probably the latter date since ‘Abd Allah’s account implies 
that, with the loss of Cordova, al-Mu‘tamid’s position in Seville became untenable. 
It was al-Mu‘tamid’s policy to appoint his sons as governors of the important towns 
in his kingdom. Al-Ma?min Abi Nasr al-Fath was then governor of Cordova. Ibn 
Khaqan, like ‘Abd Allah, speaks of connivance between the Cordovans and the 
besiegers, adding that al-Ma?’min was killed during the unequal fighting outside 
the palace. Abt Bakr b. Zaydin, waziy and son of the celebrated Cordovan wazir 
and poet Abu’1-Walid b. Zaydiin, and an unidentified Ibn Bakr, also described as a 
wazir, were also killed in the fray. 

During the siege of Cordova al-Ma’min sent his family and possessions to the 

safety of Almodévar which he had especially fortified and stocked with supplies. It 
was his wife—Mora Zaida of the Christian sources—who, following her husband’s 
death, renounced Islam and became the unlawful wife of Alphonso VI bearing him 
his only son, the infante Sancho, who was killed at the battle of Uclés against the 
Almoravids (501/1108). (Qala*id, 19f.; Bayan, IV 50; HME, 713; Lévi-Provencal, 
Islam d’Occident, 144ff.; La Espana del Cid, 405f.). 
A somewhat similar saying is: al-mawt wa-la ma‘ishatu ’l-dhull. (See above, n. 544). 
It is noteworthy that in Cordova and, to a lesser extent in Seville, the people col- 
laborated with the Almoravids as ‘Abd Allah’s own subjects had also done against 
him. 

Though ‘Abd Allah speaks of the stiff resistance put up by the Sevillans, at- 
tributing this to al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad’s large number of relatives, the Zirid says 
nothing about al-Mu‘tamid’s own performance in defending his capital which has 
received much praise from later chroniclers. (Cf. Qalaid, 21f.; MuSib, 140f.; Kamil, 
X, 189). 

By madinat al-shirk (‘‘the very city of polytheism’’), Sir probably means Leén or 
even possibly Rome, the seat of the popes. 

Seville fell into the hands of the Almoravids on Sunday 20 Rajab 484/7 September 
1091, almost one year to the day after the fall of Granada. The date supplied by the 
editor, 22 Rajab, falls on a Tuesday and not on a Sunday which is the day 
specifically mentioned by ‘Abd Allah. 

According to Ibn Abi Zar‘, Carmona was captured by Sir on 17 Rabi‘ I 484/9 May 
1091. (Cf. Qurtas, 100/tr.301). 

Al-Radi Aba Khalid Yazid b. Muhammad, the poet-scholar son of al-Mu‘tamid, 
had been transferred by his father to Ronda after Algeciras had been ceded to the 
Almoravids. (See above, n. 353; also n. 568). 

On surrendering to Sir, al-Mu‘tamid was ordered to write to his sons al-Radi and 
al-Mu‘tadd, who were holding out in Ronda and Mértola respectively, and to ask 
them to surrender. Al-Mu‘tadd did so and, although his life was spared, he was 
stripped of all his possessions. According to Ibn Khaqan, al-Radi was not perturbed 
by the arrival of the Almoravids in view of the impregnability of Ronda and only 
agreed to surrender in deference to his parents. Although promised safe conduct, no 
sooner had he surrendered, however, than he was treacherously murdered and his 
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property confiscated. It is noteworthy that ‘Abd Allah hastens to add that Garir’s 
action was not sanctioned by the Amir of the Muslims. 

Al-Radi is confused by Lévi-Provengal with al-Rashid Abu’l-Husayn ‘Ubayd 
Allah, al-Mu‘tamid’s heir. 

In several of the poems he composed in captivity at Aghmat, al-Mu‘tamid 
mourned the three sons he had lost in the struggle against the Almoravids: al- 
Ma?miin in Cordova, al-Radi in Ronda, and Malik in Seville. (Qalaid, 20f.; Hulla, 
II, 62, 71; Hulal, 59; MuSb, 142f.; HME, 715; ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., VI (1941), 
53 n. 17). 

For fay’, see above, n. 523. 

The umm walad (pl. ummahat al-awlad), ‘‘mother of children’, is a female slave who 
has borne a child to her owner. In contrast, umm al-banin (‘mother of sons’’) is a 
free woman. 

After staying for a few days in Tangier, al-Mu‘tamid was taken to Meknés where, 
according to al-Marrakushi, he spent several months before being taken to 
Aghmat. (Cf. Muib, 146). ‘Abd Allah is thus not the only author, as Lévi- 
Provencal seems to think, to report the arrival and temporary residence of al- 
Mu‘tamid at Meknés. (Cf. ‘‘Mémoires,’’ in And., VI (1941), 54 n. 20). 

Aghmat, some twenty-five miles S.W. of Marrakesh, was the chief town in 
southern Morocco until the Almoravids founded their new capital Marrakesh 
(462/1070), an event which marked the beginning of the decline of Aghmat. Arab 
medieval geographers speak of 5th/11th century Aghméat as a flourishing town sur- 
rounded by rich and well-irrigated gardens. Until gradually superceded by Mar- 
rakesh, Aghmat was an active cultural centre to which many scholars had flocked 
from strife-torn Cordova and Qayrawan. (Cf. Sura, 90; Bakri, Description, 
153/tr.291f.; Nuzha, 65f./tr.76f.; EP, I, 250f.). 

Yusuf’s choice of Aghmat as an enforced place of residence for both ‘Abd Allah 
and al-Mu‘tamid was probably determined by the fact that it was not far from the 
Almoravid capital and that it would be difficult for them either to escape or to stir 
up trouble in their former kingdoms. 

The Almoravids are often referred to by Muslim chroniclers as the Saharans (al- 
sahrawiyyun) after the Mauretanian desert where the Almoravid movement 
originally started among the Sanhaja tribes of Lamtuna and Gudala. Twice in the 
Hulal, Yusuf is referred to by al-Mu‘tamid and his son al-Rashid as al-Sahrawi malik 
al-‘udwa (‘‘the Saharan king of Morocco’’). (Cf. Hulal, 31, 58; Rawd, 85, 90/tr.106, 
111). 

By the Saharan, ‘Abd Allah could not possibly have meant Yusuf’s cousin Abu 
Bakr b. ‘Umar, as the latter had died four years before the deposition of al- 
Mutstamid. (Cf. Qurtas, 87/tr.261; Istigsa’, II, 20). It is more likely that the reference 
here is to Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar who was then the amir of Sijilmasa and 
must have succeeded his father as prince of the Sahara region. But as neither 
Ibrahim nor his father could be strictly described as Yusuf’s paternal uncle (‘amm), 
the copyist of the manuscript must have inadvertently dropped zbn which, if in- 
serted before Sammihi, would adequately describe the person referred to as Yusuf’s 
cousin/kinsman. 

In contrast, al-Mu‘tamid was placed in the castle of Aghmat and was, for a while, 
put in irons. He was provided with an allowance which Ibn Bassam describes as 
generous, though Ibn al-Khatib describes it as modest. ‘Abd Allah, for his 
part—allowance being made for his circumstances—pays tribute to Yusuf for his 
kindness and generosity towards him. (Dhakhira, Hist. Abbad., 1, 306; Qalaid, 26; 
Thata, 11, 118). 

Al-Mutawakkil ‘Umar b. al-Muzaffar b. al-Aftas, last Aftasid prince of Badajoz, 
seems to have tried hard to be on friendly terms with the Almoravids after the 
deposition of ‘Abd Allah and al-Mu‘tamid. Being in the frontier region (thaghr), he 
hoped that, because of his proximity to Castile, he would be retained by the 
Almoravids in the same way that Ibn Hid had been. (Cf. A‘mal, 185; see above, n. 
362). 
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The fagih Ibn al-Ahsan of Sijilmasa was, together with Abu Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Masmtdi, gadi of Marrakesh, a member of the delegation which Yusuf had sent 
to discuss with al-Mu‘tamid the handing over of Algeciras to the Almoravids short- 
ly before Yusuf’s first crossing to al-Andalus. (Cf. Tibyan, 102). Ibn al-Ahsan’s 
subversive activities in Badajoz against Ibn al-Aftas are akin to those of the picked 
corps of Almoravids who are said to have been stationed in a number of frontier 
posts in al-Andalus after the victory of al-Zallaga, ostensibly for defensive purposes 
but who, in fact, had been charged with the task of attacking the Andalusian princes 
themselves when the right moment came. (Cf. MuSib, 139; Hulla, II, 174f.). 
Having seen the Almoravids depose his fellow Andalusian princes and on becoming 
aware of their true intentions towards him, al-Mutawakkil Ibn al-Aftas became in- 
creasingly suspicious of the Almoravids and sought Alphonso’s help, ceding to him 
in return Santarem, Lisbon and Cintra (486/1093), an action which alienated the 
people of Badajoz and led them to connive with the Almoravids for the surrender of 
the city to them. 

Ironically, Ibn al-Aftas is said to have been the first Ta>i/a prince to have appeal- 
ed to Yusuf for help against Alphonso VI when, fifteen years earlier, the latter was 
harassing Toledo and the western region of al-Andalus. 

Al-Mutawakkil’s cession of territory to Alphonso and his appeal for Christian 
help provided the Almoravids with the required pretext for attacking him openly as 
they had done with al-Mu‘tamid three years before. (Tibyan, 169; Hulla, II, 101f.; 
Marrakushi, al-Dhayl, V/2, 466f.; A‘mal, 185f.; EP, I, 242; La Espana del Cid, 502). 
An allusion to the story about a fisherman and three fishes: one shrewd, one more 
shrewd and one feeble. ‘‘The feeble fish kept going to and fro until in the end it was 
caught’’—the moral being the dangers of indecision. (Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, Kitab Kalila 
wa-Dimna, 125f.). 

Read ma bakhula for ma la yahillu. 

Al-Mansir’s suspicion of the Almoravids is reminiscent of that of al-Mu‘tamid’s 
son al-Rashid who, with other counsellors, had warned his father against appealing 
to the Almoravids for help and, instead, had favoured the conclusion of a peace 
agreement with Alphonso. (Cf. Hulal, 28, 31, 58). 

According to Ibn al-Khatib, al-Mutawakkil himself had sent his son al-Mansur to 
the fortress of Montanchez (hisn Shanjish), in the modern province of Caceres, with 
his possessions. (Cf. A‘mal, 186; EP, I, 242). 

The amir Sir b. Abi Bakr (see above, n. 391) was appointed governor of Seville in 
Rajab 484/September 1090 and retained his post until his death, near Seville, in 
Jumada I 507/October-November 1113. Thus when he planned to capture Bada- 
joz, Sir had been barely two years in office. Hence the reference to his inexperience 
in Andalusian affairs. In deciding to entrust Ibn Rashiq with the task of seizing the 
city by connivance with its inhabitants, Sir must also have been influenced by his 
own experience in taking Seville which had withstood direct attacks for over six 
months. (Cf. Bayan, IV, 56; Tibyan, 170). 

In picking Ibn Rashiq for the job, Sir certainly made the right choice, since Ibn 
Rashiq had been adept at seizing fortresses and towns through intrigue and 
subversion. It was through connivance with the people and guards of Murcia that 
he had succeeded in seizing the town and ousting its ruler Ibn Tahir (471/1079). 

During the siege of Aledo, Ibn Rashiq had done his best to ingratiate himself to 
Sir thereby hoping to win his support in his dispute with al-Mu‘tamid over Murcia. 
Eventually, however, the fugaha? decided in favour of al-Mu‘tamid, whereupon 
Yusuf ordered that Ibn Rashiq be handed over to al-Mu‘tamid who had him locked 
up in prison in Lorca. Ibn Rashiq was later removed to prison in Seville where he 
remained until Seville was captured, two years later, by the Almoravids who then 
released him. (Tibyan, 110ff.; Hudla, Il, 116, 124; Anal, 257). 

Badajoz was captured by the Almoravids in 487/1094, probably in Muharram- 
Safar/February. (Cf. Hula, II, 102). 
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Confirming ‘Abd Allah’s account, Ibn al-Abbar says that al-Mutawakkil was ar- 
rested and manhandled in order to force him to declare his possessions. (Hulla, II, 
102). 

Describing the end of al-Mutawakkil, Ibn Khaq4n says: ‘‘One of his executioners 
told me that al-Mutawakkil had pleaded that his two sons be executed before him in 
anticipation of God’s reward in the hereafter ... Following his two sons’ death, al- 
Mutawakkil rose to pray but he went too far in his reproaches ... and, during his 
prayer, they despatched him with their spearheads.’’ (Qala?id, 38). 

Like ‘Abd Allah, Ibn al-Abbar and al-Marrakushi give the names of al- 
Mutawakkil’s two sons as al-Fadl and al-‘Abbas, whereas Lévi-Provencal, follow- 
ing Ibn al-Khatib’s account gives the names as al-Fadl and Sa‘d. Indeed al- 
Mutawakkil had a younger son, Najm al-Dawla Sa‘d, who was imprisoned, but not 
executed, by the Almoravids. (Cf. Hulla, II, 102f.; MuSib, 76; A%mal, 186, EF, I, 
242). 

The last Aftasid princes of Badajoz have been immortalized in the famous 

75-verse elegy rhyming in ‘‘r’’ by al-Mutawakkil’s secretary (Aatib), “Abd al-Majid 
b. SAbdiin. (Cf. Qala*id, 38ff.; Hulla, II, 102f.). 
Although ‘Abd Allah says that, enraged by what had befallen his father, al-Mansur 
joined the Christians and took part in the strikes they made against Muslim ter- 
ritory, he does not say that al-Mansur renounced Islam and embraced Christianity. 
Ibn al-Khatib states that, as soon as he heard about the fate of his father and 
brothers, al-Mansur is said to have renounced Islam and embraced Christianity, 
and proceeded with his family and possessions to Alphonso. (A‘mal, 186; EJ?, I, 
242). 

It is hard, however, to reconcile this account about al-Mansur’s conversion to 
Christianity with Ibn ‘Idh4ri’s account that, in Safar 504/August-September 1110, 
al-Mansir returned from the territory of the Christians (ard al-nasrantyya) to Seville 
where he had an audience with the Amir of the Muslims who accorded him a high 
position of esteem (cf. Bayan, IV, 56). Al-Mansur is reported to have later joined 
‘Abd Allah b. Fatima, governor of Seville (509/1115-511/1118), in an incursion 
against the Christians and to have returned with many prisoners and much booty. 
(Cf. Bayan, IV, 64). 

As the penalty for a Muslim who voluntarily renounces Islam is death, al- 

Mansir’s return to Islam and the mitigating circumstances of his alleged conver- 
sion to Christianity would seem to have helped in his restitution, in addition to the 
zeal he had shown, since his return, in pursuing the jzhad. 
After their annexation of al-Andalus, the Almoravids, in the words of al- 
Marrakushi, showed great zeal in fighting the enemy and in defending Muslim 
frontier regions (thughur) and so ‘‘became still more popular with the Andalusians 
and engendered great fear among the kings of the Christians.’’ (Cf. MuSib, 162). 
This active policy against the Christians of northern Spain continued throughout 
the remaining years of Yusuf’s reign (d.500/1106) and during the first decade of his 
son’s reign. Yusuf is said to have reiterated on various occasions that his aim in 
annexing al-Andalus was ‘‘always to deliver it from the Christians, who had con- 
quered most of it because of the ineptitude of the Andalusian kings, their disconti- 
nuance of fighting the Christians, their complacency, weakness and interest in an 
easy life, wine-bibbing, female singers and pleasure. Should I live longer, I will 
recover all the territory which had been seized by the Christians during the period 
of strife.”’ (Cf. MuSib, 162f.). 

Before his death, Yusuf succeeded in annexing to his empire the whole of Muslim 
Spain, with the exception of Saragossa which he is said to have advised his son SAIi 
to retain as a buffer between him and the Christians of northern Spain. (Cf. MuSib, 
170; Hulal, 59, 61; ASmal, 173; Kamil, X, 193; Istigsa?, 11, 52; HME, 717; ‘‘Les 
Almoravides,”’ in RIEIM, XIV (1967-9), 72f.). 

Verse from the mu‘allaga of Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma. Metre: fawil. (Arberry, The Seven 
Odes, 118). 
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With the help of Alphonso VI, al-Qadir b. Dhi ’l-Nun was installed prince of 
Valencia (478/1085) but, as Alphonso became preoccupied with the Almoravids, 
al-Qadir sought the protection of the Cid el Campeador (al-Qambitir). Elated by the 
Almoravid victories and the deposition of the 7a@*ifa princes, the Valencians, led by 
the gadi Ja‘far b. Jahhaf, appealed for Almoravid help in order to put an end to 
Castilian protection. 

The Cid re-entered Valencia in 30 Jumada I 487/17 June 1094 and left Ibn 
Jahhaf as gadi for nearly a year after which he had him burnt at the stake on account 
of the gadi’s failure to hand over al-Qadir’s treasures. 

In his reference to the affair of Valencia and his remark that the struggle over it 
was still in progress, ‘Abd Allah must be alluding to the Cid’s re-entry into Valen- 
cia and to the efforts which the Almoravids, who had just captured Badajoz, were 
making for the recovery of the city. It is, incidentally, noteworthy that the author 
makes no mention of the Cid in connexion with this episode. (Jktifa?, in RIEIM, 
XIII (1965-6), 103; Hudla, II, 126; A‘mal, 182, 203ff.; ‘‘La Toma de Valencia por 
E] Cid,’’ in And., XIII (1948), 134ff.; EP, I, 986; La Espana del Cid, 429f., 434, 
446, 450, 460f., 484f., 518). 

Read taqaddi for tafaddi. 

‘Abd Allah says that he is leaving a lacuna in the book which he hopes to fill after 
Muslim victory in Valencia had been achieved. Valencia, however, remained in the 
Cid’s hands until his death (492/1090), after which his widow, Jimena, remained in 
control until the city was captured by the Almoravids (495/1102). 

The fact that ‘Abd Allah has reported the death of al-Mutawakkil (early 
487/1094) and the return of Valencia to Christian control (middle 487/1094) in- 
dicates that the 7ibyan was completed after these two events. We know, however, 
from other sources that the author’s brother, Tamim, died in 488/1095, that al- 
Mu‘tamid died in Aghmat in the same year—probably in Dhu ’I-Hijja 
488/December 1095—and that the gadi Ibn Jahhaf was burnt at the stake in Jumada 
1 488/May 1095. Since it is most unlikely that ‘Abd Allah would have let these three 
events pass by without making reference to any of them, one can only conclude that 
the Tibyan must have been completed either in the latter half of 487/1094 or early in 
488/1095. (Cf. Hulla, II, 102, 126; A‘mal, 164, 236; Mutrib, 14; Kamil, X, 248; La 
Espana del Crd. , 485, 518; EF, I, 986). 

Verse (metre: kamil) from a poem by al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani. (Cf. Al-Nabigha, 
Diwan, 228; Lisan, I, 265). 

Section 84 should more appropriately start here, as the next paragraph is closely 
connected with this opening paragraph. 

This sentence is very confused in the printed text. In the MS. it reads as follows 
after wa-mashaqqa: wa-l-insdnu ibnu ’l-an. Tagilu ’l-falasifa ... The same sentence 
recurs on p. 194. 

Read rutba for rigba. 

Allusion to Qur’an, LXV, 5: ‘‘And whoseover fears God, He will acquit him of his 
evil deeds, and He will give him a mighty wage.”’ 

A saying attributed to the Prophet. (Cf. ‘Uyian al-akhbar, II, 328). 
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Al-Ghafiqi, on the other hand, speaks of ‘Abd Allah as a gifted poet (matba‘S) who 
composed good poetry (cf. al-Ghafiqi apud hata, III, 379f.). According to Ibn al- 
Khatib, ‘Abd Allah ‘‘writes prose and poetry and discusses matters which are 
usually discussed by scholars (falaba).’’ (Cf. Amal, 235). 

The reply is attributed by some to Daghfal, the genealogist (“Uyin al-akhbar, II, 118) 
and by others to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas. (Jahiz, Rasail, I, 300; idem, Bayan, I, 99). 
I have endeavoured to render as literal a translation as possible of the following two 
or three paragraphs on astrology and horoscopes which are obscure in parts and, I 
must admit, are rather difficult to translate. In the translation, I have drawn 
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primarily on the following specialist works: 1) Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al-‘ulum. 2) 
Birani’s al-Tafhim, and Wright’s translation thereof entitled: Elements of Astrology. 3) 
Samarqandi’s Chahar Magala and Browne’s translation thereof. 4) The Qabis Nama 
of Kai Ka?is b. Iskandar, translated by R. Levy as A Mirror for Princes. 5) Nallino’s 
‘Ilm al-falak (3 vols. in Arabic) and article on ‘‘Astrology”’ in EI’, I, 494ff. 6) Rasa@il 
Ikhwan al-Safa?. 

On ‘‘ascendant”’ (ali), see Tafhim, 324ff. 

On “‘houses’’ (buyit) of the planets, see Mafatih, 225; Tafhim, 250. 

Cf. Tafhim, 323; Mafatih, 231. 

Quoting Ibn al-Sayrafi, Ibn al-Khatib states that, after his deposition, ‘Abd Allah 
had two sons and a daughter. When he was deposed. ‘Abd Allah was thirty-six 
years old. (Cf. Tibyan, 199, Ibn al-Sayrafi apud Ihata, III, 381). 

Cf. Ikhwan, II, 22f. 

This paragraph seems to be misplaced here as it is completely out of context. It 
should perhaps come immediately after the last paragraph on p. 189. 

The last sentence in the paragraph is very obscure on account of the word 
haynamatuha (lit. ‘‘murmuring’’) which is out of context here. I have, therefore, left 
out the last four words in the paragraph. 

A hadith. (Cf. Concordance, IV, 461). 

On ‘‘pivots’’ (awtad), see Mafatih, 227. 

On the natural age of persons and dynasties, see Mugaddima, 170. 

Cf. Mafatih, 181; Ikhwan, I, 81 and III, 364f.; “gd, TI, 305; SUyun al-anba?, I, 92, 
111. 

On hilegs see Mafatih, 230; Tafhim, 323. 

By gat‘ is meant a conjunction of stars which is critical to a person. (Cf. Mugaddima, 
522; Supplément, II, 378). 

Cf. Nallino in EP, I, s.v. ‘‘Astrology’’. 

On the divisor or distributor of the fortunes of life (jan bakhtan), see Mafatih, 231f. 
Cf. Ikhwan, I, 107f.; Ibn Hazm, Rasa>il, 68. 

Read yunakkid for yunaggqid. 

Saying attributed to Hippocrates (cf. ‘Uyin al-anba?, 1, 28; ‘Igd, UI, 299) or to 
Galen (cf. SUyin al-akhbar, III, 272). 

Cf. Ygd, III, 298f.; SUyun al-anba?, I, 110. 

The famous Haran al-Rashid, fifth ‘Abbasid caliph, reigned 170/786-193/809 (cf. 
EP, Ill, 232ff.). 

First hemistich of a verse (metre: fawil) which is the opening line of a poem by al- 
Mutanabbi in praise of his patron Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdani, prince of Aleppo. 
The verse’s second hemistich is: ‘‘And the habit of Sayf al-Dawla is thrusting at the 
enemy.’’ (Cf. Mutanabbi, Diwan, 279; Arberry, Poems of al-Mutanabbi, 78). 
Saying attributed by some to the pre-Islamic Arab physician, al-Harith b. Kalada, 
by others to the Prophet. (Cf. SUyun al-anba?, I, 112). 

Proverb. (Cf. ‘Uyin al-akhbar, III, 219; Ben Cheneb, Proverbes arabes de l’Algérie, 11, 
152). 

Verses (metre: hazaj) by Abu Nuwas. The first verse differs, however, from the first 
verse in the version quoted by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a which reads as follows: 

Sa7altu akhi aba Isa _ 1 wa-Jibrilu lahu Saglu 

‘I asked my brother Abu ‘Isa: And Jibril is endowed with intelligence.”’ 

The reference is, of course, to Jibril b. Bakhtishu‘, the famous Christian physician 
at the ‘Abbasid court in Abi: Nuwas’s time (2nd/8th century). 

The first hemistich of the fourth verse should read: faqultu lahu fa-qaddir li. Also, 
the first hemistich of the fifth verse should read: wajadtu tabi‘ata ’l insan. (Cf. Abu 
Nuwas, Diwan, 60; ‘Uyin al-anba?, I, 137). 

See above, n. 537. 

Cf. SUyun al-anba?, 1, 28, 89. 

Cf. gd, III, 300, 325; SUyan al-anba, I, 110. 
Read salafa for khalafa. 
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Read yabtaghi for yanbaghi. 

Read harara for marara. 

Cf. Jahiz, Bayan, I, 135 and III, 127. 

Saying attributed to al-Zibriqan b. Badr. (Cf. Lisan, XIII, 486). 

The two verses (metre: wafir) are attributed to Muhriz ‘Alqama. (Cf. Jahiz, Bayan, 
II, 270). 

Leave out al-giran. 

Insert fali© al-giran after shakala. Qiran here means the conjunction of Venus and 

Jupiter. When the conjunction of other planets is meant, these must be specified. 
(Cf. Mafatih, 232). 

Cf. Ikhwan, IV, 375. 

Cf. Tafhim, 275; Ikhwan, IV, 384ff. 

In his advice to his sons, the '5th/ 11th Andalusian fagih Abu’l-Walid al- -Baji says: ‘‘T 
strongly advise you to shun astrological prognostications, for he who believes in 
them is outside the fold of the Faith and is just another heretic.’’ (Cf. RIEIM, III 
(1955), 39; Nafh, IV 176). 

By al-haya or ‘ilm al-hay’a is meant astrology. (Cf. Mafatih, 215; Supplément, II, 781). 
Cf. Qur’an, VII, 57 and XIII, 12. 

See above, n. 2. 

Proverb. (Cf. Mayma‘, I, 183; Proverbia, I, 369). 

Al-Ma?mian, second son of Harun al-Rashid and seventh ‘Abbasid caliph, reigned 
198/813-218/833. (Cf. El’, s.v. al-Ma?min, III, 221f.). 

Al-layl written in the MS. with one initial /am as in some medieval Arabic texts. (Cf. 
“‘Calendario anénimo granadino,”’ in RIEIM, IX-X (1961-2), 28, 31, 33, 35ff.). 
Read yahilla for yajid. 

Read malik for dhalika. Verse (metre: fawil) from a poem by al-Nabigha al- 
Dhubyani in praise of his chief patron King Nu‘man b. Mundhir of Hira. (Cf. al- 
Nabigha al-Dhubyani, Diwan, 75). 

Al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf al-Thaqafi, Umayyad governor first of the Hijaz and then of 
Iraq and known for his blind loyalty to the Umayyad Caliphs in Damascus and for 
his ruthlessness in suppressing their opponents. His name became a symbol among 
anti-Umayyads for violence and oppression. Hence ‘Abd Allah’s reference to al- 
Hajjaj’s ‘‘notorious tyranny’’. 

Lacuna of one word after tajribatihi, probably wa-‘aqlihi (intelligence). 

Text uncertain. 

Read yukhliquhu for yuhliquhu. (Cf. ‘Uytn al-akhbar, II, 274). 

Read yukhti for yahza. 

Galen (Ar. Galinus), the famous 2nd century Greek physician (A.D. 129-199), was 
not, as ‘Abd Allah states here, a contemporary of Christ. (Cf. EF, II, 402, s.v. 
“‘Djalinis’’). 

Read khilga for khilfa. 

Allusion to Qur’an, LV, 6: ‘‘And the stars and the trees bow themselves.”’ 
Allusion to Qur’an, LV, 31ff. 

Insert wa-l-wahyi immediately after bi-l-risala. 

Read al-‘ashig for li-‘ashiq. 

Read al-mushtammat for al-mushtahat. 

The second hemistich of a verse (metre: fawil) from a poem by al-Mutanabbi in 
praise of Abu’]-Fawaris Dulayr b. Lashkriiz who had arrived in Kifa to put down a 
Kharijite rebellion. The first hemistich of the verse is: turidina luqyana ’l-ma‘ali 
rakhisatan. ‘‘You want [me] to attain glories cheaply.”’ 

Read shagiya for shagiyyun. 

Cf. Majma‘, I], 158; SUydn al-akhbar, II, 2. 

Cf. Concordance, I, 106, IV, 268 and V. 477; Nihaya, VIII, 184. 

Read fa-salimi min tabi‘atihi for fa-salima min taibatihi. 

Al-dunya gantara (‘‘the world is a bridge’’) is cited as a proverb. (Cf. Majma‘, I, 241; 
Proverbia, 1, 495; ‘Uyun al-Akhbar, II, 328). 
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It is noteworthy that, under the influence of spoken Arabic, the author substitutes 
the za for the dad in the word haddan which is rendered as hazzan. 

A hadith. (Cf. Concordance, 1, 108; Turtishi, Siraj, 80). 

Add mina ’l-‘umri immediately after gablahu. 

The Zirid gives us here an important clue to his age, at the time of his deposition, 
and the duration of his reign. He says that his reign lasted nearly twenty years and 
that he had been nearly twenty years old when he succeeded to the throne. 

In this he is supported by other sources which give the year 447/1056 as his date 
of birth, Shawwal 465/June 1073 as the date of his accession, and Rajab 
483/September 1090 as the year in which he was deposed. According to the 
Granadan historian Ibn al-Sayrafi, ‘Abd Allah was thirty-five years and seven 
months old when he was dethroned. These dates show that ‘Abd Allah was about 
eighteen years of age when he became prince of Granada and that his reign lasted 
nearly eighteen years. (Cf. Tibyan, 201; Ibn al-Sayrafi apud Ihata, II, 381; Ihata, II, 
118; A‘mal, 236). 

A hadith. (Cf. Concordance, V, 459). 
Cf. Ugd, III, 215, 264. 
Cf. Jahiz, Hayawan, I, 136f.; Jahiz, Rasa, I, 124. ‘Uyan al-akhbar, Il, 63. 

The frequent references to, and quotations from, the works of al-Jahiz and Ibn 
Qutayba show that these works were important sources for general information and 
served as literary models for scholars. In a biographical note on Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Baghdadi, Ibn al-Faradi (d.403/1013) states that al-Baghdadi ar- 
rived from the East bringing with him to al-Andalus some works of Ibn Qutayba 
and al-Jahiz. (Cf. Ibn al-Faradi, Tarikh ‘ulama? al-Andalus, I, 61). 

The missing word in the MS is probably al-jawhar (‘‘the vital substance)—which is 
used two lines below—and not al-hayawaniyya as suggested by Lévi-Provengal. (Cf. 
Tibyan, 198 n. 3). 

The fact that the author’s father, Sayf al-Dawla Buluggin, had a son as his first- 
born child indicates that Tamim was Buluggin’s eldest child. 

An allusion to a hadith which is worded differently. (Cf. Concordance, V, 40; Lisan, 
VI, 184). 

‘‘T am the master of the offspring of Adam’’ is cited as a hadith (cf. Concordance, III, 
17). Ibn Qutayba quotes the hadith as follows: ‘‘I am the master of the offspring of 
Adam, and do not boast in so saying.’’ (Cf. SUyun al-akhbar, I, 275). 

Read min thawabitha wa-hasanattha for min thawabind wa-hasanatthi. 

Allusion to Qur’an, XVII, 60: ‘‘But it only increases them in great insolence.’’ 
See below, n. 714. 

Cf. Quran, WII, 191: ‘‘Such as remember God...”’ 

Cf. Tawgq, 2; Nthaya, IV, 1. 

Unlike many Ta7ifa princes, ‘Abd Allah has not been accused in Muslim sources of 
shedding innocent blood or of unlawfully seizing others’ possessions. (Cf. Tibyan, 
141 and n. 487). Ibn al-Sayrafi, however, accuses him of timidity, cowardice, in- 
decision and of seeking pleasures and employing inexperienced persons as wazirs. 
(Cf. Ibn al-Sayrafi apud Ihata, III, 380; A%mal, 235). 

Read ahtaju for yuhtaju. 

Cf. Qur’an, LVITI, 13: ‘‘And God hath forgiven you...” 

Although people who had served ‘Abd Allah, such as Simaja, Mu’ammal, Ibn al- 
Qulay‘i and Ibn Sahl, were known for their competence and prudence, many of 
them eventually either defected to the Almoravids or were relieved of their posts 
and replaced, in the Zirid’s view, by safe persons. Hence, possibly, the charge that 
he employed as wazirs inexperienced people (yastawztr al-aghmar). Yet the pro- 
Almoravid Ibn al-Sayrafi, our main source of information about ‘Abd Allah, makes 
exceptions and is full of praise for three of the Zirid’s former functionaries. These 
are Ibn Abi Khaythama, Mu?ammal, and Ja‘far. (Cf. Ibn al-Sayrafi apud Ihata, III, 
380; Bayan, MS., 206; A%mal, 234f.). 
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A proverb. In Morocco, the proverb now runs: khak hi man watak. As in ‘Abd 
Allah’s version, the verb watak is used instead of the more classical form wasak. (Cf. 
Majma‘, I, 63; ‘Askari, Jamhara, 48, Lévi-Provengal, Textes arabes de l’Ouargha, 116). 
Text is very confused in the next few lines of the manuscript due to deterioration of 
the lower part of the last folio which is tattered and riddled with holes caused by 
worm and age. Since the last few sentences are interspersed with lacunae, their 
translation would be mere guesswork and so I have omitted them. 


APPENDIX 


CORRECTIONS TO THE PRINTED ARABIC TEXT 


A list of the more important corrections to the printed text. The letter 
alif, when it occurs in the first column, indicates that the Arabic version 


in Al-Andalus is identical with that of the MS. 
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